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7-30 GOLD LOAN 
Northern Pacific Railroad. 
RAPID PROGRESS OF THE WORK. 
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23,000 ACRES OF LAND 
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5 
REPORT OF THE CONDITION 


OF THE 


National Park Bank of New York, 


W YORK, [IN THE STATE OF NEW YORK, 
it the Close of Business on the 10th day of June, 1871. 


RESOURCES: 
506,711.64 
11,187.22 
150.000 .00 
175.000. 00 
204.600 .00 
54,529.21 


vb 


067,457 
£31.160.825. 
LIABILITIES: 


? OOO OOO 


l 


b 


Oo 

00 
9.42 
96 
272.65 
;. 01 


$31.160.825.17 


New York 


LOCKWOOD, 
Notary Public, New York 
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PHCENIX MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


——-- -+ >» «Ore - 


JANUARY 1, 1871. 
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“Iswn’T IT BEAUTIFUL?” 
WHITTEMORE’S 


WASHSTAND CORNICE, 


PATENTED, SEPTEMBER, 1570. 


. 

Desig edt mm tect walls from the spattering of water while washing. It not only 

I yn to the wall, but makes the wasbstand 
m 
A | BEAUTIFUL ABTIOLE OF FURNITURE, 

Att i t! ict ire twi arms swinging on a pivot, t« waten may be added a 
Lamt f « ther Muslis Rep « Lace: or the arms can be swang vut and used as a 
row! r RACK 

I int designs in Walnutand Ash, with mottled wood ornaments, hung with rich 
Lace Curtains 


Of Llaborate Patterns, +3 U0 
Sane. without Curtains. - 2.00 


sent t y part of the untry on receipt of amount, or shipped C.0O. D All orders 


LORD & TAYLOR, Sole Agents, 


Corner Broadway & 20th Street. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


Outfitting Department. 


tnfant’s Wardrobe “A” for $75. Lady’s Trousseau “A” for $150 
Flannel Band 130 374 80 75 3 Muslin ¢ hem ses azo S600 
Barrow Coat t TH 1) Linen ast WO 
Flannel Skirts 1 0) 6 00 3 pairs Muslin Drawers a2o 60 
' Linen Shirts r 1 7 M Linen a 300 900 
# Night Dresse r 0 00 Plain Cotton skirts 230 78 
4 slips i m 1200 3 Tucked * 5 i353 WS 
) Day Dresses 1500 00°53 Muslin Night Dresses 1 400 PW 
Ik , eT) tucked Cambriec Dresses aoew bw 
I et il d oo Fmb'd Cam. Dress¢ s,tekdyk'sa 8 00 iu 
s Socks 24 75 | 2 Flannel Skirts aé6éo Ru 
( skirts l a) Corset Covers t ” 7 00 
I k iM) 2 Dressing Sacques 1400 & 00 
1 Delaine Robe de Chambre 15 00 
> m 

2150 00 
The whols or any single article of eithe f the above outfits may be had upon applica 
r will be sent C. O. D. by Express Every article is made in the best manner, und 

I best materials 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


Broadway and 20th Street, 
Crand and Chrystie Streets. 
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THE 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 156 and 158 BROADWAY. 


. 


No experiment, but an established institution. 


—E —® —E 


ORGANIZED A. D., 1880. 


—— —@— — 


ILE NERY STOR Es, President. 
Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President. 


J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 
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MANHATTAN COLLEGE, 


(CHRISTIAN BROTHERS.) 


NEW YORK CITY. 





This Institution, incorporated and empowered to confer Degrees by the 


fegents of the University of the State of New York, offers many advantages 
ral, inteilectual and physical development of students. The 
S College is not surpassed in landscape beauty, or salubrity, by 
" ur stitution in the country It occupies an elevated position 

( in the Hudson, about eight miles from the City Hall. 


—— —s +Ore- — 


TERMS. 
Board, Washing, and Tuition, per session of ten months......... ...8300 
Entrance Fee rs id seman iebicodsa dass . 
Graduation Fee. seta Space ee alias 10 
Vacation at College saeie’ tne can 40 


German, Spanish, Drawir Music, and use of apparatus in the study of Chem- 
- {i Natural Philosophy, charged extra. School Books at current prices. 
N t t received for a shorter period than one term of five months. No 
\ thdrawn during the term The pocket-money of the 
@ ] [ i r 


Payment of half session of five months in advance. 


o~“s ‘0? fr? ee _ se eeeeEeeeeeess* 


The sessions commence on the first Monday in September, and end about the 


as j S s hel tl er of the sessior UT 
i i iL t l U l l 
l i i also during the class hours of 


te" FOR PARTICULARS SEE CATALOGUE. 


» 


PHYSICIANS’S FEE, = = = = © = $10, 
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NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF BOSTON. 


Branch Office. 110 Broadway. New York. 


> 





DIRECTORS IN BOSTON 


SEWELL TAPPAN HOMER BARTLETT 
MARSHALL P. WILDER DWIGH FOSTER 
JAMES S. AMORY AMES STURGI 
CHARLES HUBBARI vy. W rUCKER 
GEORGE H. FOLGER BEN. I STEVENS 
BENJAMIN F. STEVENS, JOSEPH M. GIBBENS. 
President. secretary. 


Accumulation. - - - = $9,000,000 
Distribution of Surplus in 26 yrs. 4,000,000 


Losses paid in 27 years, $4,200,000. 


Distributions of Surplus are to be made annually, and payable as 
the premiums fall due. 


Printed documents pertaining to the subject, together with the report 
f the Company for the past year, and tabie t pre ims, supy 
rratis, or forwarded free of expense, by addressing 
SAMUEL S. STEVENS, 
AGENT AN ATTORNEY FOR THE COMPANY 


No. 110 BROADWAY, 
Cor. Pine Street, NEW YORE. 
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NOTICE OF SALE CF LANDS AND TENEMENTS. 

For unpaid Assessments of Streets, Avenues, and Park openings, widen- 
ings, and extensions. 

City oF New York, ) 
DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE—BUREAU OF ARREARS, » 
OFFICE oF CLERK OF ARREARS, June 12, 1871. 
Under the direction of the Comptroller of the City of New York,the 
undersigned hereby gives public notice, pursuant to the provisions of 
the act entitled “An Act for the collection of taxes, assessments, and 
Croton water rents in the city of New York, and to amen 


acts in relation thereto, passed April 8, 1871,” that the respective 


i the severa 


owners of all the lands and tenements on which assessments have been 
laid and confirmed, and are now due and unpaid, and have remained 
due and unpaid since the confirmation of said assessments, for the fo 


lowing city improvements for streets, avenues, and Park openings 
wienings, and extensions, to wit 

Opening Avenue A, from Fifty-fourth to Seventy ninth street. 

Widening Beekman street, from Park row to Pear] street 

Extension of Bowery, from Chatham to Franklin square 

Extension of Church street. from Fulton to Morris street. 

Opening Chambers street, from Chatham to James slip 

Opening Central Park 

Extending Central Park 

Opening Eleventh avenue, from One Hundred and Seventh to One Hua 
dred anc Forty-fourth street 

Opening Eightieth street, from Blooming lale road to Harlem river 

Opening Eighty-second street, from Eighth avenue to Hudson river 

pening Fitty-eighth street, from Fifth avenue to East river 

Opening Fifty-ninth street, from Fifth avenue to East river 


Opening First avenue, trom Forty-second street to Harlem 

Opening Fourth avenue, from Thirty-eighth to One Hundred and Thirty- 
fitth atreet 
Opening Fitth avenue, from One Hundred and Thirtieth street to» Har- 
i@in river 

Opening Madison avenue, from Forty-second to Eighty-sixth street 

Opening Ninetieth street, from Third avenue to Harlem river 

Opening Ninety-second street, from Fifth avenue to East river 

Opening Ninety-third street, from Third avenue to Est river 

Opening Ninety-sixth street, from Fifth avenue to Harlem river 

Opening Ninety-sixth street, from Eighth avenue to Bloomingdale road 

Opening Ninety-ninth street, from Fitth avenue to Harlem river 

Opening Ninety-ninth street, trom Eighth avenue to Hudson river. 

Openiag One Hundredth street, from Eighth avenue to Broadway 

Opening Une Hundred and Ninth street, from Third avenue to Harlem 
river 

Opening One Hundred and Fifteenth street, from Tenth avenue to Har- 
lem river 

Opening (ne Hundred and Twenty-fourth street, from Hudson to Har 
lem river 

Openisg One Hundred and Twenty-sixth street, from Fifth avenue to 
Bloomingdale road 

Opening One Hundred and Twenty-second street, from Seventh avenue 
to Hudson river 

Opening One Hundred and Twenty-ninth and One Hundred and Thirty- 
first streeis, from Tenth avenue to Hudson river 








Opening One Hundred and Thirty-third street, from Eighth avenue to 
Harlem river, and from Tenth avenve to Hudson river 

Opening One Hundred and Thirty-fifth street, from Fourth to Eighth 
avenue 

Opening One Hundred and Thirty-seventh street, from Tenth avenue to 
Harlem river, and from Eleventh aveuue to Hudson river 

Opening One Hundred and Forty first street, from Bloomingdale road to 
Harlem rive 

Widening Reade street, from Broadway to Chatham street 

Widening Reade street, from Broadway to Washington street 

Openit Sixty third street, from Fifth avenue to East river, and from 
Eighth avenue to Hudson river 

Opening Sixty-fifth street, from Eighth avenue to Hudson river 

Opening Sixty-ninth street, from Eighth venue to Hudson river, and 
from Fitth avenue to East river 

Opening Sixty.sixth stree , from Fifth avenue to East river 

Opening Seventy first street, from Fourth avenue to East river, and from 
Tenth avenue to Hudson river 

Opening Seventy-second street, from Fourth to Tenth avenue. 

Opening Seventy-third street, from Third to Fourth avenue 

Opening Seventy-fifth street, from Eighth avenue to Hudson river. 

Opening Seventy-sixth street, from Fifth avenue to East river, and from 
Righth avenue to Hudson river 


Onening Seventy-seventh street, from Eighth avenue to Hudson river 
and from Fi'th avenue to East river 

Opening S nty-eighth street, from Third avenue to East river 

Op nin Second avenue, from One Hundred and Twenty-tourth street 


farlem rive 

Opening Sixth avenue, from One Hundred and Twenty-ninth street to 

irlem rive! 

Widening Seventh avenue, from On indred and Tenth street to Har 

lem river 
Widening Worth street, from Paxter t fudson street 


Widening Whitehall street, from Bowling Green to East river 





Are required to pay the amount of the assessments so due and remai 
npaid, respectively, for the opening, widening, and extension of the above 





imed streets, avenucs, and perks, to the Clerk of Arrears, at his office in 
the City Finance ‘partment, in the New Courthouse, together wi ¢ 

terest thereon at the rate of twelve per cent per annum to the tin of 
payment, with the charges of this notice and advertiseme 

\1 t cle t sl be made in such payment, such lands and tenements 
‘ be sold at publi iuction atthe New Ce rth se. in tb Clty ] 
Park in the City of New York, on the sixteenth iy of September, one 
theusand eight bundred and seventy-one, at 12 o'clock, noon, for the lowest 
term of years at which any persen shall offer to take t same, in ¢ ,usidera 
tion of advancing the amount of the assessment so due and unpaid’ and the 
interest thereon as aforesaid to the time of the sale, and together with 
charges of this notice and advertisement, and all other costs and charges 
i ed ihbereo 

And that such sale will be continued from time to time, until all the 

nds and tenements here advertised for sale shall be sold 

And no is hereby further given that a detailed statement of the assess 
ments, the ownership of the property assessed, and on which the assess 
ments are due and unpaid, | nd l be lished once in each week it 


, i, 2DU lil peal 

1“ The World,” and is also to be published in a 
pampblet, and that copies of the pamphlet are deposite 
Sureau of Arrearsin the Finance Department, and will be delivered to any 
person applying for the same. 


the daily ewspaper ¢ alles 


‘ # 
Lin the e of th 


A. S. CADY, Clerk of Arrears 











Rutgers Female College, 


487, 489 and 491 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


—_— —-_-— 
THIS INSTITUTION, W ed W ition eV 
ts i ‘ ve Le ot es 
Ne i 4 C n ana » Pre 
and ‘| 4 ra L Ss i ition, i 
aff i yg t and con tral ig, 
1 nts wi i neral nprised it 
and | ral s hort, to ru 
irse v I ’ t oung me¢ 
Wit G Latin 
rm ‘ ti 
+} 
a j g the 
ora 4 i 
tun 
I 1 independent d nd 
erso! 1 \ CARPENTEI ithe s Mr. HUNTINGTON 
Nat Academy g ) or 1 rms par 
al s 
AtiMi mig 
PI 4 ‘ 
S it s | 
t PGERS COLLEGE Wi 
\ s iren an 
g t} 
{ 
I = I y Ac 
S150 ~ ex > ae 
xpel it ided to the ar sO as S250 
F t y tior \ Nereon oF vy letter to 


HENRY M. PIERCE, LL. D., 


President. 








Department of Public Work, 237 Broadway. 
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¥ ROSPECTUS. 


a > 
Arabemp of the Sareeh Heart, 
4 a ea a 
NEW YORK, 
— pro +4 
rue ACADEMY is it 2 iw Central Park ities of Harlem and 
Ma ( I ated i in y for at , 
At at pea mnaed isu wha ! 
| t riv 
i de} tm | 
of | 
il 1 #ickn : 
D tar ‘ itis \ 
t i {tf 
T ind lut p i 
A t i i i 4 asia 
8 lass and departme I { 
TERMS. 
j payable half-year $300 “) 
Stationery. Washi re edt 
2 00 
I harge 
——— -_—> +@r oe - 
CENERAL RECULATIONS. 
h s the to we of J t { sa 
\ ~ 
f 60 in wea 
\ ra 1 ‘ j 
f six p - ' 
i w ca 
1 furnish sufficient funds to } s as 
ssa months. Pupils are received at 
For further part 


quired, apply to the Lady Superior 
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DrPARTMENT OF Docks, 346 axnp 348 Broapway. | 
New York, May 26, 1871 \ 


TO CONTRACTORS. 


Proposals inclosed in a sealed envelope and endorsed, “ Proposals fo1 

cubic yards of STONE FOR RIVER WALL,” with name of the 
bidder, will be received at the Office of the Depart tol Vocks unt 
SATURDAY, June l7th, 1871, at 12 o'clock, u., for delivering 4,200 


cubic yards of STONE for river wall, to be delivered | on board 
vessels near Pier No. 1, North River. 


Office of the Department on or after Tuesday, the 30th inst. 


JOHN T. AGNEW 

WILSON G. HUNT, | 

HENRY A. SMITH, Commissioners 
RICHARD M. HENRY, 

WILLIAM WOOD, 


({7fREFNVILLI KANE, ~ecretaryv, 


SEALED PROPOSALS 


Will be receiv Trustees of the Ning 


Clerk of the Der tment of Lu Inst t ier Of Gral i streets 
Wad s J . 
Wednes s ' i ) IK M sa 
i T t a { = _ \ 
ste This > i ay s Pla ~ 8 j 
t ~ 
“ a¢ i be see ¢ 


I pos 4 
Iw resp l and appre is eties ss 
1a i I V sidered in ¥ S L 
School Trustees reserve the right to rejeet any or all « thie 
leemed r e} erest to do 80 


THOMAS McMANUS 
JOHN URLINSON 
PETER EWALD, 
TIMOTHY DALY, 
THOMAS PEARSON, 

Board of Trustees, Nineteenth War 


Dated June 13, 187] 
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HUGH B. JACKSON, 
GR CER, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


Wines, Teas, Groceries, Fruits, 


SAUCES, CONDIMENTS, 


TABLE AND HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES, 


ETC., ETC., ETC., 


192 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square, 


On and after August Ist. 


182 FIFTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 


Families mav always rely on getting at our store the best Goods in 
our line the American market affords, at reasonable prices. 


Goods delivered free in any part of the City, 


Orders from all parts of the Country promptly 
attended to. 


Our facilities for importation are such that we can afford to sell the 
best Wines, Brandies, Teas, Fruits, &c., &c., at the lowest rates they 
can be procured in the country. 
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KNICKERBOCKER 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


a 
DIRECTORS. 
ERASTUS LYMAN President 
HoN. GEORGE G. BARNARD ‘ Justice Supreme Court 
CHARLES STANTON Merchant, sl Front Street 
JOLLN ANDERSON 413 Fifth Avenue, N. ¥ 
ISAAC KIP Peekskill, N. \ 
HUGH ALLEN Western Transportation Line, 15 Old sli; 
WM. B. HUNTER + Merchant, 1b Old Sli 
JOUN A. NICHOLS Manager South-Eastern Branch, Baltimore, Md 
PHRODORKE POLHEMUS 4 Merchant, 5¥ Broad Street 
SOLON F. GOODRIDGE Merchant, SI Pine Street 
Ek. K. HAIGHT Merchant, 35] Broadway 
JOHN B. KITCHING Duncan, Sherman & Co., corner Pine and Nassau Streets 
ALEXANDER WHELESS President New Orleans National Bank 
HENKY BRIGHAM President Merchants National Bunk, Savannah, Ga 
OFFICERS. 
, 
ERASTUS LYMAN, Pres'’t. 
CEORCE F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. E.W. DERBY, M.D., Consit’g Phys'n. 
CHARLES M. HIBBARD, Actuary. ELIZUR WRICHT, Consit’g Actuary. 


— = 
fon) 4 _ ~ . . 
Branch Offices and General Agencies. 
CHICAGO—CHICAGO, ILLS. For States of Illinvis, Indiana, Michigan, Lowa, Wisconsil 
Minnesota and Middle Territories A. MATTISON, Manag 
SOUTH-EASTERN—BALTIMORE, MD. For States of Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, West 
Virginia and District of Columbia. JOHN A. NICHOLS, Manage 
SOU THERN—SAVANNAH,GA. For States of Georgia, Florida and Alabama 
W. R. BOYD, Manager 
SOU TIL-W ESTERN—NEW ORLEANS, LA. For States of Louisiana, Texas and Southern 
Mississippi. GAINES & DUCKOS, Manayers 
MISSISSIPPL VALLEY—MEMPHIS, TENN. For States of Kentucky, Arkansas, Tennessee 
and Northern Mississippi. S. R. CLARKE & CO., Manage: 
HOME DISTRICT—161 BROADWAY, N. Y. For State o1 New York and Northern New 
Jersey. STACY A. PAXSON, Superintendent 
PENNSYLVANIA DUY & WOODS, General Agents, 300 Walnut Street, Philace Iphia. 
rHE CAROLINAS. W. 8. HASTIE & SON, General Agents, Chiat 
MISSOUKI, KANSAS AND NEW MEXICO. DAN. ABLE, General Ayent, St. Louis 
MASSACHUSETTS. W. F. KEITH, Special Agent, Bostor 
OHLO. GEORGE EK. FAIRCHILD & CO., General Agents, Cleveland, O 
( L. NORTH, General Agent, New York, It® Fulton street 


PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY 








INCOME AND EXPENSES. Raito of 
} t 
pense 
Period Income Ex peiss Ineo 
Iso3 to INSY—6 years $199,742.21 #76,084.2 is 
1s5Y to IsS—h years 571,185.91 Tei) SOs : 
Inti to IST 1— years 15,856,.358.17 108 625.2 mr 
Total, 18 years $14,627 784.20 SAT A 
Rut f Expense to Income for Year 1870, 15.94; being two per cent. less than the average of 
all the companies in the United States 
Increase in Assets. aid to Policy Holders. 
Peri 
1855 to 1 years 5,219.57 In Losses #2 SS1.840.51 
IN50 to Ds i years 49,541.99 Dividends declared 158 427.85 
1865 to Ls years 6,540, 154.65 Dividends paid in ca-h "15 424. 
For Matured Endowments and 
lotal, IS years $7 287 66.19 | Surrendered Policies LOS, 15. 
1¢ t st 100,000.00 ‘ ' 
aaa haved acne Total paid to Policy Holders. ....$5,055,410.69 
ia we 107 962.941 Policies in foree, Jan. 1 1, Aho 
ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1871 $7,395,659.10 | Insurance at Risk $61 520,264.00 


Ratio of Expense to Income Less than any New York Company, 
excepting one. 


Ree ee 
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New PIBLE Crass Manuva. 
PUBLISHED BY Ps 


js C= 
American *  Naeeeiell Achool @yaten. 


The Union Bible Companion ; taining the Evid n 
Ma pts 1 BEng iransiat S. 2 t Books nd the Cl 
the | And Plans of Christian Work, with a 3 Analyt 
I x S. Austin A 121 31.00 
, ' | | v I { ANIO 
t ( x y ( W 
| la 
, u . / 


NATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL PERIODICAI 





PUBLISHED BY THE 
Amorican Sunday School Union, 








REV. RICHARD NEWTON, D. D., EDITOR, ' 
THE SURDAY Sonos wont, 
Edit« y NATURE'S WONDERS,” and the Lessons t! AFE O} 
CHR notes and illustratior 
I y M4 ‘x t Kd i! 
It i mon ) att W ra I ( r Ann 
Pade pod CHILD'S WORLD, 
\ } 
itt i i Dp t 
ve i i i ti \ 
I art S ! KF on 
THE SUNDAY AT oneness 
Subscriptior THE SUNDAY AT HOME S71 thly periodical 
l I Religious Tr > y ‘ b ed at any of 
I) \ Sul ~ S t Pr 
Cm " s ! 3 Pe 
ij il i Ss 


American Sunday School Union, No. 1122 Chestnut St., Phila., 
r f its Branch Depositories, 
Nos. 8 & 10 Bible House, Fourth Ave., New York. 
No. 40 Winter St., Boston, 
No. 3 Custom House Place, Chicago, Ill. 
No. 207 North Sixth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


' 
' 





THE 


N arronan ()JuARTERLY Review. 


NO. XLV 


JUNE, 1871. 


Art. L—l. The Native Races of the Russian Empire. By R. 
G. LATHAM. 

ya thn yyraph le der dsterreichischen Monarchie. By KARL 
FREITERR von CZORNIG. Vienna. 1852-57. 

8. The Nationalities of Europe. By R. G. LatHam. London. 
L865. 

t. Di JPOSSE# ethnograph sche Kart rf r osterre ichischen Monarchie 


5. Fraymente aus dem Orient. By FALLMERAYER. Stuttgart. 


6. Das alhanesische Element in Griechenland. sy FALLMERAY- 
ER. Miinchen. 1857-60. 

i Das Kiinigqre ich Boihmen > statistisch und topographisch dar- 
yestelit, By Sommer. Prag. 1838-47. 

THAT question of Nationality which—for good and for evil-- 
plays now so large a part in politics, has latterly cropped up in 
the most puzzling form in Bohemia. It is pregnant there with 

fresh danger to the peace of Kurope ; for though the Bohe- 
mian arena is a small one, the victory of a pan-Sclavonian tus 
mult on that ground would greatly help to promote Russian 
supremacy all over the Kast, and transfix south-eastern Germany, 
as it were, with a Muscovite dart. 


VOL, XXIIL—NO, XLY. l 














EUROPEAN NATIONALITIES AND RACES [June, 


A glance at the map will show that, geographically speak- 
ing, Bohemia is situated in the very heart of Germany. Stet- 
tin, and rank fort-on-the-( der, to the north Linz. to the south, 


are ona line with Prague. Breslau and Vienna stand on a 


belt of territory which surrounds Bohemia on the east. With 


ner western boundary, which touches Bavaria, Boh mia reaches 
so far forward into the centre of Germany that the distance 


from thence to the upper thine which up to the late wai 
formed the frontier towards France—is less than half the entire 
breadth of what until recently was the German Contederation. 


{ 
Politically, Bohemia has from olden times been an integral 
part ol Germany. Under the Imperial constitution, her 
rulers were members of that college of electors which had to 
choose the Avunq, the head of the Kmpire. The Schawahenspi 
~the law code of the nineteenth century, contains 1 
rty-first article the respective provision ; adding that tive 
right of taking part in the election shall only be exercised by 
ruler n Bohemia “if he be a German-born man’. A 
the German Kmpire. Bohemia was as much as Ba- 
or Saxony, or any other of its component parts. After 
whiall of the Mimpire during the Nap Jeonie wars, and 
bsequent formation of a German Bund, or conteder: Cy, 
became an Integral part of the latter. so that there is 
inbroken connection for a long series of centuries. Nor 
the intellectual links been wanting, The first German 
Iniversity Was founded, more than 500 years ago, at Pracue. 


\nd though Hapsburg absolutism has cruelly wronged the 


\ ‘ 
DOUCTOLAN peopie, it remains nevertheless true that Ge rman 
( ur us revivilied the seared roots of intellectual life in that 


treated country. At present, whatever there is of science, 
of industry, of general civilization in Bohemia, can in the 
» German influence. 


With tew exceptions, be traced t 


Were it not that latterly the feelings of race had become elm- 
bittered 1 consequence of the pan-Slavistic movement, this 


fact, which formerly was scareely ever submitted to a doubt 
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would be more readily acknowledged even by the Czechs. Pa- 
lacky himself, one of their chief leaders, has occasionally made 
some avyowal in that direction. This strong “ national ‘i parti- 
sanship is at least tinged here and there with a speck of equity, 
the result of laborious historical research. But in the Czech 
movement at large, there is no room for such equitable admis- 
sion; an insensate hatred of race stifles the voice of justice and 
humanity. 

Kthnologically speaking, as the quotation from Schwabenspie- 
jel already indicates, the population of Bohemia is of a mixed 
character—partly Sclavonian, partly German. At the dawn of 
history, a Keltie people were settled there. They were ousted 
by a German tribe, the Marcomans; after these came an influx 
of Selavonians, called Czechs. In speech, Bohemia is now 
partly Czech, partly German; many of its inhabitants using, 
of course, both languages. At Prague the two nationalities 


hearly balance each other. In the majority of the towns and 


of the larger villages, the German population prevails ; whilst 
the Czechs are clustering in the smaller towns and hamlet 

The well-to-do, industrial classes are mainly German. In point 
of numbers, the Czechs have the upperhand, being about three 


lions out of the five million inhabitants. A similar pro- 
po to is found in neighboring Moravia. A circumstance 

rthy ol consideration, and which affects the “ Bohemian 

estion” in a vital manner, is this: That the German 
population ol Bohemia and Moravia is strongest round the 
circumference of these provinces, thus forming a barrier, which 
shuts off the Czechs from immediate contact with the Sclavo- 
ins of neighbouring Hungary, and rendering them in reality 
in enclave in the German body. It is as if the English coun- 
ties on the eastern side of Wales were placed on its western 
order, so that the Kymracy-speaking people were situated 

ve towards the centre of England. Only it ought to be 
ied that comparing Bohemia and the principality, the pro- 
portion of Czechs and only Czech-speaking people is far less 
at of the people who only speak Welsh. A great num- 
rot Bohemians are bilingual, or ol mixed descent , sO that 


it is often dificult to make out the real nationality of an in 
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dividual. The same person sometimes comes out, at different 
stages of his life, alternately as a Czech and a German. The 
names, too, are intermixed. Men with harsh Sclavonian names 
are found strong partisans of the German eause. Similar 
changeling substitutions are met with on the other side. 

Yet, for all that. the aim of the pan-Slavish agitators 
Prague is. the rest ration of a Bohemian king om, includ- 
ing, for a beginning, Bohemia, Moravia, and Austrian Silesia, 
and occupying, in the midst of Germany, an independent pos 
tion. For this object, they incessantly utter piercing cries of 
ting with significant gestures to that great nort 


anguish, pol 


ern power, which 1s declared to be the incarnation of Slavon- 
isin, but which hath stomach for all kinds of nationalities. To 
add to the eonfusion, some of the more scheming of the Czech 
euciers who look with one eye toward Prussia and with the other 
toward western Europe, endeavor to resuscitate Hussite mer 
orics. They do so. however, less ina religious than In 

tion ense: the bulk of the Czechs being now thanks to a 


former inhuman persecution—not only in outward confession 


but really in spirit, strongly Roman catholic; whereas the Ger- 
ma portion ol the inhabitants is less subject to religious 
prejudice, 

The foregoing will suffice toshow what difficulties there are 
in the way of the pan Slavists. Into the vexed question of the 

storical rights of the Bohemian kinegdoin we’ will not 
enter It is ona pur, we apprehend, with the question ob the 
restoration of the heptarehy in England. Even should Ai 
tria be con pelled to \ ield to demands which could ot but 
rouse e feelings of her German population to a dangerous 
degree, it nay be taken for granted that a really united Ger 


many, est tblished on the principle ol popular fre dorm, Wo ld 


not allow of the erection in facet. would not be possible with the 
existence of a citadel of pan-Slavism on ground so long he ld 
by the Ger n nation. lor a citadel by nature Bohemia IS, 


Her occupation by a foreign power would place a Germa 


’ 
commonwealth on a continual quar vive, and necessitate the co 


tinuance of a militarism fatal to liberty. 


But is not nationality, some will ask, of paramount 


~~ 
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importance, and to be considered first ? In order correctly to 
judge of this question, we shall have to look at the distribu- 
tion oO: races over the present political structures in Europe. 
In the first instance, it ought here to be kept in mind that 
the east, and parts of the centre of Kurope are in a somewhat 
abnormal condition, and that any attempt at straightening mat- 
ters there in the strict nationality sense, is from the nature 
of things, doomed to be as fruitless as the endeavor of white- 
washing the black man. In the east, even where some chief 
race forms a considerable point of crystallisation, the imme- 
diate surroundings generally present a most variegated aspect. 
The great migrations and invasions of old have turned that 
whole corner topsy-turvey In some parts, every thing is so 
disjointed that if a separation by nationalities were to be fully 
earried out, not only every province, but often sinvle towns 

Vv | have to be split up the different races not seldom Ooccue 


vying different towns’ quarters since ancient times. ‘This very 


f 


1 creates a necessity of combining in the fold of one 
number of nationalities, though, of course, in special 
Cases their grouping together may be a wrong and indefensi- 
ble one. If we east a elance at the different nations of europe, 
we come upon the even more startling fact that with the ex- 
cecption of Portugal, of Italy since the cession of the French- 
Spe Ing province of Savoy, and of Denmark since the addi- 


yn) of Schleswig-Holstein to Prussia, there is not a 
single country without various national ingredients, if differ- 
ence ol speech is to be the test. 
Kngland still shows the Kymraeg, the Gaelic, the Erse, and 
the Freneh languages at the side of the English: and in NSeot- 
nd, not a few will probably contend that their Germanie 
Speech 1s not simply a dialect of the English tongue, but 
anguage of its own growth. In Spain, there is at the 
side of the Castilian speech, still the strange Basque 
uage in full vigour; and the nationality of that name pre- 
serves, as it were, a commonwealth of its own. On the other 
side of the Pyrenees, again a fragment of Basque nationality 
ns up. It is embodied in that French nation which, 


Vith all the strong bonds of centralization, that have 
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hitherto held it together, has a great variety of national 
elements. There is, first, the Bretagne—a Welsh-speaking 
country. There are the Flemish dialects of France, with 
their Low-German speech. There are Alsace and districts of 
Lorraine, now ceded to Germany, which to this day, though 
alienated in feeling, are in the main German in idiom; and there 
are large tracts in the south, so closely bordering in popular 
speech upon the neighboring Italian dialects, that if the langue 
dol had not somewhat fortutously prevailed over the langue 
doc, it would be difficult to say to which section of the 
Romanic speaking populations the Southern French ought to 
be reckoned. Nor are the proofs entirely wanting of a kird 
of centrifugal spirit in some parts of southern France—a spirit 
which, if not entirely owing to, is at least greatly favored by, 
this particular nuance of nationality. Witness some recent de- 
plorable events at Marseilles. 

[f we turn toSwitzerland,we find a people of whom two-thirds 
use the language of the German nation, from whom they separ- 
ated some centuries ago, whilst the remaining third is made up 
of French, Italian, and * Romansch”-speaking Swiss. In 
Belvium, which is so often erroneously regarded as mainly 
French, there is a similar state of things. ‘Two thirds of the 
Belgian population are of the German (Nederduitsch) branch, and 
speaking what generally, though somewhat inaptly is called the 
Flemish language, whilst one third is Walloon and uses the 
French tongue. In Holland even, the real Dutch are partly 
matched off by Frisians, Flemings, and other Low-Germans 
with idiomatic characteristics of their own. though as a whole, 
the population of Holland is of Germanic origin and speech. 
In Sweden and Norway, the Germanic-speaking population is 
in the north fringed by Fins and Laps, of the T'shudish family 
of the Mongol race. 

Germany, in her immense majority a homogeneous nation, 
las on her eastern border a Sclavonic sprinkling; in the south, 
an insignificant number of Italian-speaking people. Of Russia, 
we shall not treat here in detail. She is a great prison-house 


of discordant races, whom to detach from the autocrat’s 


dominion would in every case and sense be beneficial to the 
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world’s security and progress. If we cross over into Hungary, 
we also meet with a strange medley of nationalities and 
tribes, thrown together, in the happy-family fashion, between 
the Carpathian range and the Danube. But the strong state- 
forming power of the Magyars has given to the whole Hun- 
garian population a tone and a character of its own. With all 
that variety of races and tongues which rendered it advisable, 
down to quite recent times, to use Latin as the official and par- 
liamentary language, the Magyar commonwealth always had 
distinctive features, and was imbued with a spirit difficult to 
tame down to the requirements of a levelline monarchical bu- 
reaucracy. Hence Hungary has been able to outlive terrible 
disasters brought upon her from without as well as from 
dangers within. 

In Turkey, the confusion of races is even greater than in 
Hungary ; greatest on the southern slope of the Balkan. The 
chief populations are the Osmanlee; the Tartar-Bulgarian ; the 
Rouman; the Servian; the Albanese: and the Greek—all 
divided from each other, in descent and speech, in a degree 
which it wouid be difficult to surpass. By a legerdemain 
trick, or by naive ignorance, it is often assumed that all these 
races, the Turk excepted, are of the same stock, because they 
worship mostly in the same fashion. It is as if a national 
homogen It were assumed for Spaniards, Belgians, Poles and 


Italians, because they happen to be in their majority adherents 
of the Catholie Church.. 
| nfortunately, there are men to be found, OC- 


cupying prominent places in political literature, an 


even In statesmanship, who have scarcely a single correct idea 
as regards the distribution of races in the East and their various 
aspirations in matters of government and of religion. How often 
have we not heard some declamation about the “ten million 
Greeks”? who are to drive the Osmanlee over the Bosporus ? 
How often have we not heard of an alleged brotherly union 
among the “Christian Rayah!”’ Yet, when we come to study 
facts, the situation presents itself in a very different light. The 
‘ten million Greeks” are, of course, as much a fable as any 


classic myth. About ten million people in Kuropean ‘Turkey 
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are adherents of the Greco-Catholic Church, of which the Pa- 
triarch at Constantinople declares himself to be the head, whilst 
the Czar would rather like to supplant him in spiritual suprem- 


acy—as a preliminary step to political dominion. But of 


Greeks, of Hellenes, in race, there are at most one million with- 
in the borders of Kuropean Turkey; and half of these live 
scattered through the different provinces. 

Not in Epirus itself does the Hellenic nationality prevail. 
Almost every valley of that province is inhabited by a different 
stock. In Thessaly alone,the Greeks havea preponderance. These 


facts must be kept in mind, in order to take the proposition of 


the establishment of a “ Byzantine Empire * under Greek 
leadership at its proper value. We may regret what we see; 
but it would be sheer infatuation to disregard the actual condi- 
tion of affairs. That Turkey cannot be maintained for ever in 
its present form, is too plain a truth to need any amplification. 
But of all the proposals for the regeneration of the Kast, that of 
the establishment of a Greek empire in the place of the Sul- 
tanate is assuredly the most impossible. |The materials for re- 
building such a structure are almost totally wanting. 

We can but deplore that this should be so. The influence of 
ancient Hellas permeates our modern civilization too strongly 
for us not to feel a deep pang at the misfortunes that have be- 
fallen that once renowned country. “The human form and the 


human mind”—Shelley says in the Preface to his //el/as—* at- 





tained to a perfection in Greece which has impressed its image 
on those faultless productions, whose very fragments are the 
despair of modern art, and has propagated impulses which 
cannot cease, through a thousand channels of manifest or im- 
perceptible operation, to ennoble and delight mankind until the 
extinction of the race.” He then adds :— 

“The modern Greek is the descendant of those glorious beings whom 
the imagination almost refuses to figure to itself as belonging to our 
kind ; and he inherits much of their sensibility, theirrapidity of concep- 
tion, their enthusiasm, and their courage. If in many instances he is 
degraded by moral and political slavery to the practice of the basest 
vices it engenders, and that below the level of ordinary degradation, let 
us reflect that the corruption of the best produces the worst, and that 
habits which subsist only in relation to a peculiar state of social institu - 
tion may be expected to cease, as soon as that relation is dissolved.” 
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This was written in 1821, before the Greeks had acquired in- 
dependence. We will not quote here the harsh judgment record- 
ed by Byron, another enthusiastic phil-Hellene, who wrote his 
ietters from Greece some ten years before Shelley penned the 
above. Many things have since been bettered in that country. 
On the subject of Greek ethnology, Shelley, however, carried 
away by a noble enthusiasm, was no safe guide. Byron, who 
had observed matters on the spot, has glimpses of the truth, as 
we see from some passages. But it was reserved to later re- 
searches, made by eminent savuns, chiefly German, to finally 
destroy a pleasing illusion which until then had been much 
fostered. The truth is, that of the Greek stock only faint ves- 
tiges were left, in consequence of the influx of foreign, on bar- 
barian” elements during the troublous epoch of the early cen- 
turies of our chronology. Greece, at that time, was turned in- 


} 


side out. On the islands, which were reached with greater 
difficulty, the Hellenic race upon the whole maintained itself. 
On the main land it was overlaid by barbarous populations, 
and only managed to preserve its existence there sporadically, 

At the time of the war of independence, some filty years 
ago, an AJbanese and a mixed Sclavo-Greek population occupied 
the greater portion not only of northern Greece, but also of the 
Peloponnesus. The Hellenes were almost nowhere. In entire 
provinces, the bulk of the peasantry scarcely spoke any Greek, 
whilst the towns’ popoulation was as mixed as in Rou- 
melia. Even at the last census, out of the 1,325,000 inhabi- 


, 


tants of the kingdom, there were nearly 300,000 Arnauts or 
Albanese, whose language bears no affinity whatever to the 
Greek. At the very gates of Athens, Albanese is still spoken 
by the country people ; without a knowledge of that :diom it 
is difficult to get on in the neighborhood among the lower peo- 
ple. Byron found the Athenians, as regards speech, much 
altered from what he had expected to findthem. He said, they 
are ‘‘far from choice, either in their dialect, or ex pressions, 
the whole Attic race are barbarous to a proverb.” The éxpla- 
nation is no longer wanting. The Hellenic race has ii the main 


been superseded, crushed out of existence, by a variety of 


as 


Successors. 
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Thanks to the labors of men in whom the fire of enthusi- 
asm for the classic age glowed, the process of rebuilding the 
Hellenic nationality, and purifying as well as propagating its 
language among the discordant part of the population of the 
kingdom, has been considerably furthered during the last thirty 
years. The exertions of those who followed in the wake of 
Thiersch have had their beneficial effect. Still, much remains 
to be done; and so long as Greece herself, a country of small 
dimensions, is not quite welded together by full community of 
speech, it scarcely seems desirable that she should embark in 
attemnpts at conquest. 

Excepting Thessaly, there is no part of the mainland of 
Kuropean Turkey where the Hellenic, or, at least, Greek-speak- 
ing race prevails. In Epirus there are a few places where the 
tongue has been preserved with remarkable purity; but im 
general, that province is inhabited by Albanese, Sclaves 
Viachs, and similar incongruous tribes. Even in Crete, the 
Greeks by no means preponderate in such a way as to render 
the separation of that island from the Ottoman Empire an easy 
tusk. ‘There is a large population of Turks there, cultivators 
of the soil, who consider themselves as much natives now as 
the Magyars do in Hungary, or the Anglo-Scots in Ireland. 
Besides Greeks and Turks, there are Armenians and Abadiotes 
in Crete; the latter of Arab race. Together with the “Franks,” 
these different nationalities form rather a motley crowd. We 
have doubt on these points, not from any wish to oppose the 
cause of Greek reconstruction and freedom, but simply with a 
view of showing what the obstacles are which must needs be 
taken into consideration whenever questions referring to the 
Kast are approached. Now, the East, if we may say so, pro- 
jects nationally rather far into Central Europe. 

llungary is of the Kast, and therefore not amenable to 
the strict principle of nationality, if by nationality is meant 
the homogenousness of descent, or the gloss put upon 
underlying dissimilarities of race by a community of speech. 
[In some respects, various parts of Hungary are worse off on 
this score than even certain Turkish provinces. There are Hun- 


garian districts in which every claim of one race is contested by 
half a dozen others. 
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Even so, if Poland were to be reconstituted, which on 
grounds of European security and general civilization is most 
desirable, at least three nationalities—two of which are pro- 
foundly dissimilar—would have to contribute to such political 
reconstruction. They are, the Poles proper, or * Lechs ;” the 
Ruthenians; and the Lithuanians—the latter of whom stand 
farthest apart in descent and speech from the Poles, whilst the 
Ruthenians hold an intermediate position between the Lechs 
and the Muscovites. Spreading over parts of Lithuania, Podolia, 
Volhynia, Galicia, and even northern Hungary, the Rutheni- 
ans—according to their territorial position and the extent of their 
intercourse with their immediate neighbors— approach in 
language and tendencies either the Poles or the Russians, and 
may consequently, in an ethnological as well as in a political 
sense, be considered to occupy, in a great measure, a debateable 
ground. In Galicia, the Polish province under Hapsburg sway, 
the Ruthenian element is concentrated round the capital, Lem- 
berg. The Polish race proper occupies the eastern and western 
districts of the province. This somewhat unfortunate location 
of races, together with the class feuds between the peasantry 
and the aristocracy, enabled Metternich, in 1846, to quell a pa- 
triotic Polish movement in Galicia by acruel massacre, in which 
the notorious Szela played an infamous part. 

Hungary, during the popular struggles of 1848-49, was often 
called a nationality. Yet that polyglot country has, within 
its precincts, races differing as much as the Turks do from the 
Russians, or the Italians from the Dutch. The Magyar may 
stand for his relation, the Turk; the various Sclavonians for the 
tussian ; the Rouman-speaking Wallachian for the Italian ; 
the German inhabitant of Hungary for the Dutch. A nation- 
ality in the current acceptation of the term, Hungary is, there- 
fore, not. Nevertheless, that appellation, which in fact is a 
misnomer, has, with many public writers and speakers, clung 
to her. In reality, Hungary is one of the strangest compounds 
of nationalities. Austria, as a whole, has sometimes been 
called a Europe in nuce. All the chief races are represented in 
it: the German; the Sclavonic; the Romanic; the Ugrian— 


besides various odd fragments of tribes heterogeneously huddled 
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together in some nooks and corners, as stray remnants and sedi- 
ments of the migration drifts. But what is true of that entire ag- 
glomeration which until lately was called Austria, is even 
more especially true of Hungary and its so-called “ annexes.” 
When we look back into history, we find Dacians, Bastarnes, 
Getes, [llyrians, Pieonians, Sarmates, Jazyges, Vandals, Bul- 
garians, Alans, Avars, Huns, Sueves, Quades, Marcomans, 
Gepides, Longobards, Goths, Sclavonians of different denomina- 
tions, Khazars, Wallachians, and last, but not least, Magyars— 
a people belonging to the same stock as the Fins and Turks— 
successively sweeping, into what to-day, after the Uegrian or 
Ungrian tribe of the Magyars, is called Hungary, or Ungarn. 

At present, if we take speech as a test, Ilungary is inhabited 
in the centre by the Magyar race, which is mainly settled on 
the plains. Various Sclavonian populations, which still lack 
a common medium of speech, chiefly inhabit the more moun- 
tainous parts, but stretch also, in greater or less compactness, all 
over the northern, western, and southern parts of the cireum- 
ference. ‘The Germans are spread along that great artery, the 
Danube, and through the towns in general. The Roumans, or 
Wallachians, are scattered over the eastern districts, where they 
touch, through Transylvania, the cognate population of the 
Danubian Principalities. In Transylvania, which the Hun- 
garians insist on considering a part of their own country. 
because it covers their eastern flank by the smaller Carpathian 
range, the majority are a Rouman-speaking, somewhat unculti- 
vated people, whilst the political strength, social power, industry, 
and intelle tT, are chiefly represented by the Szeklers, a people ol 
Magyar descent, and the “Saxon nation,” a German population 
settled there since the early centuries of our era. 

Ina numerical sense, every race may be said to be in a min- 
ority in Hungary. The Magyars, counting between five and 
six millions, are pretty well ofiset by the Sclavonians, taking 
these latter in their bulk. However, as the Sclaves of the king- 
dom are scattered about the confines, whilst the Magyars occupy 
a more concentrated position in the middle; and as the former 
are, moreover, split up into a number of tribes—-namely, Slovaks, 


Croats, Rascians, Schokaczes, Wends, Ruthenians, and so forth, 
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with languages that are still in the state of simple dialects: the 
Magyar nation has naturally a position of greater influence, 
even in intellectual matters. The chief source of progress in 
this respect, as well as in industrial affairs, is however the neigh 
boring German nation, whose pioneers of civilization have 
penetrated, into what, by the over-ambitious, has sometimes 
sometimes been called “ our colonial department ” in the east. 

Altogether the German population of Hungary mity be 
reckoned at about two millions. — It lives, fortunately, as a rule, 
on terms of good fellowship with the Magyar element. There 
is even, among some of the German immigrants and settlers, a 
tendency to Magyarize themselves in their family hames, so 
that, under not a few strange-sounding names, a Muller, 
Schulze, Ol Pfannenschmied is hidden. As to the 
foumans, they occupy the greater portion of Transylvania, and 
are loosely distributed over the districts between that principal- 
ity and the river Theiss. Politically disfranchised under the 
old Magyar constitution, which treated them contemptuously 
as the plels Valuchorum, they have, in some notable Cuses been 
made use of as instruments for convulsing Hungary in the im- 
perial interest. For this part they were eminently fitted by 
their low state of civilizetion, into which, it is true, they had 
been thrown by aristocratic misrule. Thus the misdeeds of a 
haughty nobility were visited upon the country by dire re- 
venge, 

With all its polyglot confusion, Hungary has yet shown 
through ages a wonderfully strong spirit, against which 
the power even of a Joseph IL failed, though he 
called ideas of progress to his aid, in his attempt to overcome 
aristocratic privilege in the interest of a more equalizing, but 
nevertheless overbearing and rather absolutistic, monarchical 
rule. The Magyar realm might be vanquished, kept down by 
the bayonet; but its political parties, with remarkable firmness, 
would not hear of any political fusion with the other domin- 
ions of the house of Hapsburg. They would not hear of their 
country being sunply treated as a province of the Aus- 
trian empire—and they were right. When Lord Palmerston, 


in 1849, was called upon to recognize Hungarian independence, 
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he replied that he knew only an Austrian Empire. It was 
the repetition of a similar phrase he had used some eighteen or 
nineteen years before, on the occasion of the Polish war of in- 
dependence. Then he declared that he knew no Poland, but 
only Russian dominions. In the mouth of one whom it was 
the fashion with ultra conservatives to ST) le * Lord Firebrand,” 
that expression was strange enough, but we believe it could be 
expla ned, after all, by his earlier relations with Muscovite di- 
plomacy, though such an explanation would reflect little credit 
on the memory of that able and powerful, but unprincipled 
stutesimanh, 

At all events, he was guilty of a fillacy both in the case of 
Poland and of Hlungary, when endeavoring to make these 
countries appear Slinply as provinces of the respective eClil- 
pires governed by the houses of Romanoff and Ilapsbu 
Kven pert tioned as she had been amone three powers, Poland 
had yet preserved distinct institutions of herown. In that part 
Polan l which Was JO ed to Russia, the constitution of LSLlo, 
rrafted upon that of 1701, established representative govern- 
nent, with two houses of parlament and a responsible iinis- 
trv, as well as a separate army organization the monarch 
having the title of “ King of Poland,” and the administration 
wing carried on, during his absence, by a viceroy. The rising 


which began at Warsaw on November 29, L830, and which 


Soon usstm “d the proportions of a war, could therelore, under 


Ho Cir imstances be re varded as a simple revolt of al proyvilice 


avalnst an empire. It wus the movement of a distinct ma- 
tion against au oppressive ruler. Only, from the fret of his 
standing at the head also of another nation of vast military re- 


sources, the latter was able to crush the feebler, freed yn-lovy Inv 


So it was with Hungary. Although under the same rulers 
as the other countries comprised in the Austrian empire, 
llungary, down to L849, had been a separate kingdom, as re- 
arded its constitution and the tenure of royal power, The 
confines of the realm were clearly marked, and its territory 


was girdled by a cordon of custom-houses, which tormed a com- 


mereial line of demareation, in addition to the political one 
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towards the German confederation. Hungary, therefore, could 
not be called a province of the Austrian Empire. The 
very name of Aazserthum or Karser-Staat as applied to the 
whole of the Hapsburg dominions, only dates from the begin- 
ning of the present century, when Francis, emperor of Ger. 
many, was compelled, through the misfortunes of war 
in the struggle against Napoleon, to lay down his imperial 
German dignity, aud thereupon, as « slight solace, assumed the 
title of Austrian emperor, or Kaiser. Constitutionally speak- 
ing, Hungary could not be affected thereby. For her, the Aus- 
trian emperor remained simply a king, albeit in some unde. 
fined way he had provided himself with a further title, which 
the folly of men is wont to regard as an appellation eyen su- 
perior to that of king. 

Having boundaries, representative institutions, and a gov- 
ernment of her own, though connected by dynastic and other 
relations with Austria proper, Hungary, in 1848-40, first strove 
to improve her own condition in the sense of greater parlia 
mentary freedom, and of political equality among the various 
races that dwell within the realm. Royalty was not to be done 
away with, but only restricted in its privileges. Before resort- 
ing to the extreme step of taking the management of their 
affairs into their own hands, nations generally require some act 
of intolerable oppression or treachery to be committed by their 
rulers. That treachery was assuredly not wanting in the case 
indicated. It was the double-dealing policy of the llapsburgs 
that drove the Hlungarians into a war, during which the reign- 
ing house was declared to have forfeited its claims, and the way 
thus paved for a republic, which however fell under the weight 
of a double military attack from abroad, combined with re- 
actionary race movements, fostered by imperial statecraft 
within. 

It is here that we come upon the question of Pan- 
Slavism, of which the Czech question is simply a_ part, 
In 1840, the Germans of Vienna, the Hungarians, and the 
Italians, struggled against Hapsburg despotism. On their part 
the Czechian leaders, after having for a moment seemed totake 
up a position against the House of Austria in the sense of Pan- 
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Slavism, finally sided with that dynasty, and wrote the “ Unity 
of the Imperial, Royal, and Apostolical Monarchy” on their 
banner—provided that Austria should be Slavonized as much 
as possible, and that in the black-yellow frame of the Aaiéser- 
Staat, Czechism should occupy a prominent place. 

In vain the popular leaders of Germany offered their hand 

for friendly co-operation against arbitrary dynastic rule. Des 

‘issued in this spirit of conciliation, purporting that 
the German and the Sleavonian inhabitants of Bohemia were 
to eno equal rights and equal liberties: that the use of the two 
iguages In school, before the tribunals, in the administration, 
o be a free one, according to local conditions and individ- 
uit! prelerences. All laws of the Constituent National Assem- 
bly of Germany were to be promulgated in a twofold text. In 
fact, the Grundrechte, or Fundamental rights, which enabled 
the Czechs also to develop their nationality by providing 
them with the right of unlimited agitation, were published 
both in the German and in the Czechian languages, 

But so fair an arrangement did not suit the Pan-Slavists at 
Prague. They preferred intriguing with the chiefs of Croatian 
hordes, sueh as Tellacie, with all kinds of Slavonian Vendee- 
ans who coimbated the Hungarian fevolution, and with the 
Russian agents who worked in the background for the same 


end. They took their place in the Rechstay at Vienna ou the 


right, with the conservatives, the. feudalists, the ultramon- 
tunes, the political and clerical representatives of reaction. They 
conspired with the Court against the liberty loving people of 
Vienna. When the court fled; when the storm of the revo- 
ition of October, L848, broke loose, the trio of Czechian lead- 
ers, Messicurs P lacky, Riger, and Branner—-(two German names 
in the Slavonian triumvirate !) -treacherously left the Assembly, 


l, LEL COMP RAUILY with other ( ‘zechian secessionists, Cl deavored 


to form a counter-parliament at Brinn, in Moravia, in order to 
raise the black-yellow banner of reaction against the revolution- 
ary standard of Vienna. 

This was, truly, the spirit of the Vendée on the territory of 


Germany. Leagued with the Sclavonian tribes of Hungary, 


pon whom the emissaries of the Kaiser and the Czar exerted 
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their joint efforts, the Czechians, in October, 1848, prepared the 
way for the imperial army of reaction. Bohemia and Moravia 
allowed the imperialist troops an unimpeded passage : Vienna 
was surrounded; and after a prolonged siege and struggle, 
the flood of despotism poured into the unhappy town. 
Then a St. Bartholomew of absolutism was enacted. In the 
Aula, the centre of the democratic movement of Vienna, the 


>? 
» 


red-mouthed Seredzan, the half-savage brieand-soldier, bran- 
Blum was 


dished his yatagan. On the Brigittenan, Robert 
murdered. Day by day, the best friends of freedom were laid 
in ensanguined graves. 

And as though this were not sufficient, the Czechian lead 
ers, after the Reichstag had been adjourned toa town with a 
Slavonian-speaking population, demanded and carried their 
motion under the presence of the court-martial regime, that the 
sittings of the Assembly which had taken place during the 
popular movement of October, and at which they had not been 
present, should be declared to have been illegal, so that the 
“rupture with the revolution ” should be formally expressed, 
and the brand of felony be impressed upon the 
corpses of those whom victorious Reaction had laid low. 
After the movement in German-Austria had thus been 
overthrown, Ilungary, battling for independence and _ liberty 
was more fiercely travailed from within by local counter-insur- 
rections, in which the passions of hostile races, kindled by im- 
perial guile, ran riot at the expense of that freedom which all 
might have enjoyed. 

In former times, aristocratic misrule had pressed upon sub 
ject races in Hungary. The revolutionary assembly, in that 
country too, decreed equality before the law, and common po- 
litical rights. But the old school of cralty statesmen looked 
askanee at this endeavor of regeneration. They felt that the 
levers with which they had so often divided, and thereby 
ruled, the Hungarian populations, were in danger of passing 
from their hands. Russia strove as much as Jay in her to 
prevent the consolidation of Hungary, lest she herself should 
be effectually shut off from contact with these stray fragments 
of Sclavonian races which serve her as an instrument where- 

VOL. XXIIL—NO. XLV 2 
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with to convulse neighboring states. The Pan-Slavist organiz- 
ation in Bohemia, which aims at the separation from Hungary, 
of the northwestern provinces of that realm, worked with might 
and main fora counter-revolutionary move in the Slovak, Croat, 
Servian, and Ruthene districts. It found a ready ally also 
among the Roumans, the majority of whom, albeit standing in 
no consanguinity with the Muscovites, were amenable to Rus- 
sian influence through the similarity of creed. 

In this manner the Hungarian revolution had been inter- 
nally undermined before it fell under the weight of the 
combined armies of the Kaiser and the Czar. 
On the gallows at Arad, the hangmen now strung up eminent 
Magyar generals and statesmen by the dozen. Then arose 
for the first tine as a definite system—that imperialist doctrine 
which would not acknowledge any longer the distinetions be- 
tween these several component parts of the Austrian empire— 
distinctions so broadly stamped upon them, either by the dif- 
ferences of national character, o1 by the influence of historical 
grouping. Henceforth, there was to be a centralized Aus- 
tria, held together by iron bands of irresponsible rule, with no 
trace of popular liberties left standing. In return for the de- 
claration resolved upon at Vebreezin, which had pronounced 
the forfeiture of the crown of St. Stephen, by the house of 
Hapsburg-Lorraine, the Kaiser now declared the Hungarians 
to have forfeited their autonomy and their constitution through 
the act of rebellion. It was done on the so-called Verwirkungs- 
Theorie, to use the special phraseology of imperial officials. 

Yet the scheme of triumphant reaction would not work. 
In the face of the victorious court the Viennese preserved an 
attitude of sullenness, the more galling because it formed so 
strong a contrast to the go¢ «l-natured and forgiving temper of 
that pleasure-loving but withal free minded population. Year 
after year passed by, but the Viennese would still remember 
their martyrs. Theirs is the only town in Europe which can 
boast of having, at the very time when oppression was ram- 
pant, resolved upon the erection of a monument worthy of the 
champions of the popular cause that fel] in the street fights 
in the early part of 1848. 


| 
| 
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Even as the people of Vienna would not be weaned from 
their liberal aspirations, so the towns’ population of Lombardy 
and Venice would not, after the failure of 1849, abandon their 
eager desire for a junction with their Italian brethren. In 
Hungary, also, public spirit was not broken by the colossal 
misfortune of Vilagos. The great capacity for self-government 
which that Eastern race, whose origin is to be traced to a no- 
madie chivalry, had displayed in an equal degree with nations 
boasting of an Anglo-Saxon descent, was still powerful enough 
to make the Hungarians bear up against the discouragement o! 
the time. 

It would lead us too far to show in detail how the Austrian 
government, with Prince Schwarzenberg at its head, first en- 
deavored to enforce centralization at the point of the sword; 
how afterwards Herr von Schmerling s« ught to combine cen- 
tralization with a bureaucratic constitutionalism; and how, 
lastly, the Hungarians obtained a restoration of their separate 
righis to an extent which placed the Kaiser in the position of 
a vanquished man. 

But what, we may ask, was the attitude of the Czechs during all 
that time? So long as the Absolutistic regime lasted, they kept 
quiet { They may have desired a larger reward for the reactionary 
services done by them during the troublous epoch; but they 
did not put forth any distinct grievances. They were glad to 
sec the Hungarians bowed down and the Germans punished. 
When the Schmerling constitution came, they were for a little 
while disconcerted. They acted the part of trimmers, turning 
now hither, now thither. But in proportion as the liberal, 
though centralistic section of the German population, seemed 
to gain the upper hand, the Czechs fell back upoa the federal- 
istic principle, endeavoring to contravene the new constitutional 
machinery. 

This, no doubt, was done also by the Hungarians; but 
the conduct of the two is not to be compared. Priding them 
selves on a constitution nearly a thousand years old, the 
Ilungarians would not receive from the hands and by the 
sovereign pleasure of a monarch that which they considered 
their imprescriptible right. A constitution thus arbitrarily 
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bestowed, they said, might be arbitrarily taken way. Their 
idea of a constitution was that of a compact, or covenant, 
somewhat like the ancient Arragonese constitution; the king 
being only a Jawful king atter having sworn to observe the 
fundamental law, and only remaining a king so long as he 
observed his part of the compact. The Schmerling notion of 
a constitution was that of a convenient machinery for raising 
money and passing enactments, with no “ right of resistance” 
to illegal royal and imperial procedures attached to it. 

The Czech leaders, however, would gladly have seen the 
continued violation of the Hungarian constitution had the 
Austrian government but humored their own inclinations by a 
federalistic policy. Federalism, in the Czech sense, is a word 
of large significance. It means the splitting up of that portion 
of Austria which had hitherto formed an integral part of 
Germany, for the benefit of Slavonism in every available hole 
and corner. It means, furthermore, a similar disintegration of 
the Maygar State, so as to render all the stray waifs of the 
Sclavonian family, no matter how widely they may be apart 
in national characteristics and in speech, better amenable to 
the Moscow propaganda, which acknowledges the Czar as its 
natural head. If the Czechs had their way, they would tear 
up at once the political structure which is called Hungary ; 
dividing it into some fiye or six provinces, or rather states, with- 
out any common Legislature. In this wise they would give the 
centrifugal forces their full swing, hoping that Russia would 
prove the centre of attraction. : 

These Russian leanings of Czechism have lately cropped 
out so much that public attention has been greatly awakened. 
It has been a well-known fact for along time that the 
chief Czechian leaders, decorated as they are with the Russian 
order of St. Andrew, keep up close relations with Muscovite 
propagandists of the government section. Still, a shock was 
felt when, during the recent insurrection in Russian Poland 
(1863-64)—whilst all Europe sympathized with a nobly- 


struggling people—the most noted Sclavonian agitators in 


Bohemia pronounced a verdict of condemnation against the 
Poles. It seemed as if the hand of the executioner, who had 
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already lifted the axe, were to be strengthened by an en- 
couraging acclamation. 

In harmony with this attitude of the Czech leaders was their 
famous pilgrimage, a short time after the overthrow of the 
Polish insurrection, to Moscow, where a great Slavonian Ex- 
hibition was held under autocratic auspices. There the 
world was informed that the Russian langugage ought hence- 
forth to be the common medium for all Sclave populations— 
the hymn in honor of the Czar their common national song. 
An absurd proposal, on the face of it—for the Sclavonian 
tribes which are scattered over Hungary and Turkey, and 
partly also over the eastern border of ¢ rermany, differ as much 
from the Russians, and from each other, if not more, as the Ger 
mans, Danes, Norwegians, Swedes, Dutch, and English, do be- 
tween themselves. 

Still, we may learn trom the eccentric proposal in question, 
in which quarter we have to seek for the prime mover of all 
this Pan-Slavist turmoil. Czech nationality, in the sense of an 
independent Bohemian kingdom, is nothing but a battering 
ram of Russian aggression. ‘The German nation knows this 
well, and, in spite of a state of things which for the moment 
keeps its Autrian provinces separated from the main stock, is 
determined on not allowing a Zwing-Uri of Panslavism to be 
set up in what, after all, must be termed the very precincts of 
the Fatherland. 
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Art. II.—2. Vie de Spinoza, par M. CoLERus. <Augmentée de 
beaucoup de Particularités, Bruxelles. 


2. Bde Spinoza. Opera que supersunt Omnia ; iterum edenda 
curavit, Profationes, Vitam Auctoris, necnon Notilias, que 
ad historiam scriptorum pertinent Addidit. H. E. G. 
PauLus. Jen, 1801. 


3. Benedicite de Spinoza de Deo et Homine epusque Felicitate Lin- 
eamenta, Atyue Annotationes ad Tractandum Theologico- 
Politicum. Hale ad Salom. 


4. Lée/utation Inédite de Spinoza. Par Letenirz. Préceéedée 
d'une Memoire, par FOUCHER DE CAREIL. Paris. 


THE object of philosophy is to construct from logic and sei- 
ence something which shall serve men of intellect in place of 
the faith of the masses. There have been many efforts to 
build up systems upon which the soul could rest, and some of 
them have had supporters. who claimed to be satisfied with 
their position. It is possible that the spirit may be partially 
contented through the intellect, when the latter is the absorbing 
power, and not superior to the theories upon which it rests. 
Yet human knowledge is imperfect, and human reason defec- 


tive, and every system based upon them must in time prove 


Some kind of religious belief, even those who are called 
skeptics require. It is not always merely the common people who 
cannot get along without religious belief; as Voltaire says, “ It 
you have a bourgade to govern, it is necessary that it shall have 
a religion.” ‘The souls of most men are bourgades, and require 
a religion for their government. In seeking for it, in searching 
the human mind and nature to find primary truth, as for all 


honest intellectual effort, some good must spring, with some- 
thing that is deplorable. ‘Truth may reside at the bottom of a 
well; at least only in comparative darkness, and de profundis 


ure the stars visible to the naked eye. Every system constructed 


with effort and skill, with the design of furnishing a resting- 


place for our spiritual nature, deserves to be fairly examined 
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and respectfully treated, however defective we may, on due con- 
sideration, find its foundations to be. If it should prove too 
stable to be overthrown by our logic, we might admit that it 
was irrefutable, at least by us; yet the faith which we have ac- 
cepted will still remain to us, illumining the most secret re- 
cesses of our spirits, unquenchable by any winds of doubt, and 
only temporarily obscured by mists of error. 

The treatises of Benedict Spinoza are generally admitted to 
have exercised considerable influence. Bayle, it is true, de- 
nies that Spinoza ever had many followers ;* yet many men of 
learning and celebrity have acknowledged themselves indebted 
to him. He was not the founder of a sect in religion; his works 
are too abstruse for popular comprehension ; he claims no per- 
sonal infallibility, no specially divine mission, no miraculous 
revelation. We are told that he desired that no sect should be 
called after his name. ‘“ For he says in the 25th chapter of the 
Appendix to the fourth book of Ethics, that those who would 
help others to the attainment of the supreme go¢ vcd, together with 
themselves, will not desire that their doctrine be called by their 
name; and where he is explaining what ambition is, he plainly 
taxes such as do this with being ambitious of glory.”"¢ Yet 
this philosophy has united with and modified other systems 
which appear to have had greater success. In character Spin- 
oza is said to have been amiable; his private life is generally 
reported as blameless. He was never a successful man in a 
worldly sense, and seems to have devoted himself arduously to 
the study of philosophy, for the purpose of discovering truth. 

he son of a Portuguese Jew, born in Holland, endowed 
with a searching intellect, with a spirit that could not rest 
satisfied without attempting to penetrate to the fundamental 
causes of things, Spinoza seems to have been without a country 


that he could regard as his own; he early found himself 


* Philos. Dict + Preface to Opera Pusthuma, 
t His personal appearance cou!d not have been attractive, if we are to be- 
lieve the following; yet we may doubt the judgment of the garrulous chronicler 


land ominous 


as to What was dismal 
** Many persons who saw him have told me that he was a little man, ofa yellowish com. 
plexion; that he had something dismal in his looks, and something ominoue in his face.""— 


Sequel to the Menagiana. 
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alienated from human spmpathy, without a satisfying creed, and 
eventually without a Deity, for the God of his fathers, of 
Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, ceased to content his soul. 
For a time he accepted the triune Deity of the Christian, but 
did not long rest in that faith, Yet some supreme object of 
adoration his religious nature must have, for he was truly 
“ God-intoxieated.” He feltin himself that he must be immor- 
tal; his spiritual sense must ground on the infinite, the ever- 
lasting. Fichte announced to his class that on the morrow he 
should create God; Spinoza proposed to himself a similar un- 
dertaking—rather he determined to apply himself diligently to 
an exploration of his soul and of nature in order to tind the first 
cause, which he felt must somewhere exist. 
The philosophy of Spinoza has been characterized as atheistic, 
nd otten as pantheistic. These terms do not satisfactorily rep- 
resent his system: it surely was not atheistic. It is, in many 
of its prominent features, nearly identical with several systems 
which are called pantheistic, but contains much of a practical 
character that belongs especially to itself. In endeavoring to 
lind a first cause, it is undoubtedly quite scientific to proceed, 


From nature up to nature’s God.” 


The theological method is the opposite—a priori. Revelation 
being accepted, everything else is accounted for. But the 
skeptical mind will be continually questioning the evidences 
for the truth of revelation. 

Sir William Hamilton has been endeavoring, and apparently 
not without success, to convince the world that the common- 
sense philosophy of his Seot th predecessors is not so absurd as 
has been supposed; but there is a sense common to all men 
which may be taken as the starting-point for a progressive sys- 
tem of metaphysics and ethics. The basis may be real even 
though we do not find the superstructure which those thinkers 
have built upon it at all admirable. 

opimnoza endeavored to find a satisfactory starting-point. We 
imagine it was not so much to convince himself of the 


truth of his conclusions, that his speculations were at first 


undertaken, as to demonstrate their reasonableness to others. 


. 
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To those who insist upon satisfying the intellect, resting noth- 
ing upon intuition, but making all answerable to logic, his 


method cannot be objectionable. He lays down certain axioms 





vere idee—and if their correctness be admitted, the rest. he 
believes, must certainly follow. Yet most readers, we assume, 
will accept or reject Spinoza’s conclusions accordingly as they 
do or do not appeal to their intuitive convictions, or pre-estab- 
lished opinions, without reference to the laboriously-constructed 
scaffolding of logic which he has employed to assist in their erec- 
tion. We will glance at these first principles, which we be- 
lieve did not lead Spinoza to his final conclusions, and which 
will not help us to understand, or induce us to adopt them. 

Kor the accepiaince of the ver idew, we are dependent upon 
something very like the common sense assumptions of Reid. 
‘ Veritas,” he says. “index sui est et falsi.” And again, “ that 
[ may know that I know, I must necessarily first know.” * 

In the Ethices he gives us a number of definitions, with ex- 
planations, of which two or three will serve as specimens : 


“1. By a thing which is causa sui, its own cause, I mean a thing 
the essence of which involves the existence of it, or a thing which can- 
not be conceived, except as existing. 

“3. By substance | mean what exists in itself and is conceived 
by itself, the conception of which, that is, does not involve the concep- 
tion of anything else as the cause of it. 

“6. God is a being absolutely infinite; a substance consisting of 
infinite attributes, each of which expresses his eternal and infinite es 


sence.”’ 
We also give a couple of the axioms: 


‘1. All things that exist, exist either of themselves or in virtue of 
something eise. 

“2. What we cannot conceive of as existing in virtue of something 
else, we must conceive through and in itself.” 


W hat does Spinoza prove from these definitions and axioms ? 
We are not quite sure that he proves anything, except that he 

* “Ut sciam me scire, necessario debeo prius scire.” And further, “ Hine 
patet quod certitudo nibil est praeter ipsam essentiam objectivam, De Emen- 
datione Intellectis 
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had a most subtle intellect. and was a patient worker. W hat 
we want to get at is his doctrine, concerning the creation and 
the Creator, with which, we reaffirm, these carefully prepared 
axioms and the demonstrated theorems growing out of them, 
have really nothing to do, though our philosopher imagined 
they furnished the desired proof. The nature of substance, and 
our ideas of substance we do not eare to discuss fully here; we 
are willing to believe our eyes and ears, and to rest content 
with our knowledve of knowledge, as far as it goes. Some of 
Spinoza’s subordinate conclusions are interesting, as this con- 


cerning the reality of substance : 


* Ifany one aflirms that he has a clear, distinct—that is to say, a 
true—idea of substance, but that. nevertheless, he is uncertain whether 
any such substance exists, it is the same as if he were to affirm that he 
had a true idea, but yet was uncertain whether it was not false.” 


And thus he proceeds to demonstrate the existence of a 
(ro L, the “Calusa lTnmanens omnium.” Ile Says in one of his 
letters that, * nothing is more clear than that, on the one hand, 
everything waich exists is conceived by or under some attri 
bute or other; that the more realitv, therefore, a being or thing 
has, the more attributes must be assigned to it;” and * the 


more attributes | assign to a thing, the more I am forced to 


There is something in this, however we may carp at it. 
It reminds us of some ot Poe’s philosophic speculation, (and 
Por had a mind tor pli OSOpnY FE what Was Jocosely called the 
guessing-method ;—imagining every possible conception as an 
attribute of a thing, and then striking out what is inconsistent. 
1by this method as well as by Spinoza's, it 1s easy to prove the 
existence of a God, for all attributes of perfection are consistent 
with our idea of [lim. 

We discover truth through the exercise of two faculties, 
Imagmation and doubt, ‘hey are two advocates, one sustain- 
ing the athrinative, the other the ne vative of every proposition. 
Reason cle clades betwe en them, and v1Ves judgment accordingly. 


Letter to De Vries. 
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What is God, according to the philosophy of Spinoza? He 
is not, as he would seem to be in the popular belief, a personal 
Being, stationed somewhere in space, looking upon his creation 
as something distinct from himself, yet in which he deigns to 
take an interest; acting fitfully; moved by prayers and by 
men’s free-will acts, good or bad ; capable of emotions of satis- 
faction or anger; establishing laws which act without his 
further agency ; judging his creatures finally, when from his 
attribute of omniscience they must have been judged, and their 
destiny fixed before they were created. Is Spinozism more 
satisfactory then our customary belief? If it were, it would be 
more generaily accepted. Neither is the Deity of Spinozism 
properly characterized as the soul of the universe. “The God 
of Spinoza is not attached to the world, he is the world itself: 
the intelligence which he accords him has nothing regulated, 
nothing ordained, it is only the knowledge of movements, of 
acts, of ideas, of forms, which are incessantly produced by a 
fatal necessity.” * 

This seems to us not different from the conclusions of 
Darwin aud Huxley. Is it something for Spinozism that it 
reaches a point to which the investigations of the foremost men 
of science of our day have at last led? Not that we suppose a 
satisfactory theogony has been attained through scientific re- 
searches. There are doubtless many things in heaven and 
earth not vet dreamt of by philosophy or science. But there 
may be something in this philosophy and this science coming 
to the same conclusions two hundred years apart. Perhaps 
the Creator may yet be satisfactorily united to his universe; 
we may in time get some faint answer to the eternal wherefore 
of all ages, we may perceive a harmony and beauty in all that 
is done, and even be reconciled to evil, or believe in the final 
perfection of all without Leing accused of blasphemy ; we may 
account for the present state of things without pretending to 
believe absurdities. For the present, we must not deny a per- 
sonal Deity ; neither must we be satisfied with conceiving him 


* Encyclopedie Moderne, vol. III. 
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as did Goethe—as a central intelligence in the heart of space. 
As Schiller expresses it: * 


The Maker rests unseen; retired, he veils 
Himeelf in everlasting laws. And these, 

Not him, the skeptic sees. ‘* Wherefore a God?” 
He eries; “ the world suflices for itself!” 

And not the Christian’s adoration more 

Him honors than this skeptie’s blasphemy. 


Don Carlos, Act IIL, Scene 10, 

God, according to Spinozism, is the only causa libera - all 
else is bound by iron laws of necessity. For ourselves, we are 
to believe in fixed fate, but not at all in free will; we only act 
as we must. We, in our imperfection, vive names to things, 
as contingency, Iree-agency, because we are obliged to adopt 
these partial ideas from necessity ; but in reality there is no 
such thing. God is subject to the necessity of bis own nature ; 
he could not act differently from what he does, because he acts 
out himself Yet he is free, and he only. All of his creatures 
act as imperfect parts of himself. + 

Evil cannot be conceived as existing according to this phi- 
losophy. W hat we term evil is only our impertect notion of a 
part of a perfect whole. God is perfect; nature, which is what 
we see of him must be perfect; but we, as imperfect beings, 
cannot see enough to perceive the universal harmony. Every- 
thing, every person is just what God intended it to be—just 
what it must be as a part of God. We see through a glass 
darkly. Like the water-wagtail of Montgomery, we imagine that 
everything was made for us; at least we perceive things only 
in their relations to ourselves. We are apt to end as we begin 
with a conception of the ego and the non ego, as expressed in 
the formula of some of our modern philosophers. 


** Den Kiinstler wird man nicht gewahr, bescheiden 
Verhiillt er sich in ewige Gesetze! 
Die sieht der Freigeist, doch nicht ihu. Wozu 
“in Gott? sagter: die Welt ist sich genug ! 
Und keines Christen Andaht hat ihn mehr, 


Als dieses Friegeists Listerung, gepriesen.”’ 


y 


+ Tractutus Theologico-Politicus, ¢, iv., s. 4. 
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We cannot resist the will of God, we cannot rebel against 
Him; if we do so, the act itself is from God, and willed by 
Him. Actions are good or bad, not positively, but in our con 
ception, and as respects the nature of the agent. We do not 
ascribe moral qualities to the inferior animals, neither would a 
higher order of beings, probably, regard us as acting in any 
other way than as is clearly perceived we must. On the whole, 
and to express it popularly, we do the best we know how. 
Regarding a swarm of bees or a colony of ants, we should be 
greatly amused at a contemplative drone or a_ philosophic 
pismire, who should consider the workers of the hive or the 
ant-hill as free agents, and should attempt to account for their 
proceedings by a system of ethics or metaphysics. It is a 
foolish question which Spinoza here answers, yet it has been 


asked by those who should have known better: 


“Tf Tam asked why, then, all mankind were not greated by God so 
ag to be governed solely by reason? It was, I reply, because there was 
to God no lack of matter to create all things from the highest to the 
lowest grade of perfection; or, to speak more properly, because the laws 
of God's nature were ample enough to suffice for the production of all 
things which can be conceived by an infinite intelligence.’’* 


He might as well have replied that it was to make fools ask 
questions, the answers to which, if given, they could by no 
means understand. <A difficulty suggested by Blyenburg is 
more reasonable, though Spinoza’s explanation will not, we 
fear, be found generally satisfactory. Blyenburg declares that 
if what the philosopher says be true, then bad men fulfil God's 


will as well as good. Spinoza answers : 


“Tt is true that they fulfil it, yet not as the good, nor ax well as the 
good, nor are they to be compared with them. The better a thing ora 
person is, the more there is in it or him of God's spirit, and the more he 
expresses God’s will; while the bad, being without that divine love which 
arises from the knowledge of God, and through which alone we are 
called—in respect of our understandings—his servants, are but as instru- 
ments in the hand of the artificer; they serve nnconsciously, and are 


consumed in the service.’’+ 


* Ethics ¢ Correspondence with Blyenburg. 
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Again he is referred to Nero's murder of his mother 
Aggripina, and asked if his God is the cause of such things. 
Ile answers: 


* God is the cause ofall things which have reality. If yon can show 
that evil, errors, crimes. express any real things, I agree readily that 
God is the cause of them: but [I conceive myself to have proved that 
what constitutes the essence of evil is not a real thing at a‘l, and that, 
therefore, God cannot be the cause of it. Nero’s matricide was not 
crime, in so far as it was a positive outward act. Orestes also killed his 
mother; and we do not judge Orestes as we judge Nero. The crime of 
the latter lay in his being without pity, without obedience, without 
natural affection—none of which things ¢ rpress any positive essence, but 
the absence of it: and, therefore, God was not the cause of these. 
although he was the cause of the act and the intention.’’* 


Spinoza, it is seen, was entirely consistent, and was not to be 
jostled from his position by any difficulties which could be 
raised. We do not expect, however, that Spinozisin will ever 
be found a satisfactory basis for man’s conduct in relation to 
his fellows. Men will continue to judge one another ; laws will 
be made, and law-breakers will be punished. Spinoza ad- 
mitted this, yet his system remains the same, and insists upon 
its own consistency |! TLowever we shall continue to regard each 
others’ acts, and our own. as good or bad, as wise or unwise, 
and shall believe that in any given cuse we might have acted 
differently ; and we shall draw lessons from our own experience 
and that of others, and imagine ourselves to be euided by 
principles so derived. We shall do thus, perhaps, because God 


so wills it, and we could not act differently if we willed, and 


we shall not will, except as God wills. It is a periphery of 


reasoning about which we whirl and do not advance. Mean- 
while, what we must regard as the practical difficulties of life 
and of faith remain unsolved. 

The pantheistic portion of Spinozism is by no means new ; 
it is perhaps as old as religious speculation, for where or by 
whom it originated is undetermined. It was held by some 


most ancient sects of the Hindoos, and was in vogue among the 


* Correspoudence with Blyenburg. 
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Chinese. The doctrine of the Sadducees was similar, and from 
them a Mahometan sect, the Zindikites, derived their panthe- 
istic tenets.* David of Dinant, in the thirteenth century, 
held that God and matter were identical, and Alexander, the 
Epicurean, declared that all things were essentially God.+ This 
doctrine, as understood ainong the Romans, Is wel expressed 


by Seneca ° 


‘They mean the same Jupiter as we, the preserver and governor of 
the universe, or mind and spirit, the lord and artificer of this mundane 
fabric, towhom every appellation doth agree. Will you cal! him fate ? 
You will not be mistaken, It is he upon whom all things depend, the 
cause of causes. Willyon hae him providence ? You will be in the 
right. For it is he by whose care this world is so ordered that it goes 
on steadily and exerts its operations, Will you give him the name of 
nature? You mistake not. For it is he from whom all things receive 
their beginning, by whose spirit we live. Will you call him the world? 
You speak the truth. For he is all what you see, all diffused through 


all its parts, and supporting himself by his own power.’ 


] .) | . 
It was also taught by Empedocl s, and is thus expressed in 


the discourse ol ¥ to: 


Estne Dei sedes nisi terra, et pontus, et aer, 


Et ceelum et virtus?) Superos quid quaerimus ultra? 


Jupiter est quodcunque vides, quodcunque moveris. 


From the standpoint of Deity, as by his system we are led 
to conceive it. the position Ol Spinoza seems reasonable. Ap- 
plied to men in their relations with each other, it is incredible. 
Relatively to his fellows, man is an Imperfect being: he is sub- 
ject to ch nges, and shou d be induced to me nd his Ways, 

It God is all, and all is God, why not for a speculative 
theory conceive of (god as imp rfect; but as struggling toward 
perfection which, trom his nature, he must event ally attain ? 
[f the whole is p riect, the parts must be so, I" tively to the 


} , ‘ . 
Whole: so far OpMozism is reasonable. But the parts are not 


* Pietro della Valle, t. iii, p. 394 + Albertus in lL. Phys. Tract. iii, ce. xiii 


} Seneca, Guaest Natur. |. ii, e. 14 Lucan, Pharsalia |, ix, v. 578. 
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perfect to any possible conception of ours, and it is too much 
for our finite intelligence to believe them so. Shall we 
admit that there are two causes, the one ye rfect. the other im- 
periect; one good, the other evil? Then they must be both 
first causes; for evil cannot proceed from good: the nature 


of the parts cannot differ from that of the whole. If God is all 


perfect. all good, then all that emanates trom him is cood, and 
must ever remain so: for it could acquire no attributes whieh 
are not from him, from whom a// is. Ilere we come back to 


[It has alwavs been difficult to reconcile God's goodness with 
the evidences of cruelty in the world. Animals. from the 
highest to the lowest, prey upon each other; some are formed 

xpressly to subsist by the destruction of those weaker than 
themselves. Live and let live, is not the law of animated 
nature, but life is sustained at the expense of lite. Many turn 


th horror from the contem) ation of this state of things, and 


sometimes doubt if the Ruler of the world—whom we are told 


! 
Is Ormnmipotent can be Loo. Pain, we say, is a fact: and not 
all the systems of ll the philosophers and theologians can dis- 
pose of it, or reconcile a benevolent nature to its eXistence, 


vols and blind!” says Spinozism, * pain exists but in 
your imaginations ; it is only a notion of yours.” Give us the 
proof; and proot, of a met iphysical kind, Spl 1OZA WIL Give us, 
but it does not satisfy. We want tacts, materia! facts which 
our dull comprehensions can penetrate. This, even, is not 
wanting, though not furnished by Spinoza, and our philosophy 
and Deity are not without justification. It is doubtful that 
animals suffer much in being destroyed by the carnivora; men 
may be eaten by lions and tigers without experiencing par- 
ticularly unpleasant sensations. Such—or nearly to that point 


is the testimony of Dr. Livingstone : 


‘Starting and looking half round, I saw the lion just in the act of 
springing upon me, I was upon a little height: he caught my shoulder 
as he sprung, and we both came to the ground below together. Growl- 
ing horribly close to my ear, he shook me as a terrier dog shakes a rat. 
The shock produced a stupor similar to that which seems to be felt by a 


mouse after the first shake of the eat. It caused a sort of dreamivess, 


| 
; 








i, ei le 
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in which there was no sense of pain or feeling of terror, though I was 
quite conscious of all that was happening. It was like what patients, 
partially under the influence of chloroform, describe, who see all the 
operation, but feel not the knife. This singular condition was not the 
result of any mental process. The shake annihiliated fear, and allowed 
no sense of horror on looking round at the beast. This peculiar state 
is probably produced in all animals killed by the carnivora ; and, if 80, 
is a merciful provision of our benevolent Creator for lessening the pain 
of death.’’* 


‘T'o the same effect is the testimony of others who have barely 
escaped destruction by wild beasts. We see that it is possible 
to conceive that 


‘ Whatever is, is right.’’ 


The universe again resolves itself into harmony in our under- 
standing; and Spinozism is not’ altogether absurd. It is 
questionable if pain is a positive thing; if it is not a negative 
accompaniment to pleasure. A lesser degree of it is given as 
a Suggestion to the instinct of self-preservation. Yet, when 
suffered, we believe that all whose souls have risen above it, 
who have fairly philosophized upon it, have found that there 
are sufficient compensations ; that it is not impossible to con- 
ceive it as always beneficial. It is seldom to be voluntarily 
endured, and generally cannot be from a law of our nature. 
The power of the nerves to feel pain is limited; it can never 
overcome an active will—in other words, no one can suffer 
more than he is able to bear. Martyrs have perished joyfully 
in the flames or on the rack; religious enthusiasts of all ages 
have inflicted upon themselves the most fearful injuries, and 
remained apparently unconscious of suffering. It will be said 
that religious zeal raised these persons above physical conscious- 
ness ; and we assert that the higher-faculties of the soul, actively 
exerted, can at any time make any one indifferent to nervous 
sensation. This has been often exemplified on battle tields 
and in military hospitals. With a sufficient amount of spiritually 


exercised will, pain will be found a stimulus to our higher 


* Travels in Africa 


VOL. XXIII.—NO. XLV 
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mental qualities, bringing us something more than equal com- 
pensation. 

Cicero discourses upon this subject in his usual admirable 
manner. He will not deny that pain is an evil, but ridicules 
Epicurus, and refutes the Stoics when they assert that it is not. 
“ This argument,” he savs, “is a better one, and has more truth 
in it, that all things which nature abhors are to be looked upon 
as evil ° that those which she approves of are to be considered 
as good.” * Yet the wise man will rise above this as over all 


necessary ills. 


* Wherefore, if, as you granted in the beginning, infamy is worse 
than pain, pain is certainly nothing; for while it appears to you base 
and unmanly to groan, ery out. lament, or faint under pain,—while you 
cherish notions of probity, dignity, honor, and keeping your eye on them 
refrain yourself—pain will certainly yield to virtue, and by the influence 
of imagination, will lose its whole force. For you must either admit 
that there is no such thing as virtue, or you must despise every kind of 


pain.” + 

The assertion that pain is, or may be, a blessing, will not 
grow into an article of popular faith, we apprehend. Neither 
Kpicurus nor Spinoza could make a man with the gout believe 
himself favored in having such a disease. It would seem like 
an insult to say to a person suffering with a raging toothache, 
] 


‘Be virtuous and you will be happy ;” thoug! 


1 if he is supersti- 
thous, he may Impute his present affliction to former transgres 
sions, and certainly if it is due to a violation of the laws of health 
he will be right. But that he should continue to expose him 
self that he may have the luxury of feeling pain, no sane man 
will believe wise. 


* The life we enjoy is the result of maternal agony ; our very bread 


* Tusc. Disp., b 12 
+ Tusc. Disp., b 13. He goes further and shows virtue and courage to 
be identical ‘Appellata est enim ex viro virtus; viri autem propria maxime 


est fortitudo. Cujus munera duo sunt maxima mortis, dolorisque, contemptio 


Utendum est igitur his, si virtutis compotes, vel potius si viri volumus esse, quo- 


viam a viris virtus nomen est mutata 1b., 18 
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is only obtained after the evil and anguish of suffering myriads; there 
is not one atom of the knowledge we possess now which has not, in some 
century of the world or other, been wrung out of nature’s secrets by the 
sweat of the brow, or the sweat of the heart. The very peace which we 
are enjoying at this present day, how has that been purchased? By 
the blood of heroes whose bodies are now lying mouldering in the trenches 
of a thousand battle-fields.”’ * 


To account by the Spinozie philosophy for the different 
notions of body and mind would seem to be not easy. Our 
conception of substance is not a mere delusion, we must be 
lieve; our bodies are a reality. If body and mind are two 
distinct things, how account for their union? Leibnitz had a 
theory which he called the “ Harmonie Pré-¢tablie,” which was 
probably suggested by the writings of Spinoza. According to 
this, matter and mind are co-existent; bodies are formed, and 
minds found to exactly match them. Leibnitz illustrates his 
theory by supposing two watches so constructed as to run to- 
gether perfectly. There are two ways in which this can be 
done. One is by having them both made so as to run in har- 
mony, the other by having a skilled watchmaker to constantly 
oversee and regulate their movements. The one plan would 
illustrate the view of those who hold the Creator as continually 
busied in regulating the universe; the other view, which Leib- 
nitz regards as more reasonable, is that the world was perfectly 
constructed in the beginning, and consequently needs no tinker- 
ing.t 

This will help us to understand the doctrine of Spinoza. 
The body acts independently of the mind, not only in what we 
call the ordinary operations of nature, but in less easily- 
comprehensible particulars. The body does not affect the 
power of the mind as respects thought, nor does mind control 
body. Yet body is the ‘deate of mind, and whatsoever it does 
the mind perceives. They are, in fact, one and the same 
thing; one being with diverse qualities. What we call mind 
and what we eall bx dv, each does its own work. ‘To compre 
hend this it may help us to consider the inferior animals and 


* F. W. Robertson’s Sermons, fifth series, xx 
+ Leibnitz Opera, t. 1. p. 133 
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their works, which, if we conceive them to be undirected by 
mind, are, perhaps, as wonderful, proportionately, as the 
operations of our more pertect bodies. W hat body ean or 
cannot do,” says Spinoza, “no one has yet determined ; bi dy, 
ie.. by the law of its own nature, and without assistance from 
mind. No one has 30 probed the human frame as to have de 
tected all its functions and exhausted the list of them. There 
are powers exhibited by animals far exceeding human Sugacity; 
and, again, feats are performed by somnambulists on which, in 
the waking state, the same persons would never venture—itself 
a proof that body is able to accomplish what mind can only 
admire.” 

The unconscious operations of the body, it may be said, are 
as inexplicable as those we attribute to the workings of the 
mind. And we are brought. at length, to the problem of the 
principle of life, which is altogether insolvable by human 
reason ; though Spinozism furnishes, doubtless, as rational 
thie ory as can be adduced. 

We should have liked to ask the philosopher whether the 


physical act of Writing those treatises of his was made alto- 


t 


gether independently of his mind? He would probably have 
answered that the two worked in perfect harmony, each inde 
pendent of the other. Yet with this answer we should hardly 
be satistied, for the plan of his work must have been a mental 
conception, and the impulse to put it in writing must have pro 
ceeded from the mind—such, at least, is the apprehension 
which our mind insists upon, and our body helps us to record 
the conclusions. 

A thought grows out of the theory of the * Harmonie Pré 
établic which may be worthy of a passing notice. The body 
which the mind seleets for itself} or which is selected for it. or 
whose particies arrange themselves in accordance with law tor 
its Uses, InUsl be exactly adapted to it. Spinoza would Say that 
they are one and the same thing under different manifestations. 
‘Then, 1f our ideas of loveliness and unloveliness, of excellence 
and linperfection, are correct, we can judge a person Mentiy by 


his corporeal form, and we are not confined to the features 


which, as we say, reveal the soul. For al! his physical imper- 
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fections, even what are called hereditary diseases, he is 
responsible ; or they are a part of him, even of the immortal ; 
at least they reveal the nature of the entire being. 

When the body is resolved into its original elements, what 
becomes of the mind, or soul, which accompanied it? Is that, 
too, resolved into its elements, becoming a part of the spiritual 
portion ot Deity ¢ Nearly to this—the nirwana of the Hin- 
doos* does Spinozism lead us yet not quite. Some of our 
faculties perish utterly ; what pertains to sense, to memory, to 
the imagination. What is God-like exists eternally. Some 
persons have in them nothing durable, and they shall be finally 
annihilated. Indeed, they never were anything but a delusion. 
We have existed before birth—those of us who have existed 
at all—and we shall exist after death.+ 

We find some difficulty in reconciling this with another 
declaration that “ Mens humana ipsum humanum corpus non 
cognoscit, nec ipsum existere scit, nisi per ideas affectionum 
14 
pe 
And also, ** Mens se ipsam non cognoscelt, nisi quatenus cor- 


quibus corpus afficitur.’ 
poris affectionum ideas percipit.” 
Asa summary of the religious tendencies of Spinozism, we 


quote his declaration that “ the mind of man being part of 


the Infinite intelligence, when we say that such a mind per- 
celives this thing or that, we are, in fact, saying that God per 
ceives it, not as He is infinite, but as He is represented by the 
nature of this or that idea ; and similarly, when we say that a 
man does this or that action, we Say that God does it, not as He 
is infinite, but as He is expressed in that man’s nature.” And 


after all, this is not materially ditlerent though it associates the 


~ RB eG 
.*s 1uS experimurque,” says Spinoza, “nos aeternos esse Nam 
s nor is res illas sentit qnas intelligendo concipit, quam quas in 
memoria habet. Mentis enim oculi quibus res videt observatque sunt ips 
Stra . 
t “The nan mind does not recognize the human body itself, neither know 
to ¢ t. except throuzh the ideas of the affections, by which the body is 
affected.” Ethics. Pars IT. Prop. xix 


The mind knows not itself, except so far as it perceives the ideas of 


the affections of the body.’ Prop. xxiii 
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parts of Deity more intimately in our conception—from the 
philosophy expressed in the familiar lines : 


* All are but parts of one harmonious whole, 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul.” 


W hat are the practical bearings of Spinozism upon our life 
and actions? If we receive into our natures this philosophy, 
in what direction will be our consequent development? It 
was for the purpose of self-direction that Spinoza speculated, 
and it was that others might be benefitted by his conclusions 
that he gave them to the world. We want to know how he 
would have us act that our condition may be bettered. Spin- 
oza did not believe in total depravity, nor in the sinfulness of 
human nature at all. The tendencies of our souls are in the 
right direction ; as God wills them to be; still we are suscept- 


ible of improvement. “Most people,” he says, “deride 
or vilify their nature; it is a better thing to endeavor 
to understand it.” With this sentiment no enlightened person 


at the present day will quarrel, we opine. We wish to under- 
stand our nature, and shall be thankful to any one who will 
assist us to do so. ‘ However extravagant my proceeding may 
be thought,” says Spinoza, ‘1 propose to analyze the properties 
of that nature as if it were a mathematical figure.” It is a dif- 
ficult problem which he undertakes to solve, but he does it in 
a masterly manner. 

Mind is not to be regarded as a faculty, but merely as an 
act, or an idea corresponding to certain affections of the body. 
All forms of consciousness, or sensation, ure comprehended 
urder the notion of mind. The mind, like the body, is com- 
posed of many small portions, and the two are united by the 
relations of these component parts. There are many divine 
inclinations of body and mind ; we are to balance and harmon- 
ize these to attain the most perfect development of which we 
are capable. 

Spinozism, like all systems where the attainment of truth is 
the end of speculation, comes round to the point of accepting 
the dictates of what we call conscience, as the guide of life. All 


philosophies, all sincere religious systems, ancient or modern, 
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accept the same conclusion. The difficulty seems to be in de- 
ciding where there may be differences of perception as to what 
is right. ‘“ Happiness,” says Spinoza, “is not the reward of 
virtue, but virtue itself” Whatever makes us happy, that is 
good. We may reverse the old maxim and say, be happy and 
you will show yourself to be good. This certainly is a pleasing 
conclusion, and one which we ought all joyfully to accept, 1f we 
can. It is a rule which an unwarped nature could make no 
mistakes in following. In attempting to make happiness con- 
sequent upon virtuous behavior, we may be deceived as to the 
nature of our actions. But let us study our consciousness as to 
the effect which each act has upon us, making us happy or un 
happy, and we cannot go wrong, if conscience is reliable. 
Accepting all as from God, and a part of God, we shall 
seek the happiness of all. To love God is to love all manifest- 
tations of Him, and in this love we shall all be happy. We 
shall not, if we adopt Spinozism, look upon evil as a thing to 
be studied and avoided: we shall consider only the good and 
aspire to it. “The wise man will not speak in society of his 
neighbors’ faults, and sparingly of human nature; but he will 


speak largely of human virtue and human power, and of the 


means by which that nature can best be perfected, so to lead 
men to put awav that fear and aversion with which they look 
on goodness, and learn with relieved hearts to love and desire 
:_” 


Goethe declared that he could not but find satisfaction in a 
system which led to conclusions such as are expressed in the 
Spinozic question, “Tf I love thee, what is that to thee ?” It 
is difficult for our selfish human nature to accept practically the 
beautiful sentiment thus expressed, but Christianity leads to 
the same point. “He who loves God,” continues Spinoza, 
‘will not desire that God should love him in return with any 
partial or particular affection, for that is to desire that God for 
his sake should change His everlasting nature and become lower 
than himself.” 

Accepting Spinozism, we could not be uncharitable. The 
bad in our fellows, we should say, is their misfortune, rather 
than their fault. If they knew better they would behave better. 
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The laws governing human conduct are as inexorable as those 
which keep the planets in their orbits. As knowledge increases 

-that is, as God reveals or perfects himself—evil will disappear. 
From immoderate desire, from ignorance of the consequences 
of indulgence, arise most of the ills of life. When we know 
what, and how much of a thing is good for us, we shall govern 
ourselves accordingly, and escape the penalties by which we are 
now overtaken. “Mens humana, quaedam agit, quaedam vero 
patitur.” We are passive beings in our ignorance; but where 
we act upon knowledge we are positive and may be considered 
as independent. Whatever we really doas independent beings 
is good, a declaration to which none of us will object, can we 
but be persuaded of its truth. 

By the laws of our nature each is striving after what will 
conduce to his development. The misfortune is, that like 
persons nearly starved when offered food, we ignorantly over- 
indulge our appetites, and suffer in consequence. It is right 
that we should desire, and inevitable that we should seek to 
satisfy our cravings, for only thus can we advance. We may, 
however, indulge one appetite so as to strengthen one part at 
the expense of the whole. If we love God, we shall seek after 
and attain balanced perfection and unalloyed happiness. If 
we are wise we shall not be unduly swayed by passion ; we 
shall calmly accept what God grants us, knowing that more or 
less would be injurious. We cannot fear, for nothing can 
happen to us except what is willed by a benevolent Deity ; we 
shall not hate, for such a sentiment is incompatible with this 
faith ; we shall not concern ourelves about the future, for that 
is arranged for us by divine beneficence. 

Spinozism is certainly a peaceful faith ; it is also a joyous 
one. It teaches us to look upon nature as something divine. 
The world is a temple for worship—rather, it is itself an object 
of worship. The human body in all its parts and functions, 
human nature in all its maifestations, demand our reverence, 
for they are expressions of Deity. We tolerate all creeds, all 
efforts to express the adoration which should be felt by all for 
everything. Even fetischism is respectable ; rocks, mountains, 
trees, stars and suns are adorable, for all are God. 
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Looking upon our fellow-beings, we shall see only what is 
good in them; what is not good, is only a passive quality, a 


negation, or imperfection. What is good we shall love; what 


is not good exists not. The vacuums, we may hope, will be 
filled up in time; 1f not, those we cannot love will cease to be, 
and in a future state there will be nothing unloveable. 

Spinoza’s practical conclusions have in them much that is 
admirable. Yet his philosophy, as a system, may be and gen 
erally is regarded as a failure, notwithstanding that his logic is 
usually accurate and subtle. He has been refuted by many 
Christian and infidel philosophers by Bonk: Invi hers Ke elon, 
Velthuyse, Poiret. Leibnitz, Voltaire* and others. Yet many 
men of excellent judgment—like Goethe——-have adopted his 
tenets, and confessed themselves greatly indebted to them. 
His theories, being built up altogether upon logic and science, 
must necessarily be undermined by the advancement of know 
ledge. No system, merely human, can long endure, or ever 
prove entirely satisfying. 





Art. II1.—1. Reépe rtoure Bibhiographique Universel, par GABRIEL 
PEIGNOT. Paris, 1812. 


{auteurs d Urs ‘'s sous des noms etrangers, é mpruntes, SUpPpOses, 


feints ad plaisir, abrége S, chiffrés, renverses, retournes, Ou 


changés Tune langue en autre, par ADRIEN BAILLeT. 
Paris, 1690. 


°. Dictionnaire aes ouvrage s anonyme s et ps udonymes, COM pose S, 
traduits, ou publiés en francais, avec les noms des autcurs, 
traducteurs, et ¢diteurs, accompagné de notes historiques ef 
eruques, par ANTOINE-ALEXANDRE BARBIER, bibliothé- 
caire du conseil d’Etat. Paris, 1806-8. 


* Voltaire’s summing up of Spinoza is characteristically pointed and effective 
Vous étes tres coufus, Baruch Spinosa: mais étes-vous aussi dapgereux qu’ on 


dit? Je soutiens que non 


ie 


et ma raison c’est que vous étes confus, que vous 
avez écrit en mauvais latin, et qu'il n’y a pas dix personnes en Europe que vous 
lisept d’ un bout a l’autre, quoiqu’on vous ait traduit en frangais, 
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4. Bibhotheca anonymorum et pseudonymorum detectorum, Jo 
HANNIS CHRISTOPHERI MYLII, cum prefatione GOTTLIEB 
SraLLu. Hamburg, 1740. 


5. Theatrum lnonymorum et Pseudonymorum, VINCENTII 
PLaccni. edente FABRICIO: MATTHIAS DREYER. 2 vols. 
Hambure, 1708. 


Few are aware of the extent and variety of anony 
mous literature. In the works, the names of which are 
at the head of this article, many thousands of anonymous 
works and of authors writing under feigned names are men- 
tioned. Mylius, who was a librarian at Jena, in Prussia, at the 
beginning of the last century, gave much attention to the sub- 
ject, but he confined his researches to Latin, German, and 
French authors and works, yet he alone discovered 3,200, of 
vhich number 1,700 were French. His work appeared in 1740, 
but his labors have been taken up by others since that time 
and the list of anonymous books is now incredibly long. The 
large work of Vincentius Placcius, originally published in 
1674, was in two large folio volumes: but the edition of' it 
subseq ne ntl vy civen to the world by John Albert Fabricius, in 
1708, was very much enlarged ; it contained the names of 6,000 
anonyms and pseudonyms, French, English, Dutch, German, 
Italian, Latin, Spanish, Hebrew, ete.; and the subjects of which 
they treated were as various. ‘Theology and biblical literature 
furnished a very large proportion of them. In fact, these two 
branches of study have been distinguished by special attention 
from these learned investigators of literary curiosities, and vol- 
‘minous treatises have been written thereon. We might men 
tion. among others, those of John Weckherr.* Gabriel Grad 
deck,+ John Christopher Wolf} and Andreas Stiernmann.| The 


Germans and the French have taken the lead in this species ol 


investigation; the English have taken but little interest in it; 
De S f les fis, pseu le figraphis et suppositits conjectura Amsterdam, 
har 
+P ymorum hebraicorum Hexacontas. 
N fia § pt hebr@erum anonymis, 


A ymorum ex § riptoribus gentis suiogothica Centurva pryuma 
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the Italians have done somewhat, but nothing to be compared 
with the patient labors of their neighbors north of the Alps. 
The most noted Italians in this department of literature are Gi- 
ovanni Seneso* and Cajetano Giardina.+ But of late years the 
subject appears to have excited but little interest. No work 
of such magnitude or patient research as that of Placcius, My 
lius, Barbier, or Baillet, so far as we are aware, (except Qué- 
rard’s hereafter mentioned,) has appeared, although the amount 
of anonymous and pseudonymous writing has been enormous 
within the last half century. When we refer to the daily 
press of this country alone, with its thousands of anonymous 
editorials, it will be seen what a vast field of labor is 
opened up; to say nothing of the papers, magazines, reviews, 
and other periodical publications of Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, and the rest of Europe, wherein anonymous writing 
is the rule, pseudonymous common, and (excepting in France) 
avowed authorship rare. 

It is well,in discussing a subject, to have a clear under- 
standing as to the meaning of the terms to be used in it. We 
shall therefore premise that the word * anonymous” will be 
used in its strict sense, as meaning ‘* without a name.” The 
work “pseudonymous,’ which in Greek signifies “ falsely 
named,” will be applied either to authors who have published 
works under a false name, or to works which have appeared 
under a suppositious one. Pseudonyms are sometimes qualifiea 
as “ allonyms,” “ heteronyms,” and “ cryptonyms,” but all these 
definitions come to very nearly the same thing. In general the 
word “ pseudonym” is suited to those who affix to their works 
a fictitious name invented at will. It will not, however, strictly 
apply to those who have amused themselves with or been 
guilty of literary forgeries or impostures, or imitations of other 
authors, or spurious editions, or fabrications of authorities. Each 
of these, of which there are many instances, must stand on their 


own merits or demerits. They form, however, a most interest- 


* La Visiera olzata Hecatoste di scrittori, che vaghi d@andare in Maschera fuor 
clel te ipo di carusuale sono scope rti 

+ De recta methodo citandi auctores et auctoritate S, animadversiones ¢ wlice, 
quibus de pseudonymis plagiariis et anonymis cognitiones accedunt 
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ing class of literary curiosities, and a volume might easily be 
writte 


1 concerning them. There is yet another curious class 
ch the term “ pseudographer” will not apply, viz. : those 
who cite authorities which are yet tocome into existence. Of 
these, the late Robert C. Sands, of the New York Commercial 
Advertiser, was a remarkable example. He had a propensity 
for innocent and playful literary mischief. It was his sport to 


excite public curiosity by giving extracts, highly spiced with 


to W 


fashionable allusions and satire, trom “ the forthcoming novel,” 
which novel, in truth, was, and is yet to be written; or else to 
entice some unhappy wight into a literary or historical news- 


liscnssion, then to combat him anonymously, or, inder 


the mask of a brother editor, to overwhelm him with history, 


‘ts, quotations, and authorities, all manufactured for the oe- 
Casion One instance of this occured in relation to a contro 
versy about tae material of the Grecian crown of victory. 
young ventlemen, fresh from college, had exhausted 
all their learning on the subject, till Sands grew tired of seeing 
so much scholarship wasted, and ended the controversy by an 
essay filled with learning, chiefly fabricated by himself for the 
and resting mainly on a passage in Pausanias, quoted 
in the original Greek, for which it is in vain to look in any 
edition of that author, ancient or modern.* 

ome authors have gone further than Sands did: they have 
ed titles of works which they stated they were preparing 


e press, but of which nothing but the titles was ever 


vritten Even Paschal, the historiographer of France. conde- 
scended to such trifling; but it is said he had a motive in 
d t, which was that his pension for writing the history 
of France might not be stopped ; und yet, when he died, his 
historic abors were found not to exceed six pages! But 
few have been so fortunate as he was. 


s was another French historian guilty of impositions 
through the medium of pretended citations of 
titles, instructions, letters, and memoirs, all of them his own 


0 


Sands in prose and verse 2 vols. New York 
1834 Introductory Memoir, p. 17 
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inventing. He gave his conjectures as facts, while he quoted 
he enjoyed 
e reputation as a historian, which, perhaps, was 
mainly owing to his constant professions of sincerity and of 


at random his pretended authorities. For a time 


Ce msiderabl 


deep research ; but at length he was suspected and then dis 
covered and exposed.* He may be classed among the literary 
impostors as well as the pseudographers. But forgeries and 
impostures, such as these, and as those of Samuel Ireland with 
regard to Shakespeare, do not properly come under the head 
of pseudonymie writings. 

Nor do literary hars merit classification with pseudonymists. 
Annius of Viterbo. master of the pilace under Pope Alex 
ander VI, was a great sinnerin this way. He pretended that he 
had discovered the genuine works of Sanchaniatho, Manetho 


Berasus, and others, of which only fragments are 1n existence, 


uiblished seventeen books of antiquities; but he never 
would admitthathe was a forger,declaring that he had found these 
works buried in the earth, though he never had any manuscripts 
to produce. 


At the close of the last century, one Giuseppe Vella, a 


i 


Sicilian prete ded that he possessed seventeen of the lost books 
of Livy in Arabie, and the history of Sicily during the Arabie 
} od, In proot of this he exhibited some Arabic manuscripts, 
which, however, when examined, were found not to contain u 


syllable of what he said. The history of this man’s lmpostures 
Is a very singular one. A more daring literary impostor neve1 
existed.t 

M. Barbier says: “ It would be easy for me to prove that in 
every library composed of useful books, one-third of them have 
uo indication of the authors, translators, or editors, ‘t This is 
probably an exaggeration, yet no doubt the number is very 


larve, and the proper classification of them has always been a 


F Se s Histoire de Charles LX. and Histoire Secrete de la M e Medi 
+ A full account of him is given in D'Israeli’s Curiosities of Literaty t 
Literary Impostures 
t J onnaire des ouvrages anonymes Discours pretimina I] me serait 
, prouver que dans toute bibliothéque composée d raves utiles il en 
existe 


n tiers sans indication d’auteurs, traducteurs, ou éditeurs 
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source of trouble to librarians and bibliographers. History tells 
us that in some instances persons using a nom de plume instead 
of their own have got into trouble. The Council of Trent 
decreed that no book should be published concerning religion 
or sacred things, without the name of the author. This decree 
was confirmed in France by a law of Henry IL, in 1547. In 
1572 Charles LX. signed an ordinance forbidding all disguis- 
ing of the name or the place of printing. An edict of Louis 
XIIL., issued in 1626, forbids the printing of any book, letter, 
harangue, or other writing, “without the name of the author”: 
but the Parliament which registered this law, restricted it to 
works concerning religion and affairs of state. Pope Clement 
VILL. modified the decrees of his predecessors by ordaining that 
“only those books should be condemned which contained doc- 
trine manifestly bad, or of suspected faith or hurtful to morals. 
And where the author was unknown, or his name concealed 
for just cause, the name of the examining bishop or inquisitor 
should be written.” The pope was of opinion that anonymous 
publication was often resorted to as a means of procuring the 
opinion of the public on a work, unbiassed by any personal 
considerations: and he knew that “often learned and holy 
men had published very good books without declaring their 
names, so that the church might profit therefrom and they 
avoid vain-glory.” 

During the days of the French republic the National Assem- 
bly passed a law by which the writers in public journals were 
compelled to sign their articles. This law very seriously affect- 
ed the independence and dignity of the press in France. But 
the laws passed under Charles X., Louis Philippe, and Napoleon 
[Il., went very nearly to the extent of annihilating the press 
altogether; at all events they reduced it to such a condition that 
it could not without imminent risk of suppression, fine, and im- 
prisonment, express any sentiments at all hostile to the govern- 
ment. ‘lhe anonymous system was most rigorously prohibited. 
M. Gabriel Peignot has taken the pains to compile a list and a 


history of works condemned to the flames by the Church and 
the State. This book forms a curious sequel to his Répertoire. 
The learned French author before mentioned, M. A. Barbier, 
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was indefatigable in his researches into anonymous and pseu- 
donymous literature. In his great work, the Dictionnarie des 
Ouvrages Anonymes et Pseudonymes, he has collected the names 
of nearly 24,000 anonymous works, with notes, giving a brief 
account of many of them. And to this he has added a list of 
upwards of 2,000 authors who have used noms de plume, and 
wulding these to another list of anonymous writers compiled by 
him, he has given to the world about 17,000 names of persons of 
ull nations who have contributed to this department of literature. 
He certainly takes precedence of all others who have labored 
in the same field, for, in addition to his great Dictionary, he 
was the author of nine other works of an analogous character. 
M. Barbier was also a constant contributor to periodicals, re 
views and encyclopedias. He was completely under the 
domination of the cacoethes scribendi, and he might fairly 
have said of himself as the poet, John Gower, did of his own 
career : 

‘Dum potui, ecripsi, sed nunc, quia curva senectus 

** Turbavit sensus, scripta relinquo scholis,” * 


He died in 1825, and his eldest son added a biographical 
memoir ot him to the Dictionnaire. In the course of this he 
pays the following tribute to his father’s learning and industry : 

Sa perte a été d’ autant plus vivement sentie dans la république 
des lettres que ce qu il a écrit n'est qu'une faible p yartie de ce 
que promettait encore |’ etendue de ses connaissances. Une 
plus longue carri¢re lui eut permi sans doute d’ajouter a ses 
importantes productions beaucoup d’autres ouvrages dont il 
estiicraindre que nous ne soyons privés, parce qu ils exigeaient 
des recherches sans nombre, et toute la vaste erudition qu'il 
uvait acquise au prix de tant de veilles.” + 

M. Louis Barbier was mistaken, to a certain extent, in sup 
posing ¢ thatthe re quisite researches to carry on the work would 


not i forthcoming, for his father has found a successor equally 


. To ld’s Jllustrations of Gower, XVI, 55. 
+ Notice biographique et litteraire. See vol. 4, of the Dictionnurie des Ouvrayes 


dnonymes, p. XXxi 
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laborious in Joseph Marie Quérard, whose recent work * has 
continued the catalogue down to the present day, and added 
many hundreds of additional names. 

In this work Mr. Quérard treats of all persons who have 
written in French, in all parts of Europe, and have disguised 
themselves under anagrams, asteronyms, cry ptonyms, initials, 
literary names, pseudonyms, facetious or strange, ete.t He 
brings forward several thousand names, and it really would 
seem that this kind of writing was the rule, and that putting 
one’s name to a work was the exception. Mr. Ralph Thomas, 
under the anagram of Olphar Hamst, about two years ago, 
preduced a work on the pseudonyms of modern and living 
authors, and they amount to about 2,000.t But it should be 
known that sometimes an author adopts several noms de plume, 
each one suited to the particular work in hand. Thus, Voltaire 
appears under no fewer than ninety-five pseudonyms, and nine 
writers falsely affixed his name to their works. Zadkiel, the 
seer, would himself be puzzled to tell where all this mystifica- 
tion ends, though he has for years dealt in it. and few recognize 
tichard J. Morrison under that prophetic title. Shakespeare 
makes his clowns quote from fictitious authors. One of them 
says to Olivia, “ For what says Quinapalus? Better a witty 
fool than a foolish wit.”§ 

M. Barbier attached a wider signification to the word 
“anonymous” than others do, or than we have done. He 
adopted the rule that all works should be considered anonymous 
if the name of the author did not appear on the frontispiece 
Sometimes the name of the author is found at the end of a 
dedicatory epistle, or in a preface, or in the certificate of the 
approval of the censor, or in the body of the license for printing, 
or following that license. One might, therefore, distinguish 


* Supercheries litteraires devoilees, 3 vols. Second Edition by M. M. Brunet 


aud Jannet, Paris, 1870, 

+ Galerie des écrivains Francais de toute |’ Europe, qui se sont déguisés 
sous des anagrammes, des asteronymes, des cryptonymes, des noms littéraires 
des pseudonymes, facetieux ou bizarres,”’ etc. 

t Handbook of fictitious names, London, 1868 

S Twelfth Night, Act I, Scene v 
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between different kinds of anonymous works; but the custom, 
he says, is to class them all together, and to refer solely to the 
frontispiece to decide the point.* This definition differs from 
that given in the Dictionary of the French Academy, and it 
does not give the correct idea of what an anonymous work 
really is. According to the Academy, the word “ anonymous” 
applies only to works whose authors are unknown, but M. 
Barbier offered his rule as the result of labor bestowed upon a 
multitude of works whose authors’ names, though fouud in the 
books, are not mentioned in the frontispiece. It must be con- 
fessed that his plan is an arbitrary one: he offers no valid 
reason for it, and he abandoned it in the last edition of his 
Dictionary.t+ 

Pseudonymic writing has come into vogue in England and 
America, chiefly during the present and preceding generation. 
In the last century the use of pseudonyms was rare. The best 
known and remembered is that of “Junius.” In their time 
those famous letters of Junius caused a great sensation by 
reason of the audacity of the attacks made in them on the 
British ministers, but it may well be questioned whether they 
would haye survived to posterity had it not been for the secrecy 
so inviolably kept as to their authorship. This adroit 
baffling of every effort made by the British government to 
discover the author, and the uncertainty which has attended 
the results of all subsequent investigations of the subject, have 
cast an air of mystery over it which will probably long render it 
attractive, and invest it with a literary importance to which the 
merits of the letters themselves, although undoubtedly great, 
do not entitle it. “Candour,” has been generally believed to 
be identical with “Junius,” and both are credited to Sir Philip 
Francis on very good grounds, with which, however, we are 
not at present concerned. The point to be dwelt upon is the 
success which attended the adoption of a nom de plume in Sir 
Philip’s case when it is morally certain that had he avowed 


** Mais |’ usage est de les ramener toutes a une seule, et de s’en rapporter 
au frontispice pour la determiner.” (Discours préliminaire, § 1.) 

+ J'ai retranche beaucoup d’articles de ce genre daus la nouvelle edition de 
ce Dictionnaire. (Ibid, note nouvelle.) 


VOL. XXUI.—NO. XLV 4 
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himself the author of the letters of “ Junius” and “ Candour,” 
he would have felt the full weight of the vindictiveness of the 
British government. The nation at large was a gainer by his 
fearless expression of opinion on the tyrannical acts of the Duke 
of Grafton and Lord North. though no great praise for courage 
can be given to the denouncer who skulks behind a screen. 

To our thinking a far more illustrious specimen of pseudony- 
mic writing is to be found in Chatterton’s poems of the Monk 
Rowley, under which disguise the too sensitive and unfortunate 
youth hoped to shelter himself from the ferocity of the critics ; 
though there are some who think that the pretended manuscripts 
of Rowley were not wholly fictitious.* The assumption of a 
pseudonym for purely literary purposes stands on a very differ- 
ent footing from the assumption of it for political purposes. The 
one very often adds to the pleasing effect of a work, while the 
other serves as a mere screen for the author. We have an affec- 
tionate remembrance of “Sir Roger de Coverley” and “ Will. 
Honeycomb,” the tactiturn “ Spectator,” and the reflective “ Citi- 
zen of the World ;” they rise up before our mind’s eye as old 
triends, while “ Martinus Scriblerus,” “M. B. Drapier,” and 
“Tsaac Bickerstaff” represent the misanthropical cynic imbued 
with the most terrible severity of sarcasm. There is nothing at- 
tractive about them. 

“The Author of Waverley” has much to answer for in 
giving popularity to pseudonyms. For as all the world was 
on the gui vive to tind out * The Great Unknown,” so imitators 
were not wanting. “Charlotte Elizabeth,” ‘‘ Barry Cornwall,” 
‘ Elia,” “Boz,” “The author of Pelham,” “Currer Bell,” 
“* George Eliot,” “ Jeames Yellowplush,” Peter Plymley,” “ In- 
goldsby,” “ Festus,” “ Delta,” “ Felix Summerly ” and * Peter 
Parley,” followed in quick succession ; and a host of humorists 
have sought to add to their reputation for facetiousness by the 
singularity of their noms de plume. It is, however, in the United 
States that the practice has attained to its greatest luxuriance. In 
Kngland, the aspirants for pseudonymic celebrity content them- 
selves with enigmatical names like “ Ouida,” “Silverpen,” “ Beth- 


*See Tyrwhitt’s Vindication of his Appendix to Chatterton’s Poems, 
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el,” or with those of which the sex cannot be determined, as“ Cur- 
rer Bell,” “ Acton Bell,” “ Ellis Bell,” “ F. G. Trafford ;” or with 
high-sounding ones, like “ Pisistratus Caxton,” ‘“ Historicus,” 
“Owen Meredith,” “ Cornelius O'Dowd,” “Guy Livingstone,” 
“Michael Angelo Titmarsh,” “Margaret Maitland,” “ Father 
Prout,” “ Alfred Crowquill,” “ Cyril Thornton.” But the imagi- 
nation of the natives of the great republic is more exuberant, 
and gives vent to itself under the guise of “ Fanny Fern,” “ Jen- 
nie June,” “ Hattie Hateful,” “ Paul Parallel,” “Oliver Optic,” 
“Timothy Titeomb,” “Old Nick,” “ Yuba Dam,” “Sam Slick,” 
‘“Squibob,” “ Doesticks,” “ Mrs. Partington,” “John Phcenix,” 
“Josh Billings,” ‘“ Mark Twain,” “ Artemus Ward,” “ Petro- 
leum V. Nasby,” “John Quill,” “Corry O’Lanus,” “ Deacon 
Kurtz,” ‘“‘ Phazma,” and “ Ned Buntline.” Some prefer a dash 
of the learned in their designations: such are “ Orpheus C. 
Kerr,” “ Meister Karl,” “ Carl Benson,” “ Porte-Crayon ;” and 
some select the romantic, as “Grace Greenwood,” “ Grace 
Egerton,” “ Barry Gray,” “ Marion Harland,” “ Eliza Pelling,” 
“ Walter Barrett, clerk,” and “ Manhatten.” 

Initials, pure and simple, have never acquired extensive 
popularity. “L. E. L.” and “S. G. O.” (Letitia Elizabeth 
Landon, and Sydney Godolphin Osborne) made good use of 
them, but they appear to be too vague to be relied upon for 
identification. A thousand persons may have the same initials, 
and, besides, they do not distinguish the sex of the owners of 
them ; for L. E. L. may just as well stand for Lewis Edward 
Lawrence, and §. G. O. for Sarah Georgina Oliver. Hence, the 
preference for names, fantastic, romantic, and otherwise. In 
such a case one might say to the author so concealed, “ "Tis but 
thy name which is thine enemy.” And, indeed, there might 
be but too much justice in the application of the amorous 
Juliet’s remark where the pseudonymic holds out expectations 
of wit or wisdom which are not realized. There comes a time, 
too, when the public wearies of a name, and that is when it 
but heralds reiteration of what has gone before; and in this 
respect some of the popular favorites of the day would do well 
to be wise in time, and having reaped their harvest of fame 
and its rewards, take off the mask and let the world see the 
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man as he is. “ Artemus Ward” could not have played the 
showman for ever, and when ‘* Hans Breitman” comes down 
from his balloon he will be prudent to rest on his laurels. 

If distinguished names will sanction a practice, the use of 
pseudonyms stands on unimpeachable ground, for some of the 
most eminent writers have resorted to it. The custom can 
bring testimony on its own behalf from the 14th century, when 
“Piers Plowman,” by his * Vision” and “ Creed,” angered the 
whole body of church and state in England. He was the 
Junius of his day, save that he wrote in rhyme while the other 
was content with prose. The author exposed, in allegory, the 
existing abuses of society, and inculcated the private and public 
duties of the clergy and the laity. It is generally believed that 
he was Robert Longland or Langland, a secular priest, and one 
of the first disciples of Wicklift; but he so well concealed his 
identity with “ Piers Piowman ” as to escape the vengeance of 
those whom he satirized; and in this respect there is paral- 
lelism between him and “Junius.” In modern times the most 
eminent writers, male and female, have patronized pseudonyms. 
It will be sufficient to mention Charles Lamb (‘ Elia”), Dickens 
(“Boz”), Proctor (* Barry Cornwall”), Lever (‘‘ Harry Lor- 
requer and “ Cornelius O'Dowd ”), E. R. Bulwer Lytton (** Owen 
Meredith ”), Rev. R. H. Barham (“Thomas Ingoldsby ”), Miss 
Evans (** George Eliot’), Madame Dudevant (** George Sand”), 
Sidney Smith (** Peter Plymley”), F. Mahony (* Father Prout”), 
Professor Wilson (*“ Christopher North”), Lord Ly tton (" Pis- 
istratus Caxton ”’), and that most prolific of all writers, Samuel 
G. Goodrich ty Peter Parley as whose works are sold by the 
hundred thousand. 

[t is observable that the use of pseudonyms has been 
resorted to mainly in those branches of literature wherein 
the follies and vices of mankind have formed the promi- 
nent topic of discussion, as is the case with novels, satires, 
poetry of the didactic class, and light literature generally. 
Rarely is it seen in serious works, but it is not uncommon 


among artists. The late distinguished painter, Daniel Maclise, 
assumed the name of ‘“ Alfred Croquis,” which seems to be a 
m odification of “ Alfred Croquill,” the pseudonymic of Alfred 
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H. Forrester, the humorous illustrator of Colburn’s Magazine, 
and of some of the works of Theodore Hook, Dickens, Maginn, 
“Tom Ingoldsby,” “Father Prout,” Punch, and the London 
Illustrated News. The late admirable artist, Robert Seymour, 
who may be said to have given a physical shape to Dickens’ 
Mr. Samuel Pickwick, seems also to have made use of the name 
“ Alfred Crowquill;” it evidently possesses attractions for 
artists, since we find three distinguished ones usingit. ‘“ Phiz”’ 
is another pseudonymic in use with the brethren of the humor- 
ous pencil. 

Among writers of the present day the ruling motive for ob- 
truding themselves before the public is the desire of celebrity, 
or, at all events, notoriety. To be talked about. interviewed, 
criticised, féted, praised, and well paid ;—these are the modern 
stimulants of literature. It is not because a man has some- 
thing new to say which may amuse or benefit the world, or 
that he feels within him that divine afflatus which impels him 
to give utterance to that which is in his thoughts, irrespectively 
of fame or reward, that he now-a-days rushes into print. 
Hence the world is flooded with a mass of literature which it 
is fearful to contemplate. But in the old scholastic days it 
was not so. In their quiet cloisters and libraries the thinkers 
and writers of former times studied out great works, which they 
afterwards gave to the world giatuitously, frequently withhold- 
ing their own names or assuming fictitious ones. Quite a 
voluminous history of these men might be written,—noble re- 
cluses, who were content to be merely the sowers ot knowledge, 
leaving to those who came after them the reaping of the harvest. 
In the middle ages no work enjoyed greater popularity than 
the Jmitatio Christi. This famous book found its way into 
thousands of homes and hearts, and was read from one end of 
Europe to the other. Yet to this day it is uncertain who was 
the author of it. The world at large attributed it to St. Thomas 
a Kempis; but it has been contended that it was originally 
written in French by a person named Gersen, or Gerson, and 
that Kempis only translated it into Latin. There has been 
much dispute on this subject, and it sustains our assertion that 
during the middle ages such works appeared, as it were, gra- 
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tuitously, and without the object of gaining fame or money 
thereby.* 

It would not be difficult to cite a few more equaliy remark- 
able instances of this anonymous authorship. In the 13th 
century there was a work called “The Nine Rocks,” which 
was in much vogue among the Beghards and the Brethren of 
free Spirit, who were very numerous in Germany and the Low 
Countries. In such reverence was this book held by them 
that it was of almost equal authority with the Bible in their 
estimation, yet the author of it is entirely unknown. in the 
following century Henry Suso, a Dominican monk, and one of 
the most celebrated mystic writers, composed a work concern- 
ing the nine rocks, or steps by which the divine man ascended 
to Deity ; but this book is entirely different from that which 
was in such high esteem among the Beghards. Of the origin 
of the latter all that is known was discovered in an ancient 
manuscript composed in Alsace in the 15th century,t wherein 
occurs the following passage :—‘“ Homo quidam devotissimus, 
licet laicus, librum de novem Rupibus conscripsit a Deo com- 
pulsus, ubi multa ad presens pertinentia continentur de EKe- 
clesiz renovatione et preevid gravi persecutione.” About the 
beginning of the 13th century, a number of prophecies pur- 
porting to emanate from Joachim, Abbot of Sara, in Calabria, 
were in circulation. These were contained in a_ book, called 
“The Everlasting Gospel,”—also “The Book of Joachim,” 
which was very generally accepted by the austere Franciscans. 

There was an introduction to this book, which was the work 
of another person. The book itself was not condemned, but the 
introduction was, and burned by order of Pope Alexander IV. 
Yet it has never been satisfactorily ascertained whether there 





ever was such a person as Joachim or not, nor who was the 
author of the introduction. Some say it was John of Parma, 
general of the Franciscans; some that it wasa Franciscan friar, 
named Gerard. ‘There arose a fierce controversy on this point, 
a history of which, as well of the “ Everlasting Gospel,” con 


* The history of this celebrated production is given by Vincentius Thuillierius 
in the Opera Posthuma Mabilloni et Ruinarti, vol. 3, p. 54. 
+ Mosheim Ecclesiastical History, part 2, chap. V., s. xii. 
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tains some curious incidents.* Guillaume de St. Amour, a 
doctor of the Sarbonne, and a man of genius, fiercely attacked 
the mendicant orders, especially the Franciscans and the Do- 
minicans, and proved from their Everlasting Gospel that “the 
perilous times that were to come in the last days,” predicted by 
St. Paul, were fulfilled in the establishment of those orders. 
Pope Alexander IV., ordered St. Amour’s works to be 
burned, and the author to be banished, (A. D. 1256), but in 
1632 those of his works which had been saved, were collected 
and published by Cordesius, who, to avoid the resentment of 
the mendicants, concealed his real name and assumed that of 
“Johannes Alitophilus.” But the friars obtained an edict 
from Louis XIII. for its suppression.t 

Another remarkable instance of pseudonymous authorship 
was the spurious history of Don Inigo de Guipuscoa (renowned 
as Ignatius Loyola), written in a witty vein by a bookseller at 
the Hague, named Le Vier, under the assumed name of Hercule 
Rasiel de Selve.t But, in truth, the authenticity of Loyola’s 
writings themselves has been called in question, the greater 
part of them having been supposed to have been the produc- 
tion of his secretary, John de Palanco.§ The Benedictines 
affirm that Loyola’s book of Spiritual Exercises is copied from 
the work of Cisneros, a Spanish Benedictine monk, and that 
the Constitutiones of the Sx ciety of Jesus were probably the work 
of Lainez and Salmeron, two learned men who were among its 
first members. W hoever was their real author, these works 
and the teachings of the Jesuits gave birth to one of the most 
famous collections of letters to be found in all literature, viz. : 
Les Provinciales, ou Lettres écrites par Louis de Montalte a un 
Provincial de ses amis, et aux Jesuites, sur la Morale et le Politique 
de ces Peres. Under the name of Louis de Montalte, the cele- 


* Boulay, Historia Academie Parisiensis, vol. 3, p. 292. Echard, Scriptores 
Dominicani, vol. 1, p. 202. Wadding, Annal. Minor, vol. 3, p. 213 

+ Boulay, ubi sup., vol. 3, p. 266 

t Histoire de 'admirable Don Inigo de Guipuscoa, Chevalier de la Vierge, et 
Fondateur de la Monarchie des Inighistes. 

S$ Geddes, Misc. Tracts, vol. 3. La Croze, Histoire du Christianisme in 


Ethiopie, pp. 55, 271 
| Histoire des Religieux de la Compagnie de Jesus, tom. 1 
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brated Pascal published a witty but, at the same time, severe 
attack upon the Society; and in this he was followed by the 
Jansenist Doctor Nicole, who, under the fictitious name of 
Guillaume Wenderock, maintained the arguments of Pascal. 
These two distinguished pseudonymous works paved the way 
for the ever-memorable and remarkable Jansenist controversy, 
which was conducted by the greatest scholars and wits of the 
17th and 18th centuries. Perhaps no controversy ever brought 
forth so many brilliant essays on both sides as this did; many 
of them were pseudonymous, a few anonymous; but of the 
former the names of most of the writers are known. 

During the period which elapsed between the revival of 
literature in the 13th century and the middle of the 18th cen- 
tury, religion absorbed by far the greater share of the attention 
of men. First one excitement, then another, and another fol- 
lowed in rapid succession; the Crusades against the Turks ; 
that against the Albigenses; the spread of the Lollards, Beg- 
hards, Hussites, Flagellants, Duobaptists, and other fanatics ; 
the Reformation ; the religious wars in Germany and France ; 
the struggles between Catholics and Protestants in England, 
and between the Episcopalians, Puritans, Independents, Cove- 
nanters, Arminians, and others, in that country and Scotland ; 
each and all of these contests in their turn took up public at- 
tention, in a great measure to the exclusion of other branches 
of literature. The wits of the rival political and religious 
parties were sharpened against each other by motives of am- 
bition, hatred, or revenge, and their writings, especially their 
anonymous and pseudonymous works, bear testimony to the 
violence of their passions. No epithets were too scurrilous or 
vile to be employed. The authors of the “ Martin-Marprelate ” 
papers excelled in this kind of abuse, shielding themselves tor 
the nonce behind their nom de plume. Their antagonists did 
the same; but two of them at length grew so furious that they 
stepped forward in proprid persona, and virulently attacked 
each other. These were Gabriel Harvey and ’homas Nash; 
and they grew so outrageous that, in 1599, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the Bishop of London issued an order that 
their books should be taken wherever they could be found, and 
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not be printed thereafter. The satire indulged in by “ Martin 
Mar-prelate ” against episcopalian institutions was carried on 
subsequently by Swift in his “ Tale of a Tub.” 

Whatever merits or advantages the anonymous or pseudo- 
nymic system may have in regard to light literature, it is cer- 
tain they do not exist in regard to literature of a serious cast. 
The anonymous system would be fatal to works on science or 
history, or on any subject whereon the public requires to be as- 
sured that the person producing the book knows what he is 
writing about. The chief value of such works depends upon 
the learning, research, and credibility of the author personally. 
Take, for instance, the two histories of England, one by Hume, 
the other by Lingard, wherein both profess to deal with the same 
facts, yet both produce different impressions on their readers. 
The one is manifestly hostile not only to the Church but to the 
Christian religion, and omits no opportunity of “sapping a 
solemn creed with solemn sneer ”—while the other is the 
avowed champion of the Catholic Church. This being so, we 
take up Hume to ascertain what Hume’s own sentiments were 
upon any given point, quite as much as to learn what the facts 
were. And we take up Lingard to ascertain in what light the 
Catholics view them. Had both histories been anonymous or 
pseudonymous, so that it had been impossible to discover their 
authors, what would have been their value? The answer is evi- 
dent. Their narratives would have partaken of the character of 
historical romances, with about as much credibility. This re- 
minds us of what a learned friend once said about history gen- 
erally. “Since no two persons tell the same story alike, and since, 
if two persons witness the same occurrence. they will describe it 
as it appeared to them where they stood, and will differ from 
each other perhaps in very important particulars, so history, or 
what passes for it, is the result of conflicting testimony, and is 
not much more trustworthy than a romance. If you want genu- 
ine history read Thackeray’s ‘ Vanity Fair ;” if you want an en- 
tertaining romunce read Macaulay’s History of England.” 

The satire is not wholly undeserved, but it confirms the asser- 
tion that the value of a work depends mainly on the character of 
its author. His name may even operate as a safeguard against 
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the invasion ofour libraries by ribaldry and profanity. Thus, 
when we see the nameof Thomas Paine on a title page, we know 
beforehand what to expect. Had he published the “ Age of 
Reason and the “ Rights of Man” anonymously, they would 
probably have found their way into places from which the mere 
name of their author excluded them ; but he had that insatiable 
ambition for notoriety which impels men to commit the gravest 
violations of decorum in order to obtain it, and so he defeated the 
influence for evil which he had acquired. But in regard to 
works designed to instruct and improve the race, anonymous 
publication will not add to their reputation. Let their excel- 
lencies be what they may, if they be not based on a substra- 
tum of responsibility for truth and genuineness, the work cannot 
stand. It is like a house built upon the sand. One of the most 
extraordinary instances of this occurred at the beginning of the 
last century. In the year 1704, there appeared in London, a 


work purporting to be a historical and geographical description 
of the Island of Formosa, written in Latin, by a person calling 
himself George Psalmanazar, who palmed himself off as a na- 
tive of that island. This work was translated into English. as 
it went through the press, by a friend, Psalmanazar pretending to 
be unable to do it. The book was so plausibly and learnedly 
written, that everybody was imposed upon. In addition to 
this, Psalmanazar invented what he called the Formosan lan- 
guage, “a language sufficiently original, copious. and regular 
to impose upon men of very extensive learning.”* Bishop 
Compton was so completely taken in by it that he persuaded 
Psalmanazar to translate the cliurch catechism into this pre- 
tended tongue. The genuineness of his work on Formosa 
havi ig been called in question by a learned Frenchman, M. 
Amalvy de Sluice, Psalmanazar published a vindication of it 
both in English and French, in 1705, and for a time he en- 
joyed the highest reputation for veracity, learning, and genius. 

The fastidious Horace Walpole thought the genius of Psal- 
manazar surpassed that of the gifted Chatterton. And Dr. 





‘. 


* Richardson, Dissertation on the Languages of the East, p. 23 
+ Letier to the Rev. Wm. Mason, Feb'y 17, 1777. Letters, Ed. 1861, vi., 412 
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Johnson greatly enjoyed Psalmanazar’s scciety, indulging him- 
self at night with literary and theological conversation with him 
atan ale house.* “ The Colossus of Literature ” avowed that “the 
would as soon think of contradicting a bishop as Psalmanazar.”’+ 
Yet with all this genius and with all this homage, the man was 
an impostor, but he had the honesty to acknowledge it, and 
when the “ Complete System of Geography ” was published (in 
1747, forty-three years after the appearance of his work on 
Formosa) he contributed to it a true account of the island, as a 
reparation for the falsehoods he had previously gulled the 
world with. The once famed “ Historical and Geographical De- 
scription of Formosa” is now a mere literary curiosity. While 
we are on this subject we may remark that the name of George 
Psalmanazar was an assumed one, and though this extraordinary 
man became a penitent, and lived and died in the odor of sanc- 
tity, honored by the friendship of the leading literery men of 
the day, such as Dr. Johnson, Horace Walpole, Boswell, Ma 
lone, Mason, Bishop Compton. Rev. W. Innes, and others, his 
real name was never ascertained, nor was it ever certainly known 
whence he came. ‘I'he mystery will now probably never be 
cleared up. 

Many years ago, John Galt, a querulous cotemporary of Sir 
Walter Scott, and the author of some now forgotten novels, de- 
manded not only that publishers and printers should be re- 
sponsible for what they publish and print, but that all authors 
should be e ympelled by law to give their names and addresses 
to every work, great or small, in which others were concerned, 
so that the world might know what degree of credit was due 
to statements that would otherwise be anonymous. Galt was 
one of those unfortunate authors who “met with more kicks 
than half-pence;” he was in his own estimation “an unsuc- 
cessful great man; but he was “neither born great, nor 
achieved greatness, nor had it thrust upon him.” The review- 
ers of his day were very severe upon him, and he was very 


*Lord Macaulay in Encyclo. Brit. 8th ed., XII., 1856, tit. ‘Samuel John- 
son. 


+ Boswell, Life of Johnson, vol. 2, p. 117, Croker’s Ed. 
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anxious to drag them to light. He had a pretty fair aversion 
to writers in the daily papers, because they were in the habit 
of committing gross libels under the shelter of their anonymous 
contributions. ‘“ Without breaking anv rule of charity, it may 
be assumed,” he says,* “ that the editors of the daily newspa- 
pers are prone to this offence [libelling]; we do not say that 
they are naturally more so than the generality of men, but by 
the rule by which offences are estimated, viz.: the number of 
convictions in proportion to the whole number of the accused, 
we say this body of persons is, so far as libels are criminal, 
culprits in the greatest degree.” Next in guilt to them are the 
editors of weekly periodicals, for they have more time to en- 
quire into the truth of what they assert, and to meditate over 
what they propose to state. But if these be guilty, what must 
the editors of monthly and trimestrial periodicals be in Galt’s 
estimation? The indignation of the writer could go no further, 
but he made a mistake in commencing with the superlative, fol- 
lowing Milton’s example who spoke of there being “ even in the 
lowest deep a lower still.” 

There are one or two observations to be made respecting 
anonymous reviewing which may not be out of place. If the 
critic’s learning be greater or more correct than the author's, 
would it be well for the former to couch his animadversions in 
such a way as to make the latter listen to him? In other 
words, would he do right in appearing in proprid persond, and 
using the first personal pronoun in the singular instead of in 
the plural ? 
variety of circumstances. First of all, the nature of the crit- 


The answer to this question must depend on a 


icized work is to be taken into consideration. In matters of ab- 
stract reasoning, a reviewer may be anonymous with great 
propriety; he has then not to do with men but with under- 
standings, and he offers for reflection thoughts and inferences 
which are either true or false: but in such a ease there is no 
reason why the author should be treated with contumely. If 
the reviewer be ironical, he need not quit the matter of tne 
book, and turn upon the author. This, to say the least, is 


* Essay on Anonymous Publications. Fraser's Magazine, vol. xi., May, 1835. 
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bad taste, and the disposition to indulge in it will prevent a 
critic from giving a true estimate of the work in question. 
Another consideration is the relative literary standing of author 
and reviewer. When Pope sits in judgment on the Dunces of 
his day, the world listens with attention and acknowledges his 
qualification to do so; but when the Dunces sit in judgment on 
Pope, the world laughs at their presumption. An author has 
a right to expect that the man who reviews his book shall be 
qualified for the task, and he has also a right to be angry when 
ap unqualified critic dismisses the work by saying in Sir Charles 
Coldstream’s words, “ there is nothing in it.” Here the anon- 
ymous system is seen to advantage; the author must content 
himself with reviling the periodical if he cannot find out the 
writer of the article. 

Here is an instance of the danger of screening one’s self too 
much under the anonymous. The late Dr. Maginn of Noctes 
Ambrosiane memory, was the author of a very severe review, 
in Fraser's Magazine, of a novel, called “ Berkeley Castle,” 
written by Mr. Grantley Berkeley. In this article the critic 
indulged in some very gross personalities respecting the author 
and his family, which so exasperated Mr. G. Berkeley that 
without taking the trouble to find cut who the writer was, he 
went to Mr. Fraser's office and horsewhipped the unfortunate 
proprietor of the magazine so severely that he never entirely 
recovered from the effeets of the attack. Dr. Maginn, 
deeply hurt at the suffering to which Mr. Fraser had been sub- 
jected, came forward and avowed himself the author of the 
article in question. ‘Thereupon Mr‘ Berkeley challenged Ma- 
ginn, and a duel was fought, which, however, proved harmless 
to both parties, although three shots were exchanged. In an 
action at law for the assault, all that the unfortunate Fraser re- 
covered in the shape of damages was £100! so little sympathy 
did anonymous editing meet with at this time from a London 
jury. This affair happened in August 1836, but since that time 
many cases have occurred wherein the feeling against the system 
of attacking the private character of a person through the medi- 
um of a newspaper or periodical has been much more strongly 
displayed. Fraser's magazine acquired an unfortunate notoriety 
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in this respect. In it Bulwer was constantly attacked, his 
principal enemies being Maginn and Thackeray. They in- 
dulged in gross personalities against him; butif Bulwer 
knew who his assailants were, he did not retaliate upon them. 
It is strange that Thackeray should afterwards have avowed 
his share in these anonymous attacks, and attempted to justify 
them by saying that when he sneered at Bulwer he did not know 
him, as if the circumstance of not being acquainted with a 
man was an excuse for abusing him! * 

Perhaps one of the best apologies for pseudonymous writing 
is that of Charlotte Bronté (Mrs. Nicholls), who, with her 
sisters, Anne and Emily, published their novels under the 
names of “Currer Bell,” “ Acton Bell,” and “ Ellis Bell.” She 
sayst:—* Averse to personal publicity, we veiled our names 
under those of Currer, Acton, and Ellis Bell, the ambiguous 
choice being dictated by a sort of conscientious scruple at as- 
suming Christian names positively masculine, while we did not 
like to declare ourselves women, because—without at that time 
suspecting that our mode of thinking and writing was not what 
is called feminine—we had a vague impression that authoresses 
are likely to be looked on with prejudice: we had noticed how 
critics sometimes used for their chastisement the weapon of 
personality, and for their reward a flattery that was not true 
praise.” Miss C. Bronté wrote thus in 1848, when distinguished 
women like Miss Martineau, Lady Morgan, Lady Blessington, 
Mrs. Browning and Mrs. Somerville were in their prime. But 
since that time ladies have vindicated for themselves such a 
position in literature, that they may almost be called masters 
(or mistresses ), of the situation, especially in that department 
of itin which Miss Bronté shone. Their name is, literally, 
legion; and several of them have resorted to the use of pseu- 
donyms, though whether for the reasons assigned by the authoress 
of Jane Eyre, or not. we cannot say. The names of “ George 
Sand’ (Madame Dudevant), “George Eliot’ (Miss Mary 


* The Fraserian Papers of the late William Maginn, by R. Shelton Mackenzie, 


p. 59 
+ Biographical notice, by “ Currer Bell.” 
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Evans), “F. G. Trafford” (Mrs. Riddle), “Silverpen” (Miss 
Eliza Meteyard), ‘“ Ouida ” (Miss de la Ramée), “ Fanny Fern” 
(Mrs. Parton), “Grace Greenwood” (Mrs. 8. J. Lippincott), 
and “ Marion Harland” (Mrs. Terhune) will readily occur to 
the memory. Many others first appeared before the public 
anonymously, being unwilling to risk the discredit attendant 
upon non-success, should such be the result of their labors, and 
they have since been content to adopt the title of “ Author of,” 
(the work which gave them their reputation),—as “ the Author 
of Margaret Maitland ”—leaving the outside world in ignorance 
of their identity, and remaining happy in their modest retire- 
ment and consciousness of power. Some have retained this 
incognito to the last: Mrs. Byrne and Mrs. Tonna, once pe ypular 
poetesses, are now remembered solely by their pseudonyms o! 
“ Rosa Matilda,” and “ Charlotte Elizabeth.” 

It is fortunate for anonymous and pseudonymous writers 
that there is no great moralist of the present day like old Dr. 
Samuel Johnson to berate them. The moral aspect of the sub- 
ject has seldom been considered. The assuming of a fictitious 
name is a violation of truth. Neither of these infringements 
of the moral law may be very serious: in fact they may 
be in their consequences harmless and inconsequential. But 
they are, nevertheless, departures from the strict letter of the 
truth, and according to Johnson, truth should never be violated, 
because it is of the utmost importance to the comfort of life 
that we should have a full security by mutual faith; and 
occasional inconveniences should be willingly suflered that we 
may preserve it.* Johnson’s biographer, indeed, went further 
than Johnson himself, for he held that truth, as an eternal and 
immutable principle, ought upon no account whatever to be 
violated, from supposed previous or superior obligations, ot 
which every man being to judge for himself, there is great dan- 
ger that we too often, from partial motives, persuade ourselves 
that they exist. Johnson admitted that there might be excep- 
tions to the general rule, but then they must only be such as 
are dictated by necessity. Now, if this law of exception be 


* Boswell’s Life of Johnson, vol. ii, p. 388, Croker’s Edition 
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admitted, how shall anonymous or pseudonymous writings 
escape condemnation, since there can scarcely arise a case in 
which they are absolutely necessary? But whatever the stern 
moralist may say of them, we are willing to concede 
that a name is as legitimate a subject for fiction as a story is, 
and that pseudonyms may lawfully be used in every case where 
no fraud is intended. A man may adopt another name 
besides his own in the way of business, provided he has 
no evil design in so doing, and if he may do this in the ordinary 
affairs of life, he may surely do it in matters where nothing but 
his imagination or his literary reputation is at stake. There are 
some who condemn fiction of every kind, but while respecting 
those who conscientiously do so, we cannot but remember that 
the earliest lessons were given to mankind in parables, and 
that fables have been universally popular so far back as history 
carries us. 

Another question propounded by moralists has been whether 
a man is bound to disclose whether he is the author of an 
anonymous or pseudonymous work, when he is directly asked 
the question. Sir Walter Scott drew upon himseit some con- 
demnation—not very severe, it is true—for evading the question 
whether he was the author of Waverley. Sir Philip Francis did 
the same as regards the authorship of Junius. On one occasion, 
Boswell put the question to Johnson ;*—* Supposing the person 
who wrote Junius were asked whether he was the author, might 
he deny it?” Johnson replied, “I don’t know what to say to 
this. If you were sure that he wrote Junius, would you, if 
he denied it, think as well of him afterwards? Yet it may be 
urged that what a man has no right to ask, you may refuse to 
communicate, and there is no other effectual mode of preserving 
a secret, und an important secret, the discovery of which may 
be very hurtful to you, but a flat denial ; for if you are silent, 
or hesitate, or evade, it will be held equivalent to a confession.” 
Here, then, is a case wherein “a white lie” may be perpetrated. 
Such a question may be answered as an unwelcome visitor is 
sometimes,—with a “not at home; ”—or as a sick man asks if 
he is going to die, when to tell him the truth would be fatal 





* Boswell’s Life of Johnson, vol. ii. p. 388, Croker’s Edition 
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tohim. There is yet another question for the moralists. Sup- 
pose an author tells us confidentially that he has written a 
certain work, and we are asked if he has done so, should we be 
justified in denying it? Itis evident that we are under a 
previous promise, express or implied, to conceal the fact, and 
having made it we are bound to keep it, for it is the author's 
secret, not ours, that we hold in our possession, and fiat justitia, 
ruat celum, should be our motto. It is mean to betray a secret 
but it is quite as much so to claim credit for what does not 
belong to us. 

One of the most contemptible cases of this kind in the 
annals of anonymous literature occurred in reference to the 
beautiful and popular poem of The Burial of Sir John 


Moore. This was published anonymously in an Irish news- 
paper in LSL7, and was: seribed to various authors. The rea] 
author. the Rev. Charles Wolfe, died in 1823, but he did not 


] 


avow his authorship of the poem before his death. In 1841, it 
was claimed by a Scottish student and teacher, who ungenerously 
and most dishonestly sought to win all the credit for himself. 
The friends of Wolfe, however, came forward and established 
his right beyond all controversy, and the new claimant was 
forced to confess his imposture, at the same time expressing 
contrition for his misconduct. ‘That man could never appear 
again in print except anonymously or under a feigned name ; 
and it is melancholy to think that he could have been induced 
to commit such an offence for the sake of literary celebrity. In 
short, when it is borne in mind that as a rule anonymous writ- 
ings pass into obscurity and oblivion, it seems wonderful that 
sO Many as L7,000 persons and we know not how many more 
-should have wasted their brains to so little purpose. 

The explanation is, that the orentest thinkers are otten those 
who care least about fame. It was because Homer was thus in- 
different to it. if he did not absolutely shrink from it, that the 
world knows so little about the authorship of the oreatest 
poeins ever Written. 1 he wish to benefit or delight mankind 
isa far nobler incentive to write and publish than the mere 
love of fame; and it must, therefore, be regarded as honorable 
to humanity that there have been so many men and women 
magnanimous enough to “do good by stealth.” 
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STRONGLY interested as we have been of late years with the 
thrilling events occurring in our own country and in Europe, 
we have had little leisure and less care to follow up political 
movements in a continent so remote and mysterious as Asia. 
Hints of Russian advances in northern and central Asia have 
from time to time reached us, but the general public is too 
little acquainted with the geography of this region to attach to 
these movements their full importance, or to realize the signifi- 
cance of these diverse operations. In fact, the whole history 
of the Russian movement in Asia is little known, and, in re- 
viewing it, a hasty description of its early phases will be a 


necessary introduction to an outline of its modern progress. 


It is now three hundred years since the foot of Russia was 
first planted on Asiatic soil, during all which time she has per- 
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sistently carried forward her plans of conquest and occupation, 
though it is only within the last twenty years that this quiet 
process has developed into active and successful aggression. 
Before the commencement of this movement, however, we 
have the parallel one of the occupation of Russia by the Asiat- 
ies, the Tartars of the Golden Horde established themselves as 
firmly there as the Arabs did in Spain, and were only driven 
out by as determined and long continued efforts. Czar Ivan, 
at the beginning of the 16th century, imagined and began a 


grand Tartar kingdom, and took the first step towards its ac- 
complishment in the conquest of the established Tartar gov- 
ernments of Kazan and Astrakan, near the western borders of 


the Caspian. Yet. although this laid Asia open to Russian 


inspection, an unaccountable ignorance of the vast region 
which lay beyond the Ural mountains prevailed, contests 
with the Mongols and internal dissensions fully occupying 
the attention of the vovernment. 

In the year Losv, a Cossack named Yermak, chief of a band 
of robbers, being outlawed for some of his predatory adven- 
tures in Kurope, * found his way with some 200 adventurers 
across the Ural. After pillaging the Tartars for some time his 


handful of robbers became so wasted with constant fighting, 


that they could no longer maintain themselves. It then oe- 


curred to Yermak to return to Moscow, announce his discover- 
les, and make peace with the Czar. The robber was promoted 
to the rank of a hero, and was appointed to command an expe- 
dition for the conquest of Siberia. Yermak first crossed the 
Ural in 1580, and in 1660 nearly all the Siberian tribes were 
subdued by Russia.’* 

The Cossacks, conquered by Russia about the middle of 
the 15th century, have served ever since as the Russian mili- 
tary pioneers, and tormed the material of this first movement 
into Asia The progress ol cong Wu st and occupation was re 
markably rapid. In 1639 the pioneers of the movement stood 
on the shores of the sea of Okhotsk, having in about 50 years 


traversed and taken possession of the whole vast width of 


* Overland Route, page 312 
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Siberia, and established many thriving settlements, which yet 
remain the centres of Siberian population. In these early 
movements, while some of the adventurers penetrated the 
country beyond Lake Baikal to the north-east, emerging on the 
shores of the sea of Okhotsk, others moved eastwardly. Each 
party found its enterprise repaid by the abundance of fur-bear- 
ing animals. The latter line of advance culminated in 1648 in 
the discovery of the Amoor river, by a party of Cossack hunt- 
ers, who embarked upon this magnificent stream and descended 
to the Pacific ocean. Their report of their suecess and of the 
wealth of the country they had traversed, induced the govern- 
ment to attempt settlements in this region. In 1650 an officer 
named Khabarofl was despatched with a body of Cossacks to 
select and fortify il position. Ile chose a site at Albazin, 103 
miles trom the junction of the Argoun and the Schilka, the 
two main tributaries of the Amoor. Numerous hunters followed 
the Cossack advance and settled at Albazin, forming a consid- 
erable town. They immediately began to oppress the natives, 
driving them from their hunting grounds, and otherwise ill 
treating them. 

The settlement, becoming reinforced by numbers of those 
despe ate characters who always seek the license of frontier 
stations. became daring in its aggressions. The Amoor was 
crossed and the Chinese villages to the south plundered, 
regardless of the remonstrances of the Chinese authorities. 
As animals became scarce the inhabitants took to plunder- 
ing the tribes for many miles round their settlement. Khaba- 
roff displayed the boldest daring in his depredations upon the 
Chinese, and organized boat raids down the Soungaria into the 
heart of Manjouria, levying black mail from the populous dis- 
tricts bordering on this river. 

In 1652 he was attacked by a large Chinese army in a fort 
he had built to support these aggressions, and though making 
a desperate resistance, was finally forced to retreat. In 1658 
the Russians received another check, when Stepanoff, another 
marauder, who made savage excursions down the Soungaria, 


was surrounded by a tleet of Chinese war boats, and his whole 


party killed or captured. 
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In 1657 a Chinese army attacked Albazin, erecting batteries, 
on an island in the river fronting it. The Russians made a de- 
termined resistance for nearly two years, but were finally com- 
pelled to abandon the fort. The Chinese contented themselves 
with destroying the works, the post being reoccupied in 1665, 
by a party of hunters, and the fort rebuilt in 1670. The town 
grew rapidly, wwaking the jealousy of the Chinese, who, in 
1685, attacked it with a large force. occupying their former 
position. ‘The fort was taken and burnt, but was almost imme- 
diately reoccupied by the Russians. For two years more the 
siege continued with varying success. the Russians finally re- 
tiring in 1658. The next year a treaty was made with the 
Chinese, forcing Russia to yield all her Manjour settlements, 
and making the junction of the Argoun and the Schilka the 
definite boundary of Russian Siberia. 

From this period until the year 1854, Russia remained 
stationary in this region, and nothing was known of that 
beyond the boundary line, save what was learned from ad- 
venturous hunters, and from the return of escaped convicts.* 
In the year 1848 an officer with four Cossacks was sent down 
the river to make observations. They never returned, and 
their fate remains a mystery to this day, though every possible 
effort was made to learn if they had been taken and held 
prisoners by the Chinese. 

General Muravief, the Governor General of Eastern Siberia, 
finally determined to make a forcible exploration of the river. 
His ostensible object was the provisioning of the Russian settle- 
ments on the Pacific, which were threatened by the English 
and French war vessels during the Crimean war. He accor- 
dingly prepared a strong expedition, which, without asking 
privilege from the Chinese, sailed in 1854 down the Amoor, 


The rapid success of this invasion Is in strange contrast with 


the futile efforts of two centuries before. It was made, how- 
* Meanwhile a great change had been developed in Russia, which paved the 
way for a more advanced policy. De la un type nouvean, le type du grand seig- 


neur rusge reste Muscovite au fond de i’Ame mais fagonné au dehors a la fran- 
gaise, connaissant toutes les delicatesses de lavie civilisée, &c Histoire Intime 


de la Russie sous les Empereurs Alexandre ler et Nicolas 
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ever, in such force, that the Chinese authorities were quite un- 
ible to check its course, and in less than six weeks the whole 
of the vast region north of the Amoor. was quietly annexed, 
by taking possession of the north bank of the river. No forts 
were built until 1857, the Russians meanwhile confining them- 
selves to siding in the coast war. In that year, however, it was 
secured so strongly by military stations, that the whole Chinese 
army would have proved powerless to dislodge its new owners. 
The close of the Crimean war gave Russia full liberty to 
proseente her designs in these quarters, and shrewd advantage 
was taken of the French and English war with China to secure 
from the latter a treaty, ceding all this region to Russia, together 
with the whole coast region of Manjouri: 9 a district invaluable 
to the Russians.* 
he northern half of the 
island of Sach lien, and in June, IS6L. an important island in 


Possession was also obtained of t 


the Straits of Corea was seized. A late report 1s to the etfect 
that R LSsla has forcibly oceupied the remainade r of Sagha- 
, driving out the Japanese farrisons, and coolly annexed 
These acquisitions give the Muscovite government 
a very imp rtant Pacitic coast line, extending from 857 N. L. 
tothe Arctic Ocean, This secures to Russia a most powerful 
influence in the future of the Pacifie and of the Asiatic coast 
regions, of which she will, no doubt, make vigorous use. 


She is extending her influence rapidly into the border regions 


ft the Chinese empire At Urea, a station mn the heart of 


Mongolia. 17d nite = <outh of Kiaehita, the Russian border city, 


the Muscovite consul keeps up a body guard of 20 Cossacks, 


with as many more mechanics ana others. At this desert sta- 


tion ** thie object of such an expensive establiskment ean only 
be divined by the light of the traditional Russian policy in 
Asia [t has lon i been considered that t] 


he Khingan chain of 


' rman es beinahe, dass Russland, wahrend es auf dem ori. 
entalis kriegesschauplaze alle seine krifte concenirirt zu haben glaubte, in 
Herzeu Asiens seinem natirlichen Rivalen, England, siegreich naher geriicht 
war \t it this time it was first learned that R issia, While believed to have 


concentrated her whole power upon the oriental field of war, 


was declared 


heart of Asia.” 


pearly victorious over her natural rival, England, in the 
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mountains, running east and west past Urga to the head waters 
of the Amoor, form the natural boundary of Siberia. Advan- 
tage has been taken of dissensions between Mongol khans and 
Russian merchants to gain a foothold, which will certainly 
never be relinquished till the whole tract of country has been 
annexed. Afterwards the natural boundary will be discovered 
to lie still further to the south.* Russia is in no hurry to enter 
into possession, but the country has been surveyed, and is in- 
cluded in maps of Eastern Siberia.t+ 

It must not be imagined that these acquisitions are barren 
or unimportant. A country of the vast dimensions of Siberia 
cannot fail to be valuable in many particulars, even if as bar- 
ren as the desert steppes to the south. Its product is, in fact, 
of the most diversified and Important character. A prodigious 
number of fur-bearing animals gives value to the icy regions to 
the north. and to the southern mountain regions. Much of the 
soil of Siberia is highly fertile, and the agricultural possibili- 
ties of the country incalculable. The fertile steppes in the 
governments of Tomsk and Tobolsk form the great granaries 
of Russia and northern Europe. The great rivers and nume- 
rous lakes of the country abound with valuable fish. Large 
forests of usefn] timber are found in all portions of the coun- 
try. The great rivers of Siberia are of little value as water-ways 
from having their outlets in the frozen ocean. The Amoor 
however, fortunately flows east, and thus forms a navigable 
stream of more than 2.200 miles in length, from central Siberia 
to the Pacific. This great stream, with its hundreds of tribu- 
taries, its endurable climate. the agricultural value of its soil, its 
extensive woodland, the abundant animal life on its banks, and 
the innumerable fish in its waters. forms the most valuable sec- 
tion of the country, and is probably destined to a rapid growth 
in population. Atkinson says of the Zeya, one of its afflu- 
ents: 

* “Si l'on veut avoir une idée de la difficulté de la guerre que la civilisation 
y livre & l'état d’indépendence sauvage de cette contrée, i! faut se rappeler d’a- 
bord un fait historique bien connu, la difficulté que de tous temps les peuples 
moutagnards ont opposée a la conquete."’—Lettres sur le Caucase. 


+ Siberian Overland Route. 
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‘The lower and middle regions are capable of sustaining a great 
population with vast hordes of horses and cattle, while the upper valleys 
are clothed with innumerable forests, abounding in wild animals, and 
here the hunter obtains valuable skins.’’* 


The mineral wealth of Siberia is immense, and of the most 
varied character. Important iron mines are worked in the Ural 
region, as also mines of platinum. ‘This region yields many 
precious stones, among them the diamond. Gold, silver, cop- 
per, and lead are also abundantly found. Splendid emeralds, 
amethysts, and top iz are found in various portions of the coun- 
try. Malachite is abundant and beautiful, as also porphyry and 
jasper, all of which are worked into magnificent vases, tables, 
and other ornamental forms. 

Such is an imperfect glance at the useful resources of this 
vast region, whose population is rapidly increasing and its 
natural wealth being vigorously developed under the stimu- 
lus of Russian enterprise. It is already traversed by the tele- 
graph; and lines of railroad are talked of, which will prove of 
the utmost importance as outlets for the production of the 
country, and as opening a ready channel to the Chinese trade, 
already of considerable value. The occupation of Manjouria 
by the Russians is proving to the advautage of both parties, 
thev having inaugurated a humane system of dealing with the 
natives, who. under Chinese rule, were treated with terrible 
severity, and reduced to a state of virtual slavery. 

But the Russian advance is not only westward but south- 
ward. The immense region traversed by the Kirgheez nomads, 
desert as it is in great part, vet gives subsistence to great num- 
bers of men, and to vast herds of cattle, sheep, and horses, the 
property of these wandering tribes. It thus has its value in 
the Muscovite plan of extension, and Russia has been for years 
quietly taking possession of it, till now her control over the 


natives 1s almost supreme. 


I 

The movement has been made by the gradual extension of 
military posts to the south of Siberia, and by cajoling the 
natives of the steppes until sufficiently strong to defy them. 


* Travels, p. 440 
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One of the earliest formed and most important of these posts is 
A yagus, a town and fortress about 200 miles from the border, 
with which it is connected by a line of piquets about 15 miles 
apart. serving as a guard against the marauding nomads. 
This town has a strong garrison and several civil oflicials ap- 
peinted to deal with the neighboring tribes. 

The Sessedatal, or chief magistrate has officers residing among 
the different tribes, who lose no opportunity of extending the Russian 
power. The chief is courted, paid, and some mark of distinetion is 
given him. perhaps a medal, a sabre, ora gold-laced coat, or cocked 
hat, with the privilege of attending a council at Ayagus once a year, 
where laws are made to govern the tribes, that rivet still faster the fet- 
ters with which he and his people are being bound. A young Russian, 
who understands his language, is appointed to reside with him, to trans- 
late official papers sent him and write answers, to which he attaches his 
seal without understanding a word they contain. The youth is also a 
spy, reporting regularly to lis chief at Ayagus. Thus the power of the 
emperor is quietly and gradually creeping on into the plains of Central 
Asia, and when it is sufficiently secured, the nomads will have to pay 
both in men and money.” 

When the silver and lead mines of eastern Siberia were 
stopped during the formation of the Amoor expedition, a party 
was sent into the mountain regions of the steppes to prospect 
for these minerals. The result was the finding of rich silver 
and Jead deposits in a district far beyond the Russian 
border. All their diplomatic cunning was needed in negotia 
tions with the Kirgheez for this territory. The ore appeared to 
the nomads but ordinary rock. They had no purticular objee- 
tion, therefore, to part with the hill region, but strongly objected 
to part with a small river which ran past the foot of the hills, 
and was of more real value to them than mountains of silver. 
This stream was necessary to Russian mining operations. 
By cunningly investing the sultan with a gold-laced coat and a 
medal, and his chiefs in rich array, a great change came over 
his views, “and when a Cossack buckled a sabre on his waist, 
this settled the point. He would have given half the rivers in 
the steppe sooner than be stripped of his weapons and finery. 
Thus for a sum of about £150 his imperial majesty acquired 


* Atkinson’s Travels, p. 34. 
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mines and a frechold property in the Kirgheez steppes which 
will, I have no doubt, expand rapidly towards all points of the 
compass. ‘hese mines are of immense value.”* 

The next advance southward was in the building of a fort 
on the Kopal, a point considerably to the south of the former 
station. and near the Chinese frontier. This was a fearfully 
barren and exposed situation, subject to bourans, or gales of 
wind and snow, which sweep down the defiles of the mountains 
with terrific fury. It was chosen by some wise political generals, 
who marched on until the barrenness of the country forbade fur- 
ther advance, and there marked a position forthe fort,and hurried 
back to the luxuries of civilization. Seven hundred families 
of Cossacks were beguiled there, under the delusion that it was 
a rich and genial country. Great numbers of these were carried 
off by a virulent sickness that broke out in conseq uence of the 
hardships of the first winter. Yet, despite this, the position 
was maintained, and has grown with wonderful rapidity into a 
town numbering over 11,000 inhabitants. An attack on it by 
a strong force of Kirgheez, in its younger days, was repulsed 
by a terrible volley of artillery, since which they have not ven- 
tured to disturb the Russian occupation. 

A station 200 miles further to the southwest is the new town 
of Vernoje. It was founded by a colony from Kopal, and is 
now rapidly growing. Numerous other forts arise on the desert 
frontier of Russia, and the ruins of old forts which have served 
a similar purpose of bringing the Asiatic tribes under Russian 
sway are frequent in Siberia, having been abandoned as the 
country became subdued. ‘This same process will be repeated 
in these southern regions. Atkinson says, “* Russia is thus 
surrounding the Kirgheez hordes with civilization which will 
ultimately bring about a moral revolution in this country. 
Agriculture and other branches of industry will be introduced 
by the Russian peasant, than whom no man can better adapt 


himself to circumstances. + 


* Atkinson’s Travels, p. 80. 
+ Travels, p. 289 ‘A Stavropol commence la ligne des postes fortifiés qui 
c ustitue le systeme militaire le mieux organisé dans une coutrée qu'il faut sur- 


veiller sans cesse, le jour comme la nuit.”—Letires sur le Caucase et la Crimée. 
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The mountain region to the south of Lake Balkash has 
already, at some unknown period sustained a very numerous 
agricultural population, as is evidenced by the remains of 
ancient canals, and by the huge tumuli and widespread ceme- 
teries remaining. Michie tells us in reference to these Russian 


aggressions: 


* The Cossacks at Russian stations make raids on their own account 
on the Kirgheez, and subject them to rough treatment. An outbreak 
oceurs which it requires a mnilitary force to subdue. An expedition for 
this purpose is sent every year to the Kirgheez steppes. The Russian 
outposts are pushed further and further south, more disturbances occur, 
and so the front is year by year extended, on pretence of keeping peace. 
This has been the system pursued by the Russian government in all its 
aggressions in Asia.’’* 


** Russia has exercised great prudence in her treatment of the nomads. 
She has always respected their religions and superstitions. and no priests 
have accompanied the Cossacks. She has thus avoided many difficulties 
which other powers have fallen into, where soldier and missionary have 
marched together. From my knowledge of these people, I believe it is 
impossible to make converts among them. The Asiaties are descended 
from a race of conquerors, and their traditions extend back into remote 
ages. Robbers they are, but neither pilferers nor pickpockets. Great 
hospitality and a wild spirit of chivalry still exist among them.’’+ 


scl 


The Russian government has lately established 


‘ i00ls 
among the nomads, and the children are being tausht to read 
and write, a circumstance which, if continued, will have a most 
powerful influence on the future of these Asiatic tribes. Far, 
however, from interfering with their religion, their new rulers 
have brought Tartar Mullahs into the steppes, who are pro- 
ducing bigotry where formerly great tolerance prevailed. This 
strange proceeding may be intended to conciliate the fanatical 
Musselmans to the South. The occupation of the steppes is, 
however, but a trifling advance towards the fulfilment of a 
purpose of far more importance in the scheme of Russian 


* Overland Route, p. 300: **Exécuter un coup hardi, emmener du bétaij 
qui est gardé, enlever quelques hommes, des femmes et des enfants, faire du 
butin, le tout au péril de sa vie, est pour le Tchetcheuse surtout lideal d’un 
exploit.” —Lettres sur le Cuucase et la Crimee 


¢ Atkinson’s Travels, p. 150. 
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dominion. This is the conquest of the central Asiatic govern- 
ments, which has been in great measure accomplished during 
the last ten years 

Central Asia, or Toorkistan, is in great part a desert, its no- 
mad inhabitants being fiercer and more warlike than the 
Kirghees.* ‘This desert region, however, contains three great 
oases, With several smaller ones, in which the soil is of the 
highest fert lity. Abundant harvests of grain are produced, 
and the most delicious fruits, while several manufacturing inter- 
ests give employment to the town populations. Hach oasis has 
its distinct government, forming the Khanats of Khiva, Bok- 
hara, and Kokan, which are ruled with the most absolute 
tyranny. ‘Their principal cities. Kbiva, Bokhara, Samarcand, 
etc., large as they appear in the mirage of Oriental exagge- 
ration, are described by Vambery as chiefly mud-built towns, 
far below the Persian cities in character, which, in turn, are 
immeusurably below the grade of a Kuropean city. They 


are watered by the two great rivers of Central Asia, the Amoo 


and Syr Daria, which traverse their whole area, the waters of 


the former being employed to so great an extent 1n agricultu- 


raul irrigation as to render it unnavigable in certain seasons of 


Khiva. the most westerly of these Khanats, has the Caspian 
sea for its western, the Sea of Aral for its northern boundary- 
The Amoo Daria traverses it and Bokhara, which lies to the 
east. Kokan lies to the northeast of the latter country. It is 


] 


ile region, watered by the Syr Daria, and by 


+ 


an extensive ter 


several otlier important streams, and has, like the other sections 


a nomad and a settled population. The Toorkoman tribes of 


the desert are in the habit of diversifying their pastoral labors 
by piratical excursions on the ¢ ‘aspian, and by raid into Persia, 
whence they annua ly bring large numbers of captives, who 


are solid Into siavery to the neighboring oasis. 


¢ mrostrate y est devenue Impossible ll n yapius que 

ies esa tuer On y Va pour se disputer la possession dus 1, comme 
iutrefols et nu ere encore, les Kuropéens allaient se disputes les terres loin 
nes de 1 veaux continents.”’—La Cote Religieux de la Question d’ Orient 


Par le Comte de Ficquelmont. 








| 
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Toorkistan is the head quarters of Islamism, its inhabitants 
displaying a fanaticism and a fierce intolerance of other creeds 
which renders the life of an European not worth an hour's pur- 
chase throughout the whole region. ‘This is the principal cause 
of the mystery so long surrounding it. Vambery, in lis trav- 
els in this region, was in constant danger, though he had spent 
years in perfecting himself in the language and in the habits of 
a dervish, and though he travelled in all the rags and discom- 
fort of the most bigoted fanatic. 

The advances of Russia in this direction date as far back as 
L602. In this year the Cossacks took the city of Khiva, but 
were attacked and defeated in their return across the desert. 
Again in 1703, during the reign of Peter the Great, the Khan of’ 
Khiva placed his dominions under Russian rule. The gradual 
conquest of the nomads of the district of Orenbure opened “a 
path for Russia to the Sea of Aral, on which she firmly estab- 
lished herself! Khiva continued friendly until the commence- 
ment of the present ceutury, when a change took place in the 
ruling family, since which period the Khivans have been bit 
terly hostile. 

In 1835 a post on the eastern shore of the Caspian was 
seized and a tort built, which, in connection with several 
armed steamers, has been of the utmost importance in repress- 
ing the ‘loorkoman pirates, who used this inland sea as an 
avenue of incursion into Persia. In 1839 war broke out with 
Khiva, and a Russian expedition was sent into the latter coun- 
try. It proved unsuccessful, except in frightening the Khan 
into the release of some four hundred Russian prisoners whom 
he held. 

But the most available avenue of action for Russia was by 
the rivers traversing these regions, the desert proving a 
dangerous feature in land expeditions. As both of these 
run into the Aral it was necessary to make this her principal 
centre of operation. The Amoo Daria, however, despite its 
more favorable position, as running through the centre 
of Khiva and Bokhara, is not safely navigable, being 
full of shifting sand-banks. Hence the Syr became the most 


desirable channel of operation, it being navigable for a long 
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distance from its mouth. A great part of the lower course of 
this river is through a vast desert region. only relieved by the 
narrow belt of fertile soil on each side of the stream. It thus 
affords the only safe avenue to Kokan, and thence to the other 
Khanats, all other routes being over dangerous deserts. 

The Kokanians, as if aware of this fret, began, about the 
beginning of the present century, to extend their dominion 
westwardly; building several forts along the river, of which 
the principal, Ak-Mechet, was erected about 1817. It was 
used aS a means of extorting tribute from the Kirgheez tribes, 
who resorted to the river to pass the winter, and who suffered 
severely from the rapacity of their oppressors. 

The modern advance of Russia into Central Asia must be 
dated from 15855, in which year a fort was erected on the east- 
ern shore of the Caspian, for the purpose of suppressing piracies, 
Her hostile appearance on the Sea of Aral dates from 1847. 
Michell says, that * In order to make the influence of Russia felt 
by the Khanats of Central Asia, and for the protection of the 
Kirgheezes subject to Russia, who roamed on the Syr Daria, it 
was necessary that she should predominate without a rival on 
the Sea of Aral, and at the mouth of the Sy yr. * 


In consequence, a fortification was built. in the year 1847, near 


the mouth of the river, w hich received the name of Fort Aralsk. 
This proceeding excited the hostility of the Khivans, who had 
also erected forts on the south bank of the stream. In August 
a body of 2,000 Khivans fell on the Russian Kirgheezes, taking 
great numbers of prisoners. ‘The tirst encounter with the Rus- 
Sits W nh consequence of this event, the marauders being 
defeated and the prisoners released. During the succeeding 
year adhere were several such incursions, in which the nomads 
suffered severely. But, being compe led to fly from each en- 
eounter with the Russians, the Khivans, at length, realized 
ther o veakness, and contined themselves to demanding the 
demolition of the Russian forts. 

li the commencement of this occupation, Russia had launch- 
ed two vessels upon the Sea of Aral, and in the year 1853 two 


* Russians in Central Asia, p. 322 
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steamers were brought in pieces from Sweden, and launched 
upon the Syr. One of these steamers was armed with three 
howitzers; the other being a steam barge, with provision for 
mounting guns. Meanwhile the Kokanians had developed 
active hostility. The two forces first came into collision in 1851, 
when the former, having driven off 75,000 head of Kirgheez 
cattle, were attacked by the Russians and one of their forts 
taken. This, however, did not put a stop to their depreda- 
tions. 

In the year 1852 an armed expedition was sent against the 
fort Akmechet. The Kokanians, to check it, flooded the low 
lands surrounding, and though the Cossack troops, after over. 
coming hosts of difficulties, stormed and took the outer works, 
they were repelled by the lofty earth walls within, on which 
their guns made no impression, and finally forced to retreat. 
‘This enterprise, achieved by a small division, which, in six 
weeks’ time, had traversed more than 650 miles, successfully en- 
countering extreme difficulties of ground, without boats or 
pontoons had crossed three rivers, had demolished three of the 
enemy’s small forts, and destroyed the outer works of Ak Mechet 
is of considerable importance, in a military and strategic point 
of view.’’* 

In the following year it was determined to take Ak Mechet 
at any cost. A foree of over 2,000 men, strongly armed. left 
the frontier, and succeeded in overcoming all obstacles and 
reaching the fort. This had been greatly strengthened since the 
last attack, and was now well adapted to stand a severe siege. 
As it seemed too strong to be taken by assault, batteries were 
erected and a regular siege begun. After an investment of 
several weeks, a mine was sprung under the walls and the fort 
taken by assault. 

The loss of this stronghold was a severe blow to the Koka 
nians, who had believed it impregnable, and several] attempts 
were made to retake it. The latest of these was made with a 
body of 13,000 men, the whole Russian force numbering about 


1,000. This powerful army was, however, put to flight by a 


* Russians in Central Asia, p. 336 
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Russian sortie. Kokan was hindered from a threatened renewal 
of her efforts, by the hostile attitude of Bokhara, and for several 
years the operations of the Russians were confined to the sup- 
pression of a band of Kirgheez rebels, in the pay of Khiva. 

In 1861 possession was taken of a small fortress called 
Djulek, which was strengthened and garrisoned. This point 
lies within striking distance of the Khanat, lying on the bor- 
ders of northern Kokan, a district of tine climate and fertile soil ; 
beyond which les the town of Vernoje, already mentioned. 
The region thus oceupied by Russia is chiefly a desert, its 
only inhabitable portion being the narrow belt on each side 
of the river. 

The ostensible object of tle Russians in these various move- 
ments was the completion of their lines, and their removal 
from the desert to the inhabited border of ‘Tookistan. Taking 
advantage of the internal dissensions of the Khanats they had 
resolutely ftoreed their With down the Syr, and established 
military posts within thirty-two miles of the town ot Tashkend, 
the military key to Central Asia. This movement, in connection 
with the forts erected in the steppes, surrounded the Kirgheez 
hordes with military stations, and in 1864 it was officially an- 
nounced by Russia. that the above objects being attained, her 
aggressive policy was ended. 


Meanwhile, 1 1862, Kokan had been invaded by the Emir 


of Bokha ana complet ‘LN conquered Ln conseq uence of the 
disorganized coudition of affairs resulting from this conquest 
the Ku ah Camp Was isited in the latter part of 1864 by a 
deputation from ‘Tashkend, bearing a petition for protection 
from the merchants of that town. In spite of the late announce- 
met mM-ugeression,. this Opportunity Was immediately em- 
braced Coss force marched into the interior of Kokan and 


vecupicd the town. ‘This aggressive movement, though at first 


r) | by the rabid Mohaimmedanism of Tashkend, 


ved so acceptable to the inhabitants, trom the 
provecthve ter of the goverment established, that thev are 
more th reconciled to Russian rule. The population of the 


vr} ~ t > r 
LOW LI Li Mil, jel 


rvely increased, and winong other radical 


changes, a Greek church bas been built 
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This military movement did not stop here, but was vigor- 
ously continued, and early in 1866 a large portion of Kokan 
was seized. The Emir of Bokhara, holding, as he had done, 
military possession of Kokan, became alarmed and infuriated 
at these threatening advances, and at once proclaimed a holy 
war against the aggressors. Colonel Struve, the eminent 
astronomer, who had been sent on an embassy from the Russian 
camp, wis seized and imprisoned; religious emissaries were 
sent throughout the country, preaching “ Death to the infidel !” 
and every effort made to raise troops to repel the invasion. 

Of all the portions of the earth which make even the most 
feeble claim to civilization, Toorkistan takes the lead in ignor- 
ance and fanaticism. Their Islamism is of the most rabid cast, 
and is accompanied by an intolerance not known elsewhere on 
earth. For a known European to cross their borders is almost 
certain death. Vambery only succeeded in traversing their 
country by his deep disguise and long experience in Dervish 
customs, and members even of the opposing sect of Moham- 
medans to which the Persians belong are only tolerated as 
slaves. This exclusiveness, which has rendered the Khanats 
to the present day almost terra incognita, has kept them ignor- 
ant of the world of outside barbarians. They imagine that the 
mantle of strength and intelligence, which, in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, rendered this region the richest and 
most enlightened in the East, and its cities centres of Islamic 
learning, has descended on their shoulders, and they despise 
the exterior infidels accordingly. The invasion of Europe by 
the Turks, and the consequent dismay into which all Christen- 
dom was thrown, remain to them as a thing of yesterday, and 
the most extravagant ideas are held in relation to the power 
and influence of the Sublime Porte. To their ignorant fancy 
Europe still bends in cringing submission to the Turk, and 
they imagine that a bare promise of assistance from the Sultan 
would drive the invader in terror from the holy soil of Toor- 
kistan. They depend also on two other powerful aids against 
aggression. One of these, and the most effective in our eyes, 
is the extensive deserts surrounding their territory. The other, 
in their eyes far more efficacious, is the large number of saints 
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buried in their soil. They seem to imagine that the bones of 
the saintly dead will rise, and form a spectral cordon utterly 
impassable to infidel feet. 

It is not surprising then that with such powerful auxiliaries 
the emir rapidly succeeded in raising a strong force, and was 
successful in defeating the Russians. who had marched into 
Bokhara with the purpose of liberating Colonel Struve. The 
repulsed force retreated in order, in spite of all the efforts of 
their enemy, and ere the latter hud much leisure for exultation 
over his success, a second advance was made, resulting in the 
capture of the large town of Khojend, and of other important 
posts, which completed the conquest of Kokan. The emir, as- 
tonished that the Sublime Porte had not annihilated the in- 
vader, and that the saints had serenely slept on with the foot 
of the infidel upon their oTAUVeS, NOW sued 10} pea c, which was 
readily granted. 

The year succeeding was occupied in consolidating the Rus- 
sian power in this region, and in organizing a new province, 
which received the name of Toorkistan. In May, 1868, an ad- 
vance of the Russian force was made toward the mountains 
bordering the Chinese frontier, the towns being left weakly 
garrisoned, and the troops withdrawn from the frontier stations. 
The emir. who burned with indignation at the disgrace done 
to the central seat of the true faith, and with abhorrence of the 
barbarian invader, and who was deceived by this movement 
into an idea that the Russians were abandoning their conquests, 
immediately proclaimed a holy war, allied himself with the 
neighboring Khans, and marched against the Russian gar- 
risons. 

The Russign commander, advised in time of this movement, 
instantly ordered a vigorous advance of the garrison of Tash- 
K¢ nd, the force which had been movi ig eastward being rapidiy 
marched back to replace it. The Khan of Khiva meanwhile 
tried to enlist Afghanistan on his side, but failed. The troops 
of the emir, led by his nephew, were met and defeated near 
Samareand, which city was at once occupied. Thus was the 


foot of the intidel at length planted upon the very heart of un- 


adulterated Mohammedism. in a city the date of whose origin 
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1 


reaches back beyond the birth of history, and the story of 
whose first capture is one of those remote legends which have 
floated down to us from pre-historie ages. 

A vigorous effort was made by the enraged Musselmans to 
retake this holy city. the Russians were defeated and driven to 
the citadel. where, for e@ ht day =, t| ey were closely besieged. 
They were relieved, however, the emir driven from the city, 
and firm possession maintained. Dispirited by these reverses, 


ly ad- 


] 


in July, 1868, he sued for peace. offering terms high 
vantageous to the invaders. Samareand was ceded to Russia, 
along with three other stations, which were shrewdly selected 
to give full military cont ol of the country. One of these 
Was a point on the road from Samarea d to Afghanistan. The 
second Wus a mportant station lying between Samareand 
and Bokhara. The third lay near the Oxus, the three forming 
a triangle y 1. st y occupied, would effectually lock 
Bokhara in the military « obrace of Russia. 

Other advantagt ere gained, of probably still more import: 


ance than LuCcSe, fs 1M ic Of seciusion, which had been SO 


long and rigid vas yielded, it being expressly 
provided that a the towns iould admit resident mercantile 
agents, and that protection shou | be onaranteed to the cara- 
vans and the « neree of Russia. The system of collection 
of duties had bec on tely disorganized, every one who felt 
strong enough constitutl mself an 1 at pendent officer of 
the customs. and exact whatever duties suited his whim. 
The limit of dutv was no ixed within two and one-half per 
cent. of the vaiue of oods. and a r ular system of collection 
was 1nstituted, 

These are the principal moves yet made in a military game 
that can have but one terminatio1 Russia has already a radi 
Cal advantage i l, OV ver aqdua she may be in her moves, 


it con only end crt 1] iu possession of Loorkistan, and 


1 Prov! | 24 14 ro 
incorporating It as a provi Or the Khussian empire. 
a Tl faut se repres tor e ‘ a la ene des postes forti ide at des stanit- 
zas de Cosaques q a part i Noir isqgu a la Caspienne, la Russie ya 


établis le long du Kouban et du Térek et de leurs affluents principaux, en pous- 
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We have gone to some length in detaling these later mili- 
tary operations in Central Asia, convinced that the public gen- 
erally has a very vague idea of the importance of the drama 
playing in this remote region, and that when the capture of 
Samarcand was announced a year or two ago, the great majority 
of readers had no idea of the importance of the event, and 
knew nothing of the career of conquest leading to it, or of the 
advantageous result to the conquerors.* 

What we have detailed, however, is but the surface indica- 
tions of Russian operations in Asia. Nothing is here seen of 
the strong web of diplomacy which the astute Muscovite has 
for years been industiiousl y weaving, nor of the change in the 
habits and modes of thought of the Asiatics which the leaven 
of civilization in their midst is slowly effecting. This change 
alone can render permanent the work of the sword, and Russia, 
with her schools, of which the Kirgheez are rapidly taking ad- 
vantage, with the aid of a newspaper printed in the language 
of the nomads, which has just been established, with the influ- 
ence of settled communities in their midst, of stable government, 
suppression of robbery, encouragement of agriculture, and 
introduction of numerous luxuries into the steppes, with the 
various other results of their presence, is rapidly producing this 
change in their ideas and habits. ‘The Russian movements are 
never barren mi itary occupations, The conquests of the ¢ tossacks 
are rapidly succeeded by the advance of the farmer with his fam- 
ily and stock. Every fort soon becomes the centre of a thriving 


sant de plus en plus en avant ces postes et ses stanitzas fortifi¢s, forme une ligne 
d’attaque et de defense dont l'étendue au Nord et au Sud de la chaine, est de 
3,000 verstes Let/res de le Car 1S¢ 

* lies r dadurch erreichbar wie angeblich auch bedingt worden, dass in 
den vorherge len Jaliren von der Festung Raim (nachbar Aralsk) aus, am 
uutern Syr-Darja, langst der Nord- und Ostkiiste des Aralsees, sowie im Thale des 
Japartes, 1 . Kinwanderer Colonisten die Ureinwohner verdranet hatten.” 


it means attainable as claimed to be by contract, that in the 
year preceding, from the stronghold of Raim (near Aralsk) onward, and under 


the Syr-Darja, along the North and East coast of the Sea of Aral, as well asin 


the valley of the Japarte, Russian emigrant colonists had driven out the abo- 


rigines.’’—tusslund unter Alecander I. 
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colony, and all the advantages of a settled residence and civi- 
lized modes of life are displayed to the eyes of the wondering 
barbarians. This course has already had a powerful effect, and 
may have the most vital results in time. Russia is shrewdly 
rendering herself the central figure in Asiatic politics. Her 
power and the value of her friendship are strongly impressed 
on the tribes, and she is rapidly weakening the influence of 
England in Asia. “The Russian, in spite of his fair complex- 
ion, is more than half Asiatic. In his interviews with the 
Chinese, craft is encountered with craft, policy with policy, 
patience with patience. They have equal regard for truth.’* 
In their negotiations each begins as far from the subject as 
possible. ‘Time is no element in their calculations, it being 
seemingly a matter of indifference to them whether three hours 
or three weeks are employed. Each works for the weak point 
of the other, and will spend hours in working round a matter 
which a blunt Eur 


pean would cut through with a word. 
Hence it is that the Englishman is at such a disadvantage in 
Asia. They understand not his bluntness, nor he their in- 
tricacy of diplomatic intrigue, and they actually preter to be 
cheated by the astute Muscovite than served by the direct 
sons of western Europe. 

The Russian diplomat has all the softness and suavity of 
his Asiatic congeners; he can glide through their closest net of 
diplomacy without displaying an angle in his body; he conforms 
to their customs, and allows them to deiay and prevaricate to 
their hearts’ content. But his point once gained he is unyield- 
ing. He is an adept in the art of bribery; has emissaries 
everywhere; in fact thoroughly understands how to deal with 
Asia, and is too strongly imbued with this Asiatic spirit for 
European patience. ‘* You must beat about the bush with a 
Russian. You must flatter them and humbug them. You 
must talk about everything but the thing. If vou want to buy 
a horse you must pretend you want to sell a cow, and so work 
gradually around to the point in view.”+ 





* Siberian Overland Route, p. 21 
¢ Overland Journey, p. 212. 
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Thus the shrewd Russian has gained point after point from 
his Oriental neigitbors, wud lus permanently annexed a terri- 
tory one half larger than all Europe, vet hus ever succeeded in 


making faithful subjects of the inhabitants of this conquered 





district. 


When we compare the career of Russia in Asia, with that 


of England, the difference is striling. 


etween 


both mental and pliysical, | 
subject, effectually prevents any as 
but yields to his conviction of supet 
rogance which the latter bitterly r 
his dea 


only overbearing in 


still, he does not appreciate the el litary 
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them and himself, and is constant 
and interfering with the local customs 


mission of the Indians to their foreign 


. ) . ] + 
result of fear, and lacks that feeling 
1°} . 
which the Russian is seeking to 
new subjects. 
No man ean predict the result of 
. 
has in all ages been peculiarly the t 
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the sudden building up of innm«e 


past traditions and evidences of su 


uS, as 1n the Aryan conqguests, 


vasions, and numerous less extens 
ment of the C Ss not the to 
hordes. He has the merit of endless « 
is sure Of the eaime betore Le shows 
prepared In tront delore OVes 
leaves in his rear ta S lnto th ! 
empire. Gold and diplomacy are his 
sword, and thus Europe is mare ri 
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Within ten years Russia has made 


her scheme Ol Cong 
Khiva and 


Asia 
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interest and citizenship 
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become her tool. Afghanistan is treacherous to the English and 
a friend of the Russians. There is reason to believe that secret 
agents of the court at St. Petersburg reside in all these south- 
ern countries, and take advantage of every opportunity to ad- 
vance the interests of their employers. 

In view of these significant indications, and of the fact that 
the Cossack advance is within fifteen days’ march of India, 
England has strong reason to fear this ominous cloud over- 
shadowing her Indian empire. In the event of a war between 
the two powers 'n Europe, is it probable that the mountain bul- 
wark of the Hindoo Koosh and Kuen Lun ranges would long 
protect her borders? Were the Cossack troops strengthened by 
a powerful force of Afghan and Tartar recruits, warlike races 
for whom the Sepoys are no match, and by certain aid trom the 
Mohammedans of India, the rule of England in this region 
would be greatly imperilled. 

The desert lying between Orenburg on the European fron- 
tier of Russia and the borders of Toorkistan is a serious obstacle 
to her movements. It is rumored, however, that an idea is en- 
tertained which, if successfully carried out, will effectually over- 
come this difficulty. The geographers who accompanied the 
Greek invasion of this region, under Alexander the Great, re- 
present the Amoo Daria, or Oxus, as emptying into the Cas- 
plan The same termination is given to the Sy r Daria, or 
laxartes. Both rivers now empty into the Sea of Aral. The 
intervening country, however. has been examined by engineers, 
who report 1n favor of such an ancient termination. In view 
of these facts an att mpt may be made to restore the rivers to 
their ancient channel, and cause them to rmn into the Caspian. 
If such a project could be accomplished Russia would at once 
obtain full military command of Central Asia. By way of the 
Volga, St. Petersburg is within ready reach of the Caspian, and 
such a result would give a water line for two thousand miles 
further into the interior of Asia. By such a magnificent line 
of water communication troops and munitions of war could be 
readily and quickly transported from the heart of Russia to the 
foot of the Hindoo Koosh. “TJhus massed in force on the north- 
ern border of India, with a fertile and submissive country in 
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the rear, and the friendly and warlike Afghans in front, India 
would lie open to an invasion in force at any period when 
European difficulties might give a pretext to such a course, and 
we might then see the denouement of the drama of the Russian 
and Briton in Asia played on the banks of the Ganges. On 
both sides doubtless there would be powerful advantages, and 
it is impossible at the present stage of events to predict the re- 
sult of a European war thus transferred to the plains of Hin- 
dostan. 


Art. V.—l. The Philosophy and History of Civilization, by 
ALEXANDRE Anison. London. 


* 
~ 


2. Political Philosophy, by Henry, Lord BrovGHamM. London, 


A Fragme nt on Government, by JEREMY BentTHAM. London. 


a 


De la Democratie en Amerique, par ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE, 
membre de l'Institut, &c. Paris. 


WHEN Professor Huxley propounded the theory of the 
physical basis of life, and demonstrated with no little clear- 
ness and cogency, that no life with which we are acquainted 
exists without a fundamental physical existence, not only men 
of transcendental professions, who believe in the utter subor- 
dination of matter to mind, but men of moderate philosophic 
views, who believe in the equi-potency of mental and material 
forces and the mutually dependent existence of mind and mat- 
ter, were startled and perplexed. 


That a scientist so eminent as Huxley should have de- 
clared himself, his mental as well as bodily life, as based 
upon physical or material entities seemed a vast plunge, on the 
part of science, into the gulf of materialism. Kindred with that 
other strange hypothesis of the spontaneous development of the 
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various orders of life and the gradual evolution of the high 
from the low by infinitesimal additions and modifications— 
linked with such a hypothesis promulgated almost simultane- 
ously by another equally eminent British scientist, the ‘* Physi- 
cal Basis of Life” seemed to portend unusual revolutions in 
philosophy, in morals, and in religion. Assisted and sanctioned 
by Dr. Carpenter and Prof. Tyndall, in the promulgation of 
such explanations of the origin of life, the theory seemed to 
obtain additional strength. 

But when the author-of the physical basis theory recently 
put forth an article, the ostensible design of which was to set 
at rest any doubts as to his belief in the existence of a mental 
or psychical as well as a material or physical existence, the 
philosophic world was still more perplexed as to what could 
be the import and relevancy of the theory. It is generally 
held by the chief physicists of the day that there is such a 
thing as soul as well as body, and this in spite of the charge of 
gross materialism ; and when they arrive at the conclusion that 
physical existence is the basis of life, or that body is the funda- 
mental structure of mind, they need not mean that matter is 
all, or that body is all that really exists in the universe. 

Being devoted to the development and classification of 
physical phenomena, it is not unnatural, but simply unfortu- 
nate, that the physical scientists of our time should arrive at 
conclusions which, when formulated, should fail to be express- 
ive of the exact result of the investigation, and, being de- 
sirous of magnifying their calling and the character of their 
work, like all other classes of men, they choose the highest 
terms and the most exalted expressions for the subject-matter 
of their toil besides perceiving the most momentous relations 
afid consequences to all things else. If we take the whole re- 
sult of the investigations of Prof. Huxley and the entire view 
expressed by the distinguished physicist, wherein he lays bare 
the most recondite phenomena of matter, and at the same time 
takes occasion to say that there is such a thing as life, and 
spirit, and soul, in contradistinction to matter, and body, and 
protoplasm, we must conclude that the phrase “ physical basis 
of life” means something different from what has usually 


a 
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been understood, and, if it has any meaning whatever, it 
simply signifies that life, so far as the eye of the human ob- 
server can pr netrate, or the mind ot the philosopher generalize, 
is alwavs connected in some manner with some form of matter 
which is denominated a “* physical foundation.” 

It is not the part of the scientist to say anything more than 
the facts warrant; and, if the originator of the physical basis 
theory had said we find certain forms of life indevendent of any 
physical or material existence, the assertion would have been 
unsupported by scientifie facts. Or, if he had said that life can 
exist independent of any phys cal or material existence, it 
would have been a mere opinion unwarranted by the facts. 
Equally unfounded would have been the opposite of this 
proposition, whether true or not, that life and mind cannot exist 
without the accompaniment of, or dependence upon, any phys- 
ical or material entity. | 


ical basis is assertive of the proposition that life and mind co- 


sut, in so far as Prof. Huxley’s phys. 
exist with bo ly and matter, and that there is a connection, cor- 
respo lence, or Gependence between the co-existences, it must 
be regarded as true and well supported; and we need only refer 
to the very elaborate system of philosophy now in progress by 
Mr. Spencer, in which the theory of evolution is being admir- 
ably exposed and istrated, to show that a view of life. equally 
Suspended upon physical existence, 1s consistent with a belief 


in the non-identity of the phenomena of mind and matter. We 


Stik tnerelore terpret the eXpression * physical basis ot lite” 
as signifying the inevitable correspondence of the phenomena 
of lite wit the enomena Ol the physical environment. 


With this preface, as illustrative of our design in propound- 


ing the nancial basis ol Society, it will not be difficult to com- 
prehend. in t utset, What is meant by the terms * financial 
basis. Not that the chief and distinguishing element of social 
Intercourse Is iniary element, but that society, in all ages 
t 


} 1 5 | ° 
las rested Upon a pecuniary loundation, and has been, in some 
nelal values. No order of beings, 
of which we ive any positive knowledge, is at any time or- 


ganized into a proper society without tirst establishing a pecu- 


nlary foundation upon which to erect the social edifice. The 
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observation of all states, conditions, periods, und modifications 
of society, gives the proposition that all orders of society which 
have had any permanent growth have been dependent directly 
or indirectly upon the financial condition of the environment.* 

Those things which a good financial condition secures are the 
invariable elements and means of social advancement. There 
is, then, not only a correspondence of social phenomena and 
financial phenomena there is an antecedence of the latter to 
the former. One of the factors in the social product is the 
desire among human beings to fraternize the natural primal 
and normal attraction of soul to soul. But this attraction can- 
not be felt; this agency cannot operate; this desire cannot be 
made manifest, unless through sense-perceptible media. And 
since the media of the transmission of the social feeling are 
either financial values, or capable of being represented by finan- 
cial values, they constitute the other factor of the social pro- 
duct. 

And further, since the external means and the internal 
motive always increase proportionately, the greater the finan- 
cial prosperity of an age, or of a community, the greater will 
be desire for social culture.+ 


Again, it is a law of our nature that desires and passions 


are quite as frequently awakened by the presentation of 


objects to consciousness, as that objects are sought and 
means procured by the antecedent operation of those desires 
and passions. ‘The influence is therefore mutual; and the 
resultant fact in life is thus stated: ‘That sometimes desires 
and passions internally initiated, and requiring external 


aad Expev uby TUUTwWY TMy Obo xoWwrtdy “ixta TOwTY xat vows Hotodes 
eize Zutyoas, 
Olxuy Bev TPWTlOTA fUvaixa TE fod» tT dputypa. 
‘** Now of these two societies the domestic tie is the first,” and Hesiod is right 
when he says, 
“ First house, then wife, then open for the plough.” 
Aristotie’s Po/itics b. i., cii. 
¢ “ But as there are many sorts of provisions, so there isa variety both in 
the lives of men and of the brute creation; and as it is impossible to live with 
out food, the difference in that particular makes the lives of animals so different 
from each other.’’—Aristotle’s Politics, b. i. c. viii. 
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manifestation, demand and procure the instruments for their 
gratification—that sometimes, on the other hand, the instru- 
ments themselves, being first presented to perception, produce the 
same transformation in the desires and passions of the individ- 
ual, the order of origination alone being changed. 

With these propositions as premises, and which are too 
evident to need verification, it will not be difficult to see the 
fundamental character of finance in society. It is true that 
many of the lower forms of society exist without the concom:- 
tant parallel existence of a well ordered business community 
in which financial schemes are initiated and perfected. As 
such may be instanced the Adamic period of social life when 
no circulating medium like money had any well defined place 
in the community ; or as such may be instanced the barbarous 
and simple tribes of Africa and the islands of the southern 
seas. 

But money and kindred financial media are only the 
representatives of the things which society uses in the accom- 
plishment of its purposes—financial values are only the cor- 
responat neces ol real values. And if those lower forms of 
society, in which the grossest natures and nations mingle, are 
without any well detined system of finance, they have some- 
thing to correspond—they have the values which money repre- 
sents, the realities upon which finance must ever rest. 

An observation of these lower, simpler and grosser types of 


humanity and society demonstrates that where the financial con- 


dition of a community has never assumed any distinct, defined 
and perfected shape, neither has the social condition assumed 
any Compiler, retin d Ol elevated ty pe. Advancing one period 
farther in the observation, we tind that the leading race of human- 
ity, beginning to learn the utility of representative values and a 
eireulati medium, which, while the objects themselves 


remiuined stationary, eould be revolved around, and which, 
Wiille prope rty remained fixed, cou d be re mov ed at any dis- 
tance, and, becoming acquainted with the facilities of such a 
mode of administering to the social wants, soon originated a 


highly retined and elevated society. And all along for 


ages we discover that nations have been socially flourishing 
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as they have been in a position to obtain the essentials upon 
which society depends for its external basis. This facility for 
acquiring the instruments for the cultivation and manifestation 
of the highest social feeling is always dependent upon the ease 
with which money is obtained and circulated. The verification 
of this proposition would call for the proof that money is ad- 
vantageous in representing values and in facilitating the satis- 
fying of wants. This we apprehend is too plain to need dis- 
cussion. 

Having noticed very briefly the ratio of financial growth to 
social growth, in the different periods of the world’s history and 
also in the different periods in the history of a race, and having 
found that the ratio is constant, it will be our province now to 
treat of the correspondence in the different forms of well develop- 
ed society. For this purpose it will be convenient to divide 
society into three divisions, well defined and recognized among 
civilized peoples the society of wealth; the society of rank ; 
the society of culture. To trace the society, whose distin- 
guishing characteristic is wealth, back to a financial source, or 
to place it upon a financial basis, is not difficult, for the very 
appellation of the society of wealth implies that the members 
of that society are in the possession of large pecuniary means, 
and that the community in which it exists has a firm financial 
basis. 

A passing glance at the composition of this social be dy will 
be sufficient to reveal the nature of the dependence indicated. 
The leading desire, the ruling principle, of such a community 
is to maintain and augment wealth or its representatives. Its 
social passion is in the display of that wealth and in the mani. 
festation of its appreciation of the things that are only acquired 
by large expenditure. Such a society will have for the instru 
ment of its desire, for the means of its internal communication, 
for the expression of the mutual love, atfection or esteem of its 
members, for the gratification of its tastes both physical and 
psychical, for the whole machinery of its progress and propa- 
gation, only such apparatus, appliances, and procurements as 
financial prosperity will afford. The requisites for admission 
into the full enjoyment of the pleasures and the privileges of 
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the society are, of course, financial success. Intellectual growth 
and power are not essential ; ssthetic culture, in a high degree, 
cannot be demanded : birth family, station, cannot be deciding 
quantities in the qualifications of the candidate; and while all 
these may be possessed by the aspirant for social honors in the 
society of wealth, yet the determining element being deficient 


or utterly wanting, those honors cannot be obtained. For not 


being in possession of a foundation upon which to erect a rich 


social edifice, he cannot, therefore. build, and must choose other 
grounds. In this type of society, and which is common in all 
new countries so soon as wealth anda tinancial system has been 
thoroughly developed, the correspondence between the sociai 
life and the fi Itis easy 
to see how such a form of society does and must draw from 
financial sources for its maintenance and continuance. 

The next type ot society, in which the connexion between 
the social life and the wealth of the community is not so direct, 
apparent, and homogeneous, is the society of rank, of honor, of 
power, of position, of political disunction. An inspection of 
the composition of this form of society will show that the mem- 
bers thereof obtain the means for their support from the 
wealth of the community over which they rule, by giving in 
exchange for that support something not like but unlike in 
kind. They give vigilance, clear perceptions, enlarged views 
of what the complex conditions of a grreat community require, 
lofty patriotism, an efficient and educated willingness to as- 
sume control over the interests and destinies of the whole 
people they give all these for the things which financial 
values may procure, as well as for the moral support of the 
people. 

Again, the means employed for the accomplishment of 
the purposes of the society of rank, are eminently such as 
financial values primarily obtain. The pageantry, the equl- 
pages, the grand edifices, the imposing retinue of attendants, 
and all the complex environment of men, means and measures, 
of palaces. personages and prerogatives, have thetr primal pre- 
curement resting in financial values. And, not only this, but 
the individuals themselves, who constitute the society of rank, 
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have acquired their ability to rule either through the means 
which their own wealth afforded or that of others. The teach- 
ers, the implements, the travel, the maintenance at political and 
educational centres which the rearing of a character fit to rule 
must have. are only obtainable through the expenditure of 
money, either belonging to the individual himself or his pa- 
trons. And when a society composed of such individuals, 
and tlieir associates of the opposite sex, has been once estab- 
lished, or by sucha stepping stone has once ascended to the 
throne, the maintenance thereof is accomplished, as we have 
seen through similar means. 

A retrospect of the various grades through which the society 
ot rank passes in order Lo reach its effloresence and highest 
development, will show that the connection with financial pros- 


perity is equally true and real as in the case of thé society of 


wealth. But the connexion or correspondence between this 


1 


social life and its basis is neither direct nor homogenous: it 
does not derive its impulse nor its means direct] from the 
financial values of which the community is possessed; nor do 
its communications and its manifestations partake of the same 
nature with its ultimate foundations. The society of rank has 
passed on from tne state of mere homogeneity with its origin 
and environment (which is the characteristic of the society 
of wealth), and shows a social developmeut in which the in- 
ternal relations and means of communication are largely dis- 
similar and vastly removed from the outward causes and 
arrangements with which it is surrounded, and by which it is 
nourished.* 

The dependence of this second order of society upon its 
primal basis, is not so clear and direct, as that of the first order, 
but rather indirect and heterogeneous. In the s clety ol rank, 
the members constituting it and the means used in the manifes- 
tations of the social phenomena, are quite heterogeneous to 
those of the society of wealth and from which it may be said 


to be developed, yet the correspondence is real and traceable, 


* “Thus property is necessary for states, but property is no part of the 
state, though many species of it have life.’"—Aristotle’s Politics, b. vii., c. viii 
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the change in the social body is effected by the introduction of 
new elements. It will be observed that the society of rank is 
prevalent in old countries which have passed through the early 
and gross periods of social and financial formation to this more 
refined and regal period. 

In noticing the composition of the third species of social 
life, we observe that the dependence on a financial basis is not 


easily traceable The society ot culture has for its food and 
nourishinent a small portion of physical elements. The media 
for the communication of its members are as much removed 
from the gross and sensual as possible, varying in proportion 
to the degree of culture. Money is never recognized in this 


type of society as being valuable per se, but only as a means 


for the satisfaction of refined tastes and keen spiritual appe- 


tites. The appetencies for each other are expressed more in 
manner than in matter, in things of delicate structure. in mat- 
ters coupled with incidents, In articles enveloped in a cloud of 
meaning, in possessions crowded with associations. And yet, 
as even the most psychical pleasures are in some way depend- 
ent upon the modifications of physical entities—as even all 
social pleasures, to be definitely understood and mutually re- 
cognizable, must have something substantial as a fixed quan- 
tity upon which to place a mutually appreciable valuation, so 
must the highest and most attenuated forms of society depend, 
in some degree, upon values which are primarily purchased by 
financial values, and thus, finally, rest upon a financial basis. 

And while the means for the intercommunication of the mem- 
bers of the society of culture and the things in which they 
take delight are not usually intrinsically valuable, and while 
the requisites of adimission into the brotherhood of cultivated 
people are neither money nor pecuniary values of any sort, yet 
the invariable dependence of the society upon a financial basis 
isconceded. ‘The correspondence between the society itself and 
its foundations, between the social life and its environment, is not 
homogeneous but heterogeneous, not immediate but mediate, not 
lirect but indirect. The chief characteristic of the society is 
the cultivation of psychical functions; this is supported and 


nourished by means (namely, by physical and financial stimuli), 
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differing largely from the end. The correspondence in this 
respect is heterogeneous. The appliances of the society of 
culture, its books, its instruments, its specimens of art, its con- 
servations of science, its whole apparatus for social as well as 
individual improvement, are obtained by the use of financial 
values; and these appliances, organs and apparatuses, are in 
turn made the indirect means of the enjoyment of persons of 
culture when associated in a social way. The correspondence 
between the society and the basis is, in this respect, indirect 
and mediate, Again, these Sane means and appliances, ol 
which the society of culture makes constant use, have required 


ereat study, leisure. artistic skill, literary researeh, scientific 


investigation, experiment, mechanical ingenuity, extending 


iwh long periods and gradually accumulating always 
‘alth and financial values; so that the con- 
correspondence between the society itself and its 

basis extends in time to a great amount. We should therefore 
expect to find a well-organized and permanent society of cul- 


ture nowhere, save in an old, long-civilized country. The ex- 


pDecTatlohn os ipported by the Tacts, yy Ie olde Sf and longest- 


civilized countries of Europe alone (with a few exceptions in 


our own country) present this species of society in any enlarged 


the different orders of society to which we have referred 
lways, and, we may say, do not usually, exist as such. 
lepartments of social life the leading character- 

is either wealth, rank. or culture. It is 
America to tind a large class of society whose 
lusive ql alification is wealth, having neither cul 
influence, or birth. In monarchical countries, 
ana title are heredit iry, the anoma \ olten oceurs 


‘sections of the society of rank without wealth and 
sometimes even without culture In all educational countries, 


where the enlightenment of the people has so far advanced, 


VOL. XXITI.—NO. XLV 
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as that whole orders of men are set apait for the advancement 
ot learning, where colleges, universities wd seminaries have 
been long established, there arises a spirit of liberality and re 
finement and a habitude of much thinking, which, when unite 
with the social tendency, produces i department of society 
possessing culture of a high degree but neither wealth nor polit 
cal power. 

But the gradual assimilation of the different species of 
social life has gone on in sympathy with the assimilatory 
spirit and law of the age, and now we find most frequently a 
combination of two and sometimes of the three different orders 
of society in one. Wealth and rank are often combined; 
wealth and culture frequently; rank and culture almost in 
variably; and wealth, rank. and culture, in a large number of 
Cuses, But whatever may be the composition of a given state 
of society, or however simple or complex may be the elements 
of which it it constituted. the one relation or COorrespo dence, 
connection or dependence, upon a tinanctal basis, remains a 
fixed fact 


There is one order of society which is omitted in om 


analysis because it is not ordinarily included under the term 


society as here used, that is, the society of moral worth. Phere 
may be such i thine as a soelal be uly, whose chief characteristie 
is morality or religion, whose ruling principle is right, o1 
duty, or devotion. but such organizations are beyoud the scopy 
of this article, and their dependence upon a financial b 31s, 
thougn wpparent, will not be here noticed. Th Ta mora 
dl; re| CIOUS element should and does peripeate society oO! 
hatever type, and that ethical modifications are frequently 
the 1nith tory impulses ot social org: nizations, Is not doubt d. 
but we are treating of that social life where internal initiation 
is, with the emotions and desires, the reciprocal feelings ol 

humanity we are discussing that social product which 

one factor of its evolution in the desire of the souls of men 
It is a well-recognized fact, however deplorable 

hat morality is not an absolute prerequisite, nor iImmora 
(unless it be of a gross type) a peremptory disqualification, for 


into or continuance in the society of wealth, rank, or 
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culture, or any of their modifications or combinations. It is a 
phenomenon, not unfrequent in social life, that a person of very 
exceptional moral character presses the tapestry of the parlors 
of the rich, or moves in the halls of the noble, or figures, ad- 
mired and lauded, in the drawing rooms of the cultured. The 
ethical element in society, athough important, is not a deter- 
minimg element, and is not sufficient, therefore ,to give a distin- 
guishing appellation to an order of society. 

There are many important deductions to be made from this 
dependence of society upon financial conditions. And it may 
as well be stated here that all schemes for a disruption, disar 
rangement, dissolution, or disturbance of the financial condition 
of a great community react unfavorably upon its social condi- 
tion. The rapid descent from affluence to poverty, the equally 
rapid ascent from poverty to affluence, in the case of any num 
ber of individuals, has a demoralizing influence upon society. 
Each. in his new realm, is a stranger and finds himself quite 
incompetent to bear the pains and burdens, the privileges and 
duties, of lus new situation. The environment of poverty 
suddenly thrown around the family accustomed to the exercise 
of high social functions, totally unfits it mentally and morally 
as well as financially for the exercise of those activities which 
it has so long conducted with freedom, comfort and pleasure, 
and precipitates it into a region of blight, discomfort and dis- 
satisfaction. On the other hand, the environment of wealth or 
honor, suddenly enveloping a family previously unaccustomed 
to the refinements of a high type ot society, causes it to stand 
perplexed aud bewildered before the complex arrangements 


which such a society presents to its perceptions and the com- 


plex performances which it requires from its activities. 


All panies, all commercial crises, all periods of extraordin- 
ary and transient growth of wealth, tend inevitably to the 
unsettlement of social foundations. The individuals, and the 
society which they compose, meet the ever recurring arduous 
task ol adapting themselves to new conditions aud new rela- 
tions. This continued strain upon the power of adjustment, 
while it exhausts psychical forces, gives no time for the success- 


ful operation and direction of physical forees and the appro- 
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priation of the benetits accruing from whatever financial! pros 
perity may arise The temptations, which persons in failing 
circumstances tind to seek closer affiliation with persons Ol] 
substantial wealth. in order to coneeal for a time, or dur i 
‘risis, their real financial condition, only prove the arduous 
nature of the task of chanegime the adjustment of social sens 
bilities from a higher to a lower range. But the fall n 
inevitably come: and waning political power or failing reson 
ilthou rh not nmediately follo ved by disastrous social resu 
nv particular society, will finally effeet an unfavorab 
The 1\ Ing away ol the fo indations must eventua 
ruin of the superstructure. And, while the suddet 
crash of commercial ruin operates most imme 
quickly upon that society whose distinguisl 
vealth. vet, mediately and sooner or later, the 
ission is communicated to that somal bod 
is rank, or political influence. or cultur 
mnelal fluctuations and comimereli! exi 
large] In the lirst Instance the society 
The individual whose mind 


mone the everlasting hills of mayest 


ment lle Is spontaneous and = s¢ 


Upon the external world for stimuli 
clearer and steadie) than thr 


the man of this character is not 


] ] 
| immediately. by such tinancial crises 


t the effect must be visible when he comes to t! 


ial functions and finds that the dependencies of socia 


irse, the material concomitants. the outer ess: ntials of 
\ cle veloped, highly organized and well rt culated “One t 
ch swept away by the besom of financial disast 


also be noticed that al attempts to chane 


ot property, as by an equal division amo 
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sons, must effect disastrous social results. Laying aside the 
msideration of the suddenness of the change and the rapidity 
renewed adjustment of social relations to a new financial 
ironment (for it is conceded that the distribution might be 
ilually eflected), it is extremely doubtful if any good would 
ome from the practical execution of the scheme ot equal dis- 
ibution of financial values. There might be, after long 
nods of adjustment of relations to each other, a mediocre 
state, having nothing in particular to disparage or to 
ommend it a social life possessing a low state of vitality, 

vy, and organization. But, we believe, that a lighly 

highly organized society Is only possible in the 

idst of a financial environment and property-distri bution such 


vorld now possesses. No transcendent and extraordi- 


eropment im plivsica » OF psychi al life, can be ( volved 


i 
il corresponding accumulation and ageregation Ol cor- 


ive torces: and the sume is true iN) social evolution ho 


ficent and je rfected ty pe ol society cau be pr wluced, save 
ecumulation and aggregation of the forces which sup 
id nourish social life. One of these correlated and stim- 
forces, in the production of soci ty, is financial value: 
and dissipation of these values will render 

low social vitality.* 
of the ditferent orders of society upon 
atfords a reliable standard for testing the 
ding of the different orders. Even if we judge by 
al standard alone, or rather by the nature of the 
»of each order upon its financial basis, we shall tind 
e difference in the estimate we are to put upon the vari- 
‘lasses. In life the highest types are those which are most 


he elements out of which they were originally organi- 


TAUYTOA™ 6 ( foty mar 
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(** For the mere getting of money differs from natura 


tT 


latter is the true object of economy ; while trade only procures 


means, but by the exchange of Aristotle's Politics, | 
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ized. The more nearly the product of vital functions is like 
the food which supplies the organism, the lower is the order of 
existence. The biological law may be further stated thus: 
the closer the connection between any species of life and its 
primary basis, and the nearer the relations within correspond 
with those without, and the less the number and distance of 
outward stimuli, the lower is the type of life. Now, that form 

society which is most intimately connected with financial 

lues in its origination and continuance, which in its com- 


munications and reciprocal actions most nearly resembles the 


financial environment, which is most immediately sensitive to 


ancial stimuli and to the want of such stimuli—that society 
must » of the first or lower order in the ascending scale of 
social evolution. And it is not difficult to ascertain, on retlee- 
tion, and on making a retrospect of the analysis already set 
forth, that the society whose distinguishing feature is wealth is 
of that order. Ilaving almost exclusive dependence upon 
inancial values, and drawing to a minimum extent upon other 
wnd compound resources, it has an existence almost homoge- 
neous with the commercial world. It differs mostly in the 
individuals who couduct it and in the attributes involved—in 
the one case the participants being only men, in the other, men, 
women, and children; in the one case, the attributes required 
eing the harder, sterner, craftier; in the other, the softer, 
sweeter, prettier.* 

Again, that order of society in which the dependence upon 
ils primary basis is less precise and immediate, in which the 
neans of communication and the reciprocal activities are less 
ike those of the tinancial enyironment, in which the sensitive- 
ess to financial stimuli, although great, is not immediate and 
exclusive, in which the correspondence of internal and social 
relations to external and financial relations is not the result of 

tact with the social organism but of a chain of causes to 


which the Ooreanisin 1s capable of responding in detail that 


st une mauvaise espéce de richesse qu'un tribut d’accident et qui ne 
nd pas de | industrie de la nation, du nombre de ses habitatious, ni de la 


ture de ses terres.”—Montesquieu De Esprit des Lots, |. xxi., c. xii 
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order of society must occupy the next and second place in the 
ascending scale of social life. T'o this order must be assigned 
that society whose distinguishing characteristic is rank, politi- 
cal power, birth. Not being homogeneous to the financial 
world either in its interests or its reciprocal actions, this order 
of society, by the incorporation of new and lofty elements of 
social intercourse has developed a higher type of society than 
hat of wealth and achieved for itself just distinction and 
admiration. 

But that order of society whose dependence upon financial 
values is most invisible and recondite, whose media are the 
most subtile and attenuated, and least unlike the environing 
financial media, whose impressibilities and activities are least 
directly dependent upon the stimuli of financial forces, but 
whose sensibilities are affected through a long concatenation of 

es and concauses at the farther extremity of which lies the 
antecedent cause of financial support—that society must be the 
third and highest in the ascending scale of social life. And 


Whether the civilized world has vet produced this type of 


society largely, may well be doubted. If not, we are yet to 


? 


possess the supreme felicity of seeing a well-organized, flourish- 
ing and extensive society of culture among men. We already 
have the fragments—we already have small communities con- 
taining splendid specimens of this advanced growth. The 

the symmetry, the complexity of organs, the power, the 
scnsitiveness, the speciality, of life physical and psvehical, are 
always in proportion to the remoteness of the primary basis of 
that life. So the harmony and the glory, the dignity and the 
refinement, the mental and moral elegance, grandeur and 
splendor of social life, are in proportion to its remoteness from 


its financial basis.* 


By nature too, some beings commend, and others obev for the 
fora being endowed with discernment and forethoug 
iperior and governor.”—Aristotle’s Politics, b. i., ¢ 
a deux sortes de peuples pauvres: ceux que la dureté du govern- 
tels; et ces gens la sont incapable de presque ancune vertu, parce 
ur pauvrete fait une partie de leur servitude: les autres ne sont pauvre 
arce qu’ils ont dédaigné, ou pare qu’ils n’ont pas connu les commodités de 
i vie; et ceux-ci peuvent faire de grandes choses, parce que cette pauvretée fait 
une partie de leur liberté.’""—Montesquieu De l’ Esprit de Lois, |. xx., ¢. iii 
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Having noted the differentiation of the various connexions 
between the different orders of society, simple and compound, 
d their common financial basis, also the relative standing of 


the several orders according to the intimacy of that dependence 


ipon financial causes, we will glance triefly at the condition 


prospects of American s« wlety. But first us to the order ot 


‘lopment, A generation produces a great change in the 
life of acommunity. While the fathers and mothers toiled 
he accumulation of property, lor the aggregation of tinan- 


values, caring little and doing less for social intercourse, 
»sons and daughters having been blest with a good educa- 
n, and, at last, having become pe ssessed of the inheritance, 
the erection of a social structure upon the foundations 
‘nts laid. And, whether or not the accumula- 


: : : 9 
iere arises at least atransient social life 


1 
Tl 


‘SS On, Ul 


gy organization and well-defined reciprocal iwic- 


ation of financial values continues, under 

this second generation, there is laid a still 

r foundation tor the enlargement of the social 

succeeding generation. And this accumu- 

the tendency to social life transmitted 

stered by education, gives rise to a society 

r type. At ength the members of this 

ody begin to turn their attention to poli- 

successful, a new element is Incorporated, 

mbued with the spirit of learning, they throng 

iools and colleges, and tne choice variety of culture is 
he already flourishing social plant + 


evolution proceeds, unless met by financial or 


es dans 
nomies qui lépendent ae 
ides et des ma 
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political reverses or by physical Incapacities, until a society of 
large and S\ mmetrical proportions is brought into perfected eX- 
istence. ‘This is the order in which society is developed ; and al- 
though we have not yet observed any universal existence of the 
type last noticed, yet we, in thiscountry, possess al] the requisites 
fora highly developed and harmonious social Jife. With all our 
vast resources and the rapidity with which they are susceptible 
ol development, with a population rapidly increasing from ex- 
ternal as well as internal sources, we are yet in the beginning 
of the ageregation of financial values. The comparative hew 

ness of the country, the comparative youth of the American 
nation, and the concomitant claim which material interests have 
upon the universal thought of the American people, render it 
not unnatural that wealth and material success should be 
an immediate basis tor a large proportion of our social 
ile, And with the exception of a few brilliant and Inag- 


nificent ca as many old communities, there is very 
little society in America that is distinguished either by 
political power, family, or culture. Gradually there will 


arise, notwithstanding the assimilating and amaleamating 


tendency of our nation and time high orders of society whose 
distingul 


shing feature will be derived trom political station,* and 
m intellectual culture. America will be no anomaly 
tions: and when the American people shall 


1 be 
ad D 


have 
vond Lie initial period ol universal money-making 

niversal devotion to material and corresponding financial] 
interests: having laid, in the order of development and according 
to the law of social evolution, a financial basis, they will then 
turn their attention a id their energies to the erection of 
social structure both dignified and elegant. 


Ssoclal 


a 
A new type of 
life, beautiful, harmonious, and powerful, will have been 
developed, and the American nation will have taken he r place 
as among the foremost in social refinement. scientific advance- 
ment, and political liberty. 


itutions as ours, and where office 


; > same r any length of time, but by different individ 

rapid succession. But when our civil service shall have been reformed and 
placed upon a different basis, such a state of things as is here indicated will 
become possible. 
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ArT. VL . Histoire de la Litterature Anglaise. Par. H. TAINE- 
t vols. Paris, L866. 
9. Histoire dela Littérature Anglaise. Par H. Taine. Tome cin- 


quicme et complementaire Les contemporains. Paris, 1869. 


ON the 20th June, 1837, Queen Victoria ascended the throne 
of England. Since that day a generation has passed away, and 
the British nation has progressed in its ideas. Many political evils 
have been cured, and many social abuses reformed. If much re- 
mains to be done before the people attain to the full development 
of their rights and their capacity, it must be admitted that 
much has been a ‘complished. The rigid barriers formerly exX- 
isting between the different ranks of society have been broken 
down. The peasant no longer dreads the peer, nor does the 
peer now feel himself degraded by coming in contact with the 
peasant. ‘The professions and the public offices are open to 
all who can show that they possess the requisite qualifications 
for them, and no one is now excluded from them merely on ac- 
count of the obscurity of his origin. All these changes have 
produced corresponding changes in the manners and_ habits of 
the people, and as the literature of a nation Is ina great meas- 
ire the reflex of its life and modes of thought, it follows that it 
will be similarly atfeeted. Accordingly, we notice that the pre- 
vailing tone of English writers now is different from what it 
was thirty four years ago. 

When Queen Victoria ascended the throne, England was 
just recovering from the violence of the political contests be- 
tween the new Liberals and the old Tories respecting the re- 
moval of disabilities from Dissenters from the established 
church, the admission of Roman Catholics to parliament and to 
vublie offices, and the Reform bill of 1832, which last came 
near convulsing the country with civil war. In the literary 
world these parties, Radicals and Tories, found their represent- 

Scott and Byron were still in the zenith of their pop- 


though the first had passed away five years previ- 


ously, and the second more than thirteen years. Scott was a 


tory to the backbone, a virulent one of the old school, a wor- 


shipper of kings and nobles, titles and ancient lineage; and al- 
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though he could create such characters as Jeame Deans and 
Caleb Balderstone, and was kindly in all his relations with the 
poor, he scouted the idea of conferring political power cn the 
people. The tenor of his novels and poems shows that 
his sympathies lay chiefly with those rulers of men, who held 
their power by virtue of birth and ancestry. He found a co- 
adjutor in Archibald Alison, the sentiments in whose “ History 
of Europe” are counterparts of those contained in his * Life of 
Napoleon.” And the bulk of the daily and weekly journals, the 
monthly and quarterly reviews, were unfavorable to the con- 
cession of political rights to the masses. On the other hand, 
much of the extraordinary popularity of Byron arose from his 
uncompromising hostility tothe governing classes and the aris- 
tocracy. Fromm his earliest debut as a politician and poet, he 
had denounced oppression of every kind. One of his very first 
poems was a eulogy on Charles James Fox, the far-sighted 
statesman ; and in his last he utters the following sentiment: 
** And I will war, at least in words (and—should 
My chance so happen—deeds) with all who war 
With thought; and of thought’s foes by far most rude, 
Tyrants and sycophants have been and are. 
I know not who may conquer; if I could 
Have such a prescience, it should be no bar 
To this, my plain, sworn, downright detestation 
Of every despotism in every nation.’’* 


His poetry teems with the noblest aspirations for, and advo- 
cacy of liberty, and his prophecy of its ultimate triumph seems 
about to be realized : 

** But never mind ;—‘God save the king’ and kings! 
For if He don't, I doubt if men will longer, 

I think I hear a little bird, who sings 
The people by and by will be the stronger.’’+ 


His political sentiments were fully developed in “The age of 
Bronze,” and they drew down upon him the hostility of the priv- 


ileged classes, and especially of the landowners whom he there- 


in mercilessly satirized. This added greatly to his popularity, 


* Don Juan, Canto ix. st. xxiv. ¢ bid. Canto viii, st. 1. 
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‘ontributed powerfully to the development of 
the part of the people to obtain their fair 

which has been so marked a teature of 

The writings of Cobbett, Home, and 


authors had preceded Byron and produced con- 
‘Heet, but in their d iy the hour h wl not come for the 
supreme effort, which upset the tories in Kneland and the 


vuurbons in France. 


[n L837 there were but few irvivors of that cluster of 


nt writers who have inade the first quarter of the nine- 

century so illustrious, and those who still lived were 

. ndows of What they had been. W ordsworth, Moore, 

Campbell, Rovers, James Montgomery, Allan Cun- 

Miss Kdveworth, Mary Russell Mitford, W. Lisle 

Parker, Joanna Baillie, Amelia Opie, and Mad- 

vy still vered on the scene, but the light within 

lim and they do not properly belong to the 

Moore and Southey had exhausted their ge- 

is and were inhabitants of “a fantastic realm,” for softening 

(the brain had obscured their perceptions. Wordsworth was 

| sixty: Rogers, seventy-five; Mont- 

xtv-tive: 1 Hingham, filtv-one: Miss Kdeeworth, 

Miss Mitford, fifty-one; Miss Porter, sixty-one ; 

five; Miss Baillie, seventy-three; Mrs. Opie, 

Madame D'Arblay, eighty-two. Sharon 

card lied viven to the world their great 

Hell places to historians of a more bril- 

veneration of writers was stepping on 

of upwards of tive hundred names 

considerable genius and talent proves 

an unusual outpouring of the intel- 

ation during the period we are now consider 

new period in the history of English literature. 
CCO nplished when Scott died (1832). 


‘La Période presente,” says Taine, * ‘n’est point encore accom- 
plie, et les idées qui la governeront son en voie de formation, c'est-a-dire 


* Les Contemp Lins Avertissement 


i 
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état d’ébanches; c'est pourquoi on ne peut a présent les grouper en 
systéme. Qaund les documents ne sont encore que des indices, his 
toire doit se réduire 4 des études, la seience se modele sur la vie, et nos 
conclusions restent foreément incomplétes, quand les faits qui nous les 
suggerent sont inachierGes. Dans cinquante ans, on pourra éerire 
‘histoire de ce siécle: en attendant on ne peut que lesquisser ” 

This is indisputable, and accordingly we shall hot attempt i 


ly ciseussing what appear to 


lustory, but content ourselves wit 
us to be the principal characteristics of the literature of E 
land of the last thirtv-four vears 

The English intellect has been active in every departine t. 
W orks on history. div inity. t eolovy, moral, politi al, and soc a 
economy, archeology, philology, and every brane! OL sclence, 
have been issued with a liberal hand: while novels and plays 
have literally been poured forth im such profusion that one con- 


templates the tact with dismay. \W ho ean read a tithe of them ? 
and what will be the ultimate result if the world should be in 
undated with them in like manner for the next fifty vears ? 
The excessive multiplication of books tends to their destruc 
tion. Every nook and corner of the world is visited now- 
dary S. and a arge liber ‘avellers consider themselves 
bound to give the public the benetit of their experience. — In 
this mahner vovaves a id travels have been and are beine mu 
tip ied, until o ir book shelves eroan under the weight of them, 
The most striking feature of the history of modern litera- 
ture is the rapid increase in the number of newspapers and 
magazines In L837 the London Times was a power in the 


state: its predictions were looked upon as infallible. and its 


i 


denunciations were dreaded. lad a nuisance c: sted for een- 


turies, it micht have gone on eNXistihne, until “the Thunde er” 
pronounced it detestable, and then. it “Ly n Was con- 
sidered certain. [It oceasionally made mist: kes 1 iT prophe- 
cies, and sometimes failed to see its denunciations carried out 

but that did not destroy its prestige, some ol which adheres to 
it still, though creatly nmed Some twenty vears avo it un- 
dertook to get ‘T'e pie Bar. which it denounced as a 
ridiculous obst uction (as, indeed it is), to the trafhe of Fleet 


street and the Strand, and as an unsightly architectural pro- 
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duction of the time of Charles iL Yet there it stands in all its 
obstructiveness and hideousness, smoke beerimed and detiant 
ot the ‘limes; its fall has been decreed by other parties inde- 
pendently of * the Thunderer.” The Daily News and the Daily 
I" legraph now rival the Times in ability. and the latter sur- 
passes itin circulation: * but neither of them was in existence in 
IS37. The Morning Herald, the Morning Journal, the Courier, 
lobe. the Morning Chronicle, and other old contempora 

the Times nave disappeared, and VIVE? place to prtpers 
‘ted more in accordance with the prevailing entinents 
community, With more truthfulness, and less scurrility, 
‘he reduction in the price ot newspapers How makes them 
easy of access to the working man: but in 18387 the majority of 
the poorer Classes had to resort to the tavern to get a lools at the 
aay s paper, or else content themselves with their Sunday 
paper, the staple of whieh was criminal trims, pe tice reports, 


accidents. prize tights, and coarse jokes, with scurrilous leadi 


articles and perversions ol the daily hewes In this re 


} 


wever, the English Sunday papers have changed but 


| 


they have been rendered more truthful by the rapid Weblo 
telegraph, which has powerfully contributed 
change of the character of modern journalism. 
newspapers were an expensive luxury: now they 
sity, obtainable at a very cheap rate They are the great edu- 
eutors, 1n Spite of their blemishes It is almost Impossible to 
their real value; but they must be taken into eccount 
“ating of current literature, for their criticisms have a great 
influence upon it,and oy elevating the people they have greatly 
altered its character. We are not prepared to say that the 


has been for the better, for the bulk ot the books 


it least equal to their 


julrements ol newspapers 
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issued yearly are of a superficial and ephemeral character, and 
much of the intellect and influence of cultivated and gifted 
minds is now frittered away in magazine writing. Magazines 
have multiplied until they haye become an impediment to each 
other: they have fostered the liabit of what the late Dr. Rush 
called “disjointed thinking.” In L837 they were few in 


number in England. Fraser's Magazine was, properly speak 
ing. a review; but until Charles Knight started “the Penny 
Magazine,” the few that were in existence were obscure peri 
odicals of very little literary merit. 

When Ainsworth’s and Bentley's were started which was 
about this period—a new career was opened up to writers, 
for the proprietors of these magazines engaged persons ot 
the highest talent to contribute to them and to illustrate 
them. In this .aanner the genius of Dickens. hackers 
Jerrold. Blanchard, Thomas Hood, Cruickshank, Seymour, 
Hf. K. Browne. Leech, and many others, was developed 
Ainsworth produced many of his own romances in his 


magazine, and Dickens contributed Oliver Twist to Bent- 


ley’s. Between them they inaugurated what was not inaptly 


styled “the literature of Newgate.” Fagan, Bill Sykes, and 
Jack Sheppard, became popular characters; they took posses. 
sion of the st ive, and created more burglars. pickpockets, and 
receivers of stolen goods, than they reformed. * Artful Dodg 
ers abounded, and were the theme of hewspapel pleasantry. 
The public taste became vitiated: there arose a eravine for 
tales wherein highwaymen, detective policemen, and crimes 
and criminals of every shade figured. — Bulwer—probably with 
out intending it—contributed to the fostering of this taste by 
his Paul Clifford, a political satire, but very easily mistaken for 
a meie story ofa highwayman. 

This eraving for scenes in the life of criminals has been 
largely supplied by the modern novelists, both French and 
English. Victor Hugo, Kugene Sue, Balzae, Paul de Kock, 
and other Frenchinen have sometimes carried their deseriptions 
beyond the limits of decency: but some of the English novel- 
ists have been almost as bad. Ainsworth’s “ Crichton,” and 
all of G. W. M. teynolds’ writings smack of obscenity, 
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Charles Reade. Ainsworth, Miss De la Raimée. Miss Braddon. 
Mrs. Ilenrv Wood, Sheridan Le Fann. Wilkie 


Collins and 
Yates have taken particular crimes under their protection, and 


succeeded in making their guilty heroes and heroines interest- 


Murder, adultery. forgery, bigamy, seduction. burglary. 


dling, and raseality of every kind areas familar with them 


msehold words, But it must also be admitted that these 


} } 


vholly unknown to the really great masters of 
Dickens, Thackeray, D Israeli, and Miss 
They are deprived Or much of ther CTOSSHeSsS DY the 


tinanner i which they are treated. ut of 


f upwards of 
writers of fiction who have flourished and are flour- 
during Victoria’s reign, there are scarce 

wen content to rely upon scenes in ordinary life, fre 


actual erime. for their materials: or who. if they do intro 


me into their tales, make it exceptiona and as littl 
as need be. Of these, Anthony Trollope, Charlotte 
‘om Hughes, Wi im and Mary Howitt, Mrs. S.C 
Lover, Mrs. Riddell, Miss Sine): 
and, rhaps, Ley 

erhaps Lever,” for | 

vheremn hi Heroes are hot 

nor loth to play very serious 


»to duelline and eloy 


igated villains to exere 
iwlish have atta 


ations have produce es, but 
not been 


variety, 


T-5 > “itl rye mre } } + 4 
CODLOUSHeSS, truti | ( | 


‘. IomlIshy 


ances POssess, we thi present 
] ] | el , . 
* there has not heen lacking authors of igh vraphic power. 


ling, Smollet, Richardson Goldsmith. Sterl 


esworth, Miss Bun ey, Mrs. Radel 


{ 
ii 


e, Jol 
le. Lewis, Macken 
, Beektord, Hope. Ward, Croly, Croke 
Miss Porter, Mrs. Opie, and 
n which runs on through Se 
lutest hetion-produce rs | 1 one te 


‘lists are honorably distinguished from their 
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remote predecessors: they do not indulge’in profane and ob- 


scehe 


Fieldin 


anguage. Such coarseness as disfigures the pages of 


g and Smollett would be fatal to any book now-a-days. 


The Freneh will tolerate indelicacy and even indecency, but 


not vulgarity. M. Taine makes some just though satirical re- 


marks on English feeling on this point. “The publie taste of 


ind,” he says, ** requires that novels shall be moral. and fit 


to be r 


ie 


ad by young girls. Itis practical, and will not permit 


terature to corrupt practical life. Family religion prevails, 


and literature must not depict passions which attack family 


hay pu 


principa 


{ 


Ss, Nevertheless, modern novels deal largely and 


vy with these passions, but the French make them 


attractive and romantic. while the Enelish condemn them all 


e they are discussing them. In this respect even such 
s Ainsworth and Reynolds, Lawrence and * Ouida,” 
Rameée), contrast favorably with Dumas, Victor 
ve Sand, and Kugéne Sue, though not possessing a 


ner renius 


rlish novelists, moreover, avoid giving offensive names 


d 


works. One of Alexander Dumas’ latest stories was 
Creation et Redemption, but it relate | to the first revo- 


id the Girondists. The Freneh seem to have no 


ce for the Deity. for thev make indiscriminate use of 


on every occasion. They jumble up sacred and 
associations together in an extraordinary manner. In 
the heroine, in agomes of by no means unealled for 
ivS on the altar. before which she hes pr “ite. a 
deliciously well gloved ” (delicieusement gantee!) Some 


vears ago a be ork appeared with the title of Le Fils du Diable, 
th had a chapter headed Le Mystere de la Trinité, alluding 


the 


likeness of the three brothers. the heroes of the tale. 
Kugene Sue, in his Iystires du Peuple, conducted his readers 


» Jerusalem and toa supper at the house of Pontius Pilate, 
at 


‘1st. 


¢ 
l 


he chief priests and Saddueees arranged the death of 


Fired with emulation, apparently, at this original idea, 


Alexandre Dumas wrote unmediately afterwards his J/saac 


VOL 


* Les Contemporains, p. 39 


XXIII.—NO. XLV 
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Laquedem, wherein he went over the same ground, including 
the crucifixion, and quoted a variety of texts which have no 
existence, adding to the whole a variety of miracles @ discrétion. 
Such bad taste and profanity cannot be charged against even 
the most immoral of the English novelists. The latter also 
avoil the too common French fault of painting all their good 
characters as impossible angels, and their bad ones as equally 
impossible fiends. In one of their novels we find the hero 
walking along the street with his last napoleon in his pocket, 
seeing a child in rags sitting under an archway, and imme- 
diately, without a word of enquiry, slipping the coin into her 
fingers and going forward to destitution, supported by the 
sublime sense of having performed a virtuous action. As soon 
as tliis noble fellow has disappeared, a French lady, the ame 
damace of the story, comes along, and seeing the same child, 
lmime diately adopts he rand brings her up to inurder her father! 

‘There isno medium or shade of coloring in this style of writing, 
How vastly inferior this is to the endless variety of traits and 
delicate discrimination of peculiarities of character and manner, 
which abound in the pages of Dickens, Thackeray, and Trol- 
lope! At the same time it must be confessed that the enors 
mous quantity of namby-pamby rubbish called novels, which 
crowd Mudie’s shelves, is discreditable to the common sense 
of the Englisl 


a trade: they are manufactured by the three volumes at 


i nation. The writing of novels has became 


a time, and for some time past the London publishers have 
been putting them forth at the rate of four novels a week! 
two hundred new novels a year! M. Taine finds fault with 
English novelists for not being sufficiently philosophical, and 
for not analyzing human motives more profoundly than they 
do. Ue maintains that 


‘Un caractére est une force, comme la pesanteur ou la vapeur d'eau 
capable par rencontre d’effets pernicieux ou profitables, et quo’n doit 
définir autrement que par la quantité des poids qu'il souleve ou par 
la vapeur des dégats qu'il cause. C’est done méconnaitre ’homme 
que de le réduire, comme fait Thackeray et comme fait la littérature 
anglaise. dun assemblage de vertus ou de vices ; c'est n’apercevoir de 
lui que la surface extérieure et sociale ; c'est negliger le fond intime 
et naturel. Vous trouverez le méme défaut dans leur critique a 


morale, jamais psycholugique, occupée 4 mesurer exactement le degre 
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a'honnéteté des hommes, ignorant de mécanisme de nos sentiments et de 
nos facultés: vous trouverez le méme défaut dans leur religion, qui n'est 
qn’une émotion ou une discipline, dans leur philosophie, vide de méta- 

hysique, et si vous remontez a la source iB. la régle qui fait deriver 
me vices des vertus et les vertus des vices,vous verrez toutes ces faiblesses 
dériver de leur énergie native, de leur éducation pratique et de cette 
sorte d’instinct poétique, religieux et sévére qui lea a faits jadis protest- 
ants et puritains.’’* 

For our own part we prefer the flesh and blood realities of 
the great English novelists to the shadowy creations of the 
French mind. Becky Sharp is to us worth a dozen Consuelos. 
We daily meet with Ralph Nickelbys and Lily Dales, but no 
one ever encountered an Edmond Dantés. Such living char- 
acters as Sir Roger de Coverley, Uncle Toby, Corporal Trim, 
the Vicar of Wakefield, and Jeanie Deans, are not found in 
French romances, though in some of Balzac’s there is an ap. 
proximation to human nature as it is, without putting on its 
hands “ the most delicious gloves.” 

The drama, in a literary point of view, has not been dis- 
tinguished for its excellence during the Victorian era. Adapta- 
tions of French sensational plays, “screaming” farces, bur- 
lesques, gaudy stage display, and “startling etfects” have 
been the staple of the theatrical productions of England of late 
years. Many attempts have been made to revive a taste for 
Shakespeare and the older dramatists, but they have had no 
permanent success, and have usually entailed heavy loss upon 
the managers. Boucicault’s great knowledge of stage effect 
has been more profitable to them, and “ Romeo and Julia” has 
kad to give place to “ TheColleen Bawn.” Sheridan Knowles 
is the prominent dramatist of the era, but he properly belongs 
to the reigns of George IV. and William LV., for his best plays 
were produced between 1515 and 1837. “ Virginius”’ appeared 
in 1520; “ William Tell” in 1825; * The Hunchback” in 18382; 
“The Wife” in 18338, and * ‘The Love Chase” in 1837. His 
subsequent plays, “Womans Wit,” “I'he Maid of Mariendorpt,” 
“ Love,” * John of Procida,” “Old Maids,” “ The Rose of 
A1agon, and “The Secretary” are now seldom pertormed. 
Professor ‘l'om ‘l'aylor is a prolific writer of plays, and many 


* Les Contemporains,p. 143 
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of them have met with extraordinary success, but it may be 
qu stioned whether they will hold a permanent place in the dra- 
matic literature of England. A drama which is in need of stage 
accessories to give it effect, is not likely to be pleasant reading 
ne closet. We enjoy sha respeare independently of the 

indeed, many able judges have thought that very few 

have succeeded in truly rendering him. But © “I'wixt 


and Crown” requires state pageantry and scenic effects to 


t 


popular; were these absent it is probable Mr. Tay Jor’s 


play would not please the public. The late Thomas W. 
Robertson was a man of original talent, and he has the merit of 
relying upon simple means for his success, He does not require 
doors, calcium lights. sylvan vistas, or gorgeous processions. 

» he uses is natural and flowing; there is nothing 

I) this respect he resembles some of the 

3 ot the lust century. He has founded a * school” of 

his own, and the English stage may vel] regret that he did not 
0 illustrate it longer. We look upon Sterling Coyne, the 

‘rs Brough, Mayhew. Dance, and the rest, as mere play- 

ts, “stage carpenters,” and literary pirates, and pass them 
l.xception must be made, however, in favor of John West- 
Marston, who has written several plays of considerable 
Victorian era has been fertile in creat historians. At 
ous period of her history has England had so many 
raneous distinguished men in this department of learn- 


luring the present. We have before us a list of forty- 
mes, all of them known to the world, and some of them 
lirst order. It will suffice to mention Alison. Dr. Arnold, 


Buckle, Froude, Carlyle, Grote, Hallam, Macaulay, Milman, 


Merivale, Napier, Lord Mahon (Karl Stanhope), ‘l'ytler, and 


Sir Gardner Wilkinson. lhe great Characteristics of these 
ns are independence of sentiment and truthfulness 
le exception of the first of them, who has disfigured 

il work, the History of Europe, with illiberal and 

‘ws of men and politics, they are untrammelled by 

t, and they follow out, each in his own manner, the 


ject proposed. ‘They have given vitality to history. Instead 
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of making shadowy beings pass before our eyes, they present 


befo e us lis ng personaves, 


* [should very imperfectly exeeute the task which I have undertak- 
en.” savs Maconlayv.* © if T were merely to treat of battles and sieges, 
of the rise and fall of adiministrations, of intrigues in the palace, and of 
debates in the parliament. Tt will be my endeavor to relate the history 
of the people as well as the history of the government, to trace the pro- 


gress of use ful and ornamental arts, to deseribe the rise of religious sects 
and the changes of literary taste, to portray the mannets of successive 
generations, and not to pass by with negleet even the revolutions which 
have taken place in dress, furniture, repasts, and public amusement. I 
shall cheerfully hear the repro ich of hav ing descended helow the dignity 
ot history Jif T can succeed in pl icing before the English of the nineteenth 


century a true picture of the life of their ancestors,” 
rue object which ; istorian should set before 
Which has onided the distinguished men 


} 


oeen 


well as » others who have not 


in former davs may be said to have 

led “the dignity of history” 

‘ONSIST Ih aes og ily with kings, nobles and 

heroes, revolutions, wars. and intrigues in high places. <A 
chapter or two might. perhaps, he set apart for some notice of 
rs and customs ot the common people, but this did 

essential portio 1 of the Work it miglit he read or 

he reader's pleasure. Hallam departed widely from 

min his‘ History of the Middle Ages,”and his example 
generally followed by iater historians, especially by 

v. Ca lIvle, and Motley. [t nas been objected to their 

itis neither truly philosophical nor truly artistie:+ their 

draw a picture but they care little whether it be a re- 

“a coarse one: they do not stop to discuss probablities, 

» always seeking to prove si ‘thing: thev insert disserta- 
where the narrative should remain uninterrupted. 


to this class of critics Macaulay has neither 


grace, lightness, vivacity, nor tinesse: he reduces every thing 


+ 


to common place, and is too much of a partisan, too anxious to 
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overcome his opponents, to manifest the limpid talent of a man 
whoexplains and exposes, without any other object than to ex- 
plain and expose, who sheds light around but no heat. Carlyleisa 
sort of political phantasmagorist, whose chief object is to astonish 
by his eccentricity,who is himself one of the “ wind-bags ” which 
he is so fond of denouncing. Cloudy obscurity, extravagant 
metaphor, wordy phrases, and fantastic dreaming, with a 
slavish admiration of mere might or force, constitute his char- 
acteristics. He is the apostle of utter and unreasoning pros- 
tration before this power, this sense of the divine presence in 
the being of every man and every thing, which is, in his view, 
the true religion of mankind. Creeds are worse than useless; 
they are shams and snares: they do not make heroes of men, 
but they chain down the intellect, and degrade our nature. 
Carlyle breathes freely only in the atmosphere of great crises, 
such as the French Revolution of 1789, the English civil war, 
and the Prussian seven years’ war. Mirabeau and Danton, 
Cromwell and Frederic the Second, are the personages he de- 


lights in, for they possessed force of will: they were mighty 


men, and according to him, in the long run, “ might is right.’* 

It 1s not our object to attempt more than a general review 
of the Victorian era, and, indeed, the limited space of an arti- 
cle will not admit of an extended criticism on the characteris- 
tics of the authors whom we are marshalling in array. It would 
require volumes to do justice to the subject, and also an amount 
of critical ability which very few men possess. We must 
pass over historians of recognized merit, like Massey, Burton, 
Clinton, Sir John Davis, Miss Strickland, Mrs. Gray, Kinglake, 
May and Tennent, all of whom are more or less open to the 
charge of being too matter of fact to be artistic or too parti- 
san to be truly philosophical. Divines and theologians are 
not expected to be artistic, but they ought to be so far philoso. 
phical that their divinity and theology shall not be inconsistent 
with the “ right use of reason.” Sixty men of eminence have 
occupied distinguished positions in the church since Victoria 
became queen, their marks and their labors bave given them 


* See his Hero Worship, and Oliver Cromwell, passim 
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fame, yet when we ask what the result is,we get for a reply the 
distracted condition of the Christian world. It is not for us to 
say whose is the blame, or whether there is any blame, nor do 
we pretend to decide between religious disputants, but surely 
all cannot be in the right. Between Archbishop Manning and 
James Martineau, Bishop Colensoand Spurgeon, Dr. Newman 
and Dr. Cumming, Dr. Pusey and Dr. Chalmers, the difference 
is as greut as it is between opposite colors. Every shade of re- 
ligious belief has its representative in the pulpit and in theolo- 
gical literature. It is not a question now of any one controversy 
in particular,as there was in the last century between the 
church and the deists, and between the trinitarians and the 
unitarians ; but there is a general upheaving of creeds. Dr. 
Pusey and Mr. Newman led the way to this in their attempts 
to revive the rigid observance of the Rubric of the Anglican 
church. The discussions which produced the Oxford “Tracts” 
and the “ Essays and Reviews” caused many eminent men to 
go over to the Church of Rome, and others to form the high 
church party, as opposed to the old latitudinarian and tolerant 
parties. Broad church and low church now really constitute 
a different institution from the high church. Dean Stanley, 
Dr. Hampden, Dr. Hare, Mr. Rebinson (of Brighton), Arch- 
bishop Whately, Chenevix Trench and Rowland Williams 
have been among the principal ornaments of the former. ‘They 
are also distinguished for eminence in other departments of 
thought and learning ; their works testify to their abilities, and 
are familiar to the reading world. 

The influence of the modern German school of biblical criti- 
cism is very apparent in them. It has compelled Anglican 
churchmen to study in earnest the Fathers and the an- 
cient Christian writers; and to make themselves profound 
scholars. Fifty years ago scholarship was scarcely required 
of a clergyman of the church of England; a snattering 
of it sufficed. But the threatened flood of German sceptic- 
ism made them arm in self-defense, and never has the 
English church possessed so great a number of really learned 


men as it does now. Besides those already mentioned there 
are Drs. Coplestone, Ellicott, Howson, Conybeare, Thirlwall, 
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Hlorne. Maurice, Bernard and Marsh. Dr. Kitto and Dean A| 
ford have passed away, so have emotional preachers like Rob 
ert ILall and Willian Jay(among the dissenters); but others like 
John Angell James. Newman Hall. Candlish, Caird. Muir, 
Spurgeon and Martineau, outside of the Anglican church are 
eagerly listened to. ‘lhe late Cardinal Wiseman was a distin 
guished se ras well as an eminent prelate. 
1 are accused of being unsentimental, un 
matter-of-fact, and given to money-making; yet 
us | roduced SO Tany poets and so much excellent 
re are now living not fewer than seventy persons 
Sh, or Scoteh extraction Who profess to be poets 
nore have died within a few Vears ; 
lit Great Britain and Lreland with near 
iv to the Victorian era. Sut 
ty is the rule with them. 
was the only really 
llood, Leigh Hunt. Llookham 
mes Montgomery, Praed, Proctor 
Chum & high place 1 the 
o are entitled to the foremost seats, viz. : 
Browning, and William Morris. Mrs 
Miss Isa Crug. Swinburn, Psatmore. 
and his son Owen Meredith,” Charles 
two more, hold ia very respectable DOs! 
t Knelish poets, put they have inherited 
nall portion of the divine afflatus. Notwithstanding 
ed riiymers, the age of Victoria cannot compete with 
ous predecessor as revards poetic lustre The pages 
tt. Moore. Wordsworth, Coleridge. Campbel!. and 
Lemporaries, teem with vreat thouvhts, nobly and 


x pressed Their originality is as wondertul as t 


ver, und they are free from petty affectation. Moder 


poets, however, seek tor effect Be) complicated purascolo”g 
eccentricity : they put obseurity im the piace of protundit 
d we are therefore trequentiy reduced to study Ing Out their 


meaning, which, when found, is often hardly worth the trouble 


ot seeking 
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There is considerable difference of opinion as to the merits 
of the modern poets ol Great Britain and Ireland, and review 
ers deal with them according to the stand-point from which 
they view them. The question as to how iar obscurity 
pression and prolixity of diction should be 
to be decided. There are those who eonsider 
greatest poet of the age: they tind that he possesses o 
freshness. vigor, clear Insignt a ul conception of character, with 
dignitied and sustiinmed €.og Wence There are others who 
think him no poet and ‘ he is rather a thinker than a 
singer, and not even a remarkable thinker: that the concep- 
tion of his larger works is weak and wavering: 
merits are damaged by the eccentricity and want of 
his style. which is abrupt, harsh, tall of famili 
not familiar in its general structure, Spasmodic in its ve 
mence, and obseure trom mere W'}10 70 We are of opin on 
that much of th ticisin ustly applicable to the majority 
of the Vietoria mrt "et, wi all their faults. thev are less 
insipid than theo o>] ( ist century were in the monotony of 
their metres :u hvimes, with thei wkneved similes and their 
unineaning AStreptly cure Chioes Krom thus censure of 


course we except Pr pe, Goldsmith, Gray Cowper Young, and 
surns. Tennyson may be taken as the h Chest type of the 
ivinyg poets lle made his wppearance JUST as the imagina 
tive, sentimental. and “Satanic” schools of 

eration were about to close. The vrace ane leganee of his 
diction charined everybody: lis portrait ft women were ex- 
qUlsite. The (Jueen Ol May. il I \m\ Adeline. Mari 


ana, Lilian, Lady Clara Vere de Vere, were in evervbody's 


neart. Ile essaved ¢ ry stvle: Locksley H . The Sleepi Oo 


Be uty, Haroun Alraschid. Lady Godiva, The Talking Oak. 
The Lotos Eaters, an t ort poems, exhibited his varied 
powers and the ; ; AC! ft finish of his language. 
which would » tar ied by lters "a single word. 
His longer poems are 1 “qual, ontain passages of 
great beauty Posterity alone can assign him his true posi- 
tion in the world of letters: but the eminent critic already 
cited makes the following remarks on him, after a careful 
analysis of his poems: 
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“ Comment rassembler en quelques mots tous les traits de ce talent 
su multiple 4 // est ne poete, cest-a-dire constr acteur de palais 
aériens et de chateaux HNAQUNAITES. Mais la passion personelle et 
iE s pre nn cupation s absorbant s quiordinaire ment mattrise nt la main 
de ses par ils lui ont manque - al n'a point trouve en lui méme le 
plan dun edi fice nouvedu ; ila hatt @apres tous le s autres; a] a 
simple ment chors parm: les Jormes ees plus élégan “es, les mieux 


} 


ornees. les plus eLQUise ‘. lina pris que la fie ur dans leurs beauteés. 
C"est tout au plus si, par oceaston, tl s'est amusé ca etlaa arranger 
quelque cottage vraimant anglais et moderne. Si dans ce chortx 
darchitectures retrouvees ou renouvelées, on cherche sa trace, on la 
devinera ca et la dans quelque frise plus finement sculptée, dans 
queique rosace plus delicate et plus qrac ieuse ; mais on ne la 
trouvera marquee et sensibl que dans la pure te et dans lUéléevation 
de Temotion moral quon em porte ra en sortant de son musée.”* 

This isthe verdict of «a learned Frenchman, who finishes by 
placing Alfred de Musset above Tennyson.t We do not think 
posterity will confirm this portion of it. We have classed Mr. 
Tupper among the poets, because he has chosen to dress his 
“proverbial philosophy ” in hexameter verse, but perhaps we 
owe them an apology for so doing. 

Menta! philosophy has its eras as poetry has: and the pres- 
ent has seen the revival of the theories of Berkeley in a new 
form in the hands of John Stuart Mill. One would say that the 
medizval contest between Realism and Nominalism had come 
to life again when we read the works of Sir William Hamilton, 
Mill, and Herbert Spencer. But Mill has gone further than bis 
predecessors in the daring nature of his speculations in meta- 
physics and moral philosophy. In his work “On Liberty” he 
has adopted the tone of some of the most sceptical of the Ger- 
man thinkers in speaking of prevailing systems of religion. 
Foreigners say that the English philosophers are afraid to carry 
out their reasonings to their legitimate end; that they dread 
being thought intidels, and hence are all the while professing 


themselves Christians to save themselves from obloquy and 


* Taine, Les Contemporains, p. 454 
¢ Ibid. p. 470. 
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loss. ‘Vous avez des savants, vous n’avez pas de penseurs. 


Votre Dieu vous gene: il est la cause supréme et vous n’osez 
raisonner sur les causes par respect pour lui.”* But this 
charge can scarcely apply to men like Professors Jowett and 
Huxley or Mr. Darwin. ‘The first of these was expelled from 
his professorship of Greek at Oxford for the freedom with which 
he spoke about inspiration, creation, and tinal causes. The 
other two are so accustomed to the charge of infidelity that they 
probably have ceased to pay any attention to it. Indeed, it is 
only the other day that Professor Huxley, in a letter to one of 
the London papers, asserted his determination to speak as un- 
reservedly as he chose on what are called “sacred” subjects. 
And those who have read Mill On Liberty will remember bis 
analysis of the creed generally accepted by the Christian 
churches, and his comments upon its defects.¢ Mill is the 
latest of the English inductive plilosophers and has done as 
much as any of them to make metaphysics a science. But it 
may be doubted whether it ever will attain to that dignity. If 
it should, it will not, it seems to us. be owing to induction. 

Experimenta! philosophy has, in the physical sciences, deduced 
particular laws from a multitude of instances, and then from 
these particular laws it has deduced general laws, and so gone 
on generalizing until it has arrived at real scientific knowledge. 
But this cannot be done in mental philosophy; for a man can 
reason only from his own perceptions, and not from those of 
others except so far as they are recorded in books: and even 
supposing he could thoroughly master and remember the con- 
tents of these books, he would then be acquainted with the ex- 


perience of only a hundred or two exceptionally constituted 


human beings, which is by no means a sufficient ground for 
judging of the mental qualities and powers of the thousands of 
millions of the race who have appeared and will appear upon 
the earth. d 


‘ 


While these eminent men have been discussing the mental 
and moral attributes of human nature, others have extended 





* Les Contemporains, p. 332. 
¢ On Liberty, pp. 93-101, 119-121 
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their researches to the laws which regulate man’s social and 
politica existence, and in this branch of literature the Duke of 


Argyle, Carlyle. Herbert Spencer, Mill, Ricardo, Senior, 


MceCosh, MeCulloch, Shuttleworth, Chadwiek, and Urquhart 


have distinguished themselves. Perhaps we ought to add the 


Andrew Combe, the earnest advocates of 


names of George and 
hat out of fashion, 


phrenology, a science which has gone some. 


and of Miss Franeis B. Cobbe. the champion of * woman's 
r ohits | 
From metaphysis to the physical sciences is a natural step. 
“ictorian era has witnessed a wonderful advance in all 
nehes of science relating to locomotion and interna- 
minunication. With these are inseparably connected the 
of George and Robert Stephenson and Isambard K. 
The tirst of these was the introducer of the passenger 
vstem, which now extends all over the civilized world. 
Robert wrote a few pamphlets on engineering, but 
modern English engineers have contributed much 
to the literature of their profession. 
cal men, and theorizing 


ry . 
Ihe siste i 


‘an »yvUaST of 


Smost interesting pon 


ibutes by Sir Chi 


» elee . 
Parliament. 


"ences have met With tl 


"dues 


\stronomy can boast of Sir John Herschel 


Dick. and South. whe ave liars 


opularl ation of the science Mathemat- 


thout which it 


na for more 
n its advocates: ith: 1 fact been re 
en Sir Henry De la Beche, Sir Roderic Mur- 
Buckland, Sir Charles Lyell, Hugh Miller, Jukes, 


rofessors John and William Phillips, Waterhouse Hawkins 
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and Professor Owen. The science of electricity has been closely, 
investigated and successfully applied In practice by Bain, Cross 
Snow Harris. and Sir Charles Bright, and the labors of the last 
named in the development of telegraphy all over the world. 
have earned for him deserved fame. Optics and other branch- 
es of physical science have produced such men as Sir David 
Brewster, Professors Wheatstone, Huxley, Tyndall and Sedg- 
wick, Darwin, Daniell andJoule. In chemistry the names of Sir 
Michael Faraday, Ure, Harapath, Richard Phillips, Dr. W. Greg- 
ory and Professor Playfair are familiar to the world. 

These and man others have greatly enlarged the literature of 
science. We have before us a list of eighty-six distinguished 
scientific men: but it is not our intention to go through it, inas- 
much as their literary labors are not so important as their in- 
vestigations and this is notthe place for discussing the latter, 
must therefore content ourselves with merely mentioning the 
names of the eminent naturalists Broderip, Bell, Gould and 
White; the botanists Brown, Hooker, Lindley, Henfrey, Pax- 
ton and Mantell: the phy slologists Prichard, Carpenter, Roget 
Queckett, the and surgeons Brodie, Guthrie, Bell and Quain, 
the medical ana \ Sts Chrstison and Jones (Juain, and the vreo- 
graphers Gilbert, Johnstone, and Wild. 

The mention of geography leads us naturally to the subject 
of travels, vovages and explorations. And as regards these, 
England has done more for the advancement of the sciences of 


geography and history than any other nation during the last 


thirty-four years. ‘The well known propensity of Knglishmen 


} 


toclimb up lofty mountains and to explore unknown depths has 
been turned to the world’s protit in the numerous expeditions 
and surveys which have been made at the expense of the nation 
and of private individuals. The annals of Arctic exploration 
form a literature of their own, whose characteristics are unpre- 
tending simplicity and freedom from anything like boasting. 
hey testify to the heroism and powers o! endurance of the gal- 
lant men who risked their health and their lives for the advance- 
ment of knowledge ; and also to their piety and resignation 
under trials which would have broken down the majority of 
men. ‘The narratives of McClintock, Rae, M’Clure, Parry, 
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Austin, Belcher, Sir John and Sir James Ross, Pym, 
Bach, Collinson, Ormanney, and others who went in search 
ot Sir John Franklin, do honor to their manliness and mod- 
esty, though they are not otherwise remarkable as liter- 
ary compositions. Next to Arctic comes African explor- 
ation, and here again England bears the palm, and has done 
so since the days of Bruce, Mungo Park, Denham, Audney, 
Clapperton, Lauder, and others, of preceding generations. 

Victoria’s reign has been signalized by the important 
discoveries made in the geography and the condition of the in- 
terior of the vast continent of Africa, by Dr. Livingstone, Sir 
Samuel and LadyBaker,Burton, Grant, Speke, and their coad- 
jutors; by the Abyssinian expedition, under Sir Robert Napier; 
and by the researches of Sharpe, Asburn, and Sir Gardner W il- 
kinson in Egypt. Arabia and Mesopotamia have been ex- 
plored by Layard, Rawlinson, Hinches, Waghorn,and Chesney, 
the Red Sea by Sir Edward Belcher, Labuan by Sir James 
Brooka ; Sciode and Afghanistan by Burnes and E|lphinstone 
and expeditions are now exploring the passes of the Himalayes 
into ‘T'hibet, and the route from Birmah to Southern China. 
Much of this literature is distinguished tor learning and for the 
mass of information contained in it; but we confess to disap- 
polntment in the style of the portion of it we have read— 
not an inconsiderable one ; it is frequently hard, dry, inelegant 
and disjointed. We found it almost impossible to get through 
Dr. Livingstone’s book for this reason. 

Any attempt to enumerate the books of travel which have 
emanated trom the british press during the last thirty years 
would be ridiculous, and any attempt to criticise it in the mass 
would be equally so. Everybody travels now. It is one of 
the leading characteristics of the age. Ladies do not hesitate 
to go into localities the mere mention of which wouid have 
horritied their grandmothers. A trip up the Nile is so common 
as to excite no particular attention. Every part of the world 


is visited now-a-days, and we have every variety of books on 


the subject, philosophical, artistic, learned, witty, amusing, 
commonplace, stupid, absurd. We can make our choice, but 
we do not at present recall to memory any very recent books 
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of travel which are on the whole equal to those of Dr. E. D. 
Clarke, published at the beginning of the present century. He 
has justly been considered the prince of English travellers, 
and second only to Humboldt: his style is a model which 
modern travellers might copy with advantage. 

There is one department of literature which has been 
singularly barren of great works during the Victorian era, and 
that is jurisprudence. Itis not that there has been any want 
of law books, as far as numbers are concerned, but 
perhaps it is owing to the incessant changes which have been 


made, not only in the laws themselves, but in the principles on 


which they are based, that no really great lawyer has devoted 
his abilities to the task of expounding them. ‘The Littletons, 
Cokes, Hales, Blackstones, and Fearnes have given place to 
special pleaders and dealers in technicalities, whose main 
object is to explain acts of Parliament, leaving principles to 
take care of themselves. Yet the two great subjects of 
medical jurisprudence and international law offer scope for 
the exercise of the loftiest faculties. 

Journalism has its special ornaments, but the editors de not 
now, as formerly, constitute the strength of the profession. 
They are content to employ eminent literary men to write for 
them, and in this way a large proportion of the distinguished 
writers of the day have been and are also newspaper writers. 
Thackeray, Dickens, Sala, Lewes, Lowe, Jeatfreson, and others 
have been journalists. The late Albany Fonblanque, the vete- 
ran editor and proprietor of the Examiner, was almost the last 
who habitually wrote his own editorials. But a new order of 
men has arisen towhom journalism offers a peculia: career: we 
allude to “special correspondents” This service of noting 
down current events from personal observation may be consid- 
ered a distinct branch of literature; it requires peculiar talents, 
considerable personal courage and capability of enduring hard- 
ships, an intmate knowledge of languages, and power to adapt 
one’s self to the persons one comes in contact with; and the 
greater amount of information on all subjects possessed by the 
“ special,” the more useful he is to his employers. Dr. William 
H. Russell, of the London Times, and Mr. G. A. Sala, of the 
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don Daily Telegraph. have achieved considerable celebrity 
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few, it is now the business of many for the benefit of all who 
ean read. From this number of workers certain names stand 
out preéminent ; these persons are something more than elected 
leaders; in former days they would have been kings of the 
world of letters, but now they seem like the loftiest trees of a 
forest where al! the trees are high. It is not so much that mod- 
ern great men in literature are less than the great men of past 
time, as that the small men are greater, and instead of standing 
alone they can only with difficulty make themselves conspicu- 
ous among a host of competitors, who have proved that talent 
and hard work «wre dangerous rivals to genius. In this respect 
the Victorian era contrasts favorably with those of Anne and 
Elizabeth. It has not produced a Shakespeare, a Spenser, or 
a Bacon, nor a Newt nla Locke or a Pope, but it has produced 
a crowd of full-sized men who may fairly be weighed against 
half-a-dozen giants. 

Another special feature of the age is, that the world of 


readers no | consists only of students and critics. The 


living world requires to be interested and amused. Men look 


for their sermons in stories, and are not displeased with sto- 
ries in their sermons. Hence arises the necessity for a certain 
lightness and brilhianey of touch on the part of those who pro- 
vide literary food; and this gives rise to literature of an 
ephemeral character. Much of what is read to-day has done 
its work when the day is over, and to-morrow it is read no 
more. Literary talent has now to be spread over a large sur- 
face, rather than to go very deep or soar very high; but it 
brings the thoughts of the best minds and the strength of the 
best hands into close and immediate relation with all classes, 
even down to the very poorest, and thus produces a healthy 
atrnosphere, and leavens the world with what is needed by an 
age that lives too intensely and works too hard. Public opin- 
ion has thereby been exalted and purified. and modern litera- 
ture is the voice of the day as well as its food. 

The energy thus developed produces, along with much that 
is ephemeral, much that is great, both in quantity and quality. 
Putting aside press and magazine literature, which are the 
special and peculiar developments of the present conditions of 
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literary demand and supply, and which usefully absorb much 
of the talent which in former times might either have been lost 
altogether or have been fruitlessly expended, there are poets, 
novelists, and cultivators of the more purely artistic fields of 
literature, who, as a body, will bear comparison with their fel- 
lows at any other period; and they have the advantage of 
being appreciated now, instead of having to appeal to sterity. 
Never has literature been so well remunerated as it is now. 
Never before has it abs ) bed into its service so much skill, 
energy, and talent of every kind, or applied them to such prac- 
tical uses. As the world goes on, it will probably be gov- 
erned less and less by men of action and men of words, and 
more and more by men of thoug! 


it and of the pen. It is 
surely a higher position for literature to take, to mould and 


} 


govern men in the daily life of the world, than to confine itself 
to being the means of raising a few men to fame. Nothing 
need be lost, and everything may be vained, by the populart- 
zation of literature: and it is to have done this, and not to 
have talked or dreamed about it, that will be the chief, though 


1 


not the only, giory ol the jiterary history of the present age, 


It has made cheap what is good. and it has made the pro- 


fession of literature an open tield, in which each man may 
find the career that suits him, and in which the best man 
will win. 


Art. VII. Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi Valle ys; com- 
prising the re sults of extensive original Survey S and Explora- 
tions. By KE. G. Squier, A. M., and BK. H. Davis, M.D. 
4to. 1548. 

Archa logy of the United Ntates 2 oF Nhetches, histort al, and 
habla f uph cal, of the P, Qress of Information and Opinions 
Té specting Vestiges of Anti ily m thee United Ntates. By 
S. F. HAVEN. 4to. 

A Guide to Northern Antiquities. By M.Tuomsen. London. 
1837. 
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4. Memoirs of the Society of Antiquaries at Zurich. 
5. Palafittes,or Lacustrian Constructions of the Lake of Neuchatel. 
By KE. Desor; with Designs by Proresson A. FAVRE 


GUILLARMOD, Smithsonian Report. 1865. 


is nota little curious that mankind should have ever 
come to the conclusion, necessarily from the most insufficient 
reasons, that the human race, and even the earth itself, have been 
In existence only six or seven thousand years. Several of the 
most en] tene Lucie lations endeavored to show that their 
origin date sk an : extremely remote, and that they 
were even descended fr » gods. Whilst on the one hand 
these people trie carry their origin back beyond what, per- 
h ips, the data Ww d warrant, Christian nations have ever been 
true evidence—that which is derived 
and to accept such as rests on a most 

sindation. Several decades have now 


veologist was able to show that the earth 


must bave ; In existence and been in the process of tor- 


] 


mation, for a minense number of ages;* but it was only quite 
‘nee was actually driven to the 
LuInan race d ites its origin back several 


‘ast, bevond the limits which were formerly 
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nade by geologists in deciphering the 


‘evidence of the rocks,”’ see the National Q iarterly Review, No. XLIIT., Art V 
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light; that gather up the cast-aside facts, compare them with 
one another, and with the known processes of nature, and thus 
deduce results that at first startle the world (and really move 
it, in a manner, perhaps, little thought of by Archimedes), not 
so much by their novelty as being at variance with certain 
preconceived views which were supposed to rest on an un- 
shaken foundation, but which now are opposed by conclusions 
legitimately drawn from the facts of nature. But the feeling 
of opposition to the new conclusions gradually wears away, and 
goon the wonder is not so much that some acute minds saw 
these things, but rather that they were not seen before. We 
never can know what is behind the glass by simply seeing 
those things which are before it reflected from its face. 

Still we all practice to a greater or less extent reasoning 
from the known to the unknown. We form many opinions by 
indirect means, and this question should always be foremost in 
ourminds: Are our data sufficiently numerous and sufficiently 
reliable to make our conclusions perfectly satisfactory? The 
student or savant, whichever we call iim, elaborates his doctrines 
by thissame process. “ He begins by observation, which he com- 
bines with experiment, when he can modify the circumstances 
under which the phenomena observed are produced ; he then clas- 
ifies, co-ordinates. compares his first results, in order to under- 
stand them more fully; and finally, ascending from effects to 
causes, he arrives at the great principles, the laws which govern 
nature.” The science of geology furnishes us with one of the 
most striking examples of the application of this process of reas- 


oning. Man has thus been enabled to reconstruct the history ot 
our globe from its earliest periods up to the appearance of the 
human race. kor many years it was thought that human in- 
vestigation founded on such data should rest here. But we 


may ask why? Is not man as mucha part of nature as the 
brute that roams over the earth? And is he not subject to 
similar laws? 

Although it was once thought that our knowledge of 
the human periods must be sought in written records, or oral 
traditions, yet man has now learned to search for facts wherever 
they may be found. The earliest period of the human race, 
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or that extending from the first appearance of man, when 
it would appear that he was raised but little above the brute 
which disputed with him the possessions of the cave that shel- 
tered them, up to the time when language was sufficiently 
developed to enable one generation to hand down to another 
the traditions received from a preceding one, must have been 
of immense length. The invention of writing belongs to a later 
period. Before this where was history ? 

The origin of writing is not extremely obscure, thus show- 
ing us that history does not date very far back. It is not thus 
with spoken language, for its origin is at present beyond the 
reach of human investigation. ‘The study of it teaches us that 
it was very slowly and gradually developed, starting from a 
rudimentary beginning which must have corresponded with an 
equally rudimentary state of intelligence among the people 
that used it. Indeed, the fact that we cannot in memory revert 
to the moment of our birth, is strong evidence that tradition 
cannot ascend to the origin of our species. ‘lo the man that 
lived during this early period of the human race, we may say 
in the language of the poet’s ‘‘ Address to a Mummy,” 

‘* Antiquity appears to have begun 
Long after thy primeval race was run.” 

Many questions here arise respecting the duration of this 
pre-traditional period, but the answer which science gives us 
are of a doubtful character. There is but one, and that is quite 
indefinite on which much reliaiice can be placed, and from 
that we learn that the period was long, very long. This, and 
the next succeeding period, or the pre-historical, have been 
called high antiquity. In southern Europe, chronological 
history extends back several centuries prior to the Christian 
era; but for that part north of the Alps, history begins with 
the Roman invasion, which corresponds very nearly with the 
Christian era 


Notwithstanding the fact that we know so little historically 
of the periods called high antiquity, yet we fortunately have 
sufficient materials to enable us to construct almost a connected 
account of the material conditions and the mental and physical 
habits of those early and possibly primitive human inhabitants 
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of our planet. But, from what has already been said, it is 
evident that these researches must deal exclusively with 
material objects, and we must in a certain sense reanimate 
them and compel them to speak, as the geologist has made the 
fossil, which has lain buried in the solid rock for myriads of 
years, give utterance to a language that can scarcely be mis- 
understood. Our studies on the development of this early 
civilization cannot include S] eech, for not a trace of this is left. 
“We can, in a certain measure, see our ancestors,” says M. 
‘but we cunnot hear them. { > mi be content to 

them as at so many shadows.” 
» constitution of the human mind must be the same wher- 
yund, the difference which we observe in individuals and 
to be owing ainly 1 ‘ lifference in the de- 

»fundame! 


correct, we 


made little "rl rogress 1Nn ClV111Zation, and thus learn 

much respecting the modes ol life ol those peop e that we 
must regard as our ancestors. 

We shall confine ourselves in this paper principally to the 

st dy of the remains of the primitive inhabitants of the Kurope 

north of the Alps. A prejud ce in favor of the belief that all 


gs skilfully wrought, especially objects in metal, must be 
origin, has long retarded the progress 10 these re- 

otherwise would have been made. Geology had 

‘trial when it was considered that all fossils were only 
vestiges of the deluge.* Similar — isconceptions prevailed in 
Demark and in the south of Sweden, where an abundance of 


antiquities, such as flint axes and similar instruments are found. 


According to some, these were sacrificial instruments used in 


of heathenism ; and. according to others, they were 
Its, a strat ge and pre} osterous 1de@a. But the fossil 


on. 


lled belemites was ¢« nce suppose d to have a similar orig 
But, as we have said, there “ure some mil ds that seem to be 
free from these notions that influence to so great an extent the 


* N.Q. Review, No. XLII, Art. V 
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mass of mankind. Mr. Thomsen, director of the archeological 
museum at Copenhagen, and Mr. Nilsson, professor of zoology 
at the University of Lund, in Sweden, were of this class of 
minds. These illustrious antiquarians of northern Europe began 
by comparing the antiquities of their own country with the 
industrial productions of the more or less savage tribes of 
Australasia and other regions of the globe. Here was at once 
discovered a remarkable analogy between the flint instruments 
of northern Europe and the implements of existing tribes not 
yet advanced to a knowledge of the use of metals, MM. 
Thomsen and Nilsson also observed that a whole series of 
tombs of a similar character contained, besides skeletons and 
some rude pottery, Impl ments of stone only, without the least 
trace of metal. This circumstance at once suggested that the 
earliest inhabitants of these regions were wholly unacquainted 
with the use of metal, and that they were not altogether unlike 
the savages of the present day, so far as what relates to the 
habits of every-day life. Another class of tombs contained cut- 
ting implements and arms of metal, such as knives, axes, 
swords and spear heads: but this metal was neither iron nor 
stecl, but bronze, a compound of tin and cooper. We infer 
trom this that iron was then unknown, for otherwise it would 
certainly have been used in preference to bronze. 


iron finally succeeded that of bronze. These 


The use of 
facts teach us 
that what iron is to the civilized man of to-day, and what it has 
been for long ages, bronze once was, and previously to that, 
stone (principally flint) was used for similar purposes. 

The facts which we have ow given, led to the division of 
man’s development into three distinct periods or ages, viz: first, 
the age of stone; next, ihe age of bronze, and, lastly, the age 
of iron. This classification, as M. Morlot observes, is similar 


to Werner's division of the geological formations into primary, 


* Thomsen and Nilsson did not publish their results till several years after 
having arrived at them. Mr. Thomsen published a paper in 1832, and afterwards 
a general treatise, Ledetraad tit Nordisk Old Kyndighed Kjoebenhar n, 1836. This 
, under the title “ A Guide 


Nilsson published Scandanaviska nordens uvinvonare, 


was published in English by Lord Ellesmere in 1837 
to Northern Antiquities’ 
at Lund, 1838-1843. 
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secondary, and tertiary. It was introduced about forty years 


* This division of the pre-historica] development of the 


ago. 
mental powers of man into the three ages of stone, bronze, and 
iron, has had a most marked influence for good on the progress 
of European archeology. 

The art of producing fire must be regarded as among the 
greatest achievements of the human intellect. The uses of fire 
lie at the foundation of nearly all kinds of human industry. 
Indeed, a little reflection will convince us that without it, start- 
ing even from our advanced state in the development of the re- 
sources of nature, we should be obliged to return again in 
many things to the habits of the sauvage It scarcely seems 
probable that, without it, man would have arisen much above 
the condition of the brute. Prometheus, as we learn from 
ancient myth iologic story, climbed the heavens by the assistance 
of Minerva, and stole fire, which Jupiter had entirely removed 


t. 
ror! 


n the earth, from the chariot of the sun, and again returned 
with it for the use of mankind. 

It appears that the earliest settlers in Europe brought with 
them the art of producing fire. This might have been done by 
striking iron pyrites against quartz or flint, but it does not seem 
that this was perhaps often done.* The more usual mode 
probably was by the rubbing of two sticks together. Accident 
may have led to the discovery of producing fire by this means, 
by drawing, for some purpose, a dry piece of wood, of con- 
siderable weight, over another. Notwithstanding these pos- 
sible ways obtain to fire, man more probably saw it first 
developed by lightning and voleanic action. These consider- 
ations lead us to conclude that there was a period perhaps of 
rreat length, when man was unacquainted with the uses of fire, 

a yet he was, not unlikely. occasionally acquainted with fire 
itsell Man's power over nature to cause her at his bidding to 
yield up her hidden forces, so that he might use them for his 


convenience and comiort, we know trom experience, must have 


b ‘en acquire | by degrees that were extreme:y slow. Knowledge 





* Weddell found this practised by some tribes in Terra del Fuego. “A Voyage 


towards the South Pole in 1822-24,” p. 167. 
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we know is power; and where man possesses but very little of 
the former, he can have but extremely little of the latter, and 
his progress must be correspondingly slow. M. Flourens thinks 
that because man was fora long time ignorant of the uses of 
fire, the so-called cradle of the human race was in a warm 
climate.* 

The transition from stone to bronze as materials for the 
manufacture of arms and cutlery tools, is really a great step in 
the progress of the arts. Bronze is an alloy of about nine parts 
of copper and one of tin. It must not be confounded with 
brass, which is a compound of copper and zine. Bronze melts 
and moulds well, and it is still used for making bells, cannon, 
certain parts of machinery, and statues. Molten bronze, in 
cooling slowly, acquires a degree of hardness that adapts it 
tolerably well to the manufacture of edge-tools, though much 
inferior to steel, but superior to pure iron. Besides being used 
for implements that were practically useful, it was adapted by 
its color and appearance, when polished, to being converted 
into ornaiments to be worn about the person. 

The bronze articles of the age which we are now consider- 
ing, were not, with a few exceptions, produced by hammering, 
but were cast, and the hammer (made of stone) was simply used 
to give to the edge of the tool a greater degree of hardness. The 
casting was done with a considerable degree of skill. Even 
the sword-blades were cast.t 

During the bronze-age, therefore, there was conducted a 
mining industry which must have been completely wanting 
during the age of stone. ‘“ Now, the art of mining,” says M. 
Morlot, “is so essential to civilization, that without it the world 
would perhaps yet be exclusively inhabited by savages.” It was 
not very difficult to obtain copper, since it is not unfrequently 
found pure. Besides, the different kinds of ore which contains 





* De la Longevité Humaine, Paris, 1855, p. 127. Man was primitively frugi- 
vorous, like the monkey, as is indicated by the structure of his teeth, his stomach, 
and his intestines; but this confined him to those regions where fruit is produced 
at all seasons. The art of cooking has made him # cosmopolitan, 

¢ General Views on Archeology, by A. Morlot, of Lausanne, Switzerland. 
Smithsonian Report for 1860, p. 287. 
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copper, are either highly colored or present an easily-distin- 


guished metalic appearance, and may, therefore, be easily 
known. Once known they are easily smelted so as to obtain the 
metal. Finally, copper ore is not scarce. But it is quite other- 
wise with tin. The ore itself is scarce. and pure tin is sel- 
dom or never found in a native state. The ore is of a dark 
color and is easy to smelt. The principal mines in Europe, 
which produce tin at the present day, are those of Cornwall, in 
England, and of the Erzgebirge and Fichtelgebirge, in Ger- 
many. 

The question has arisen whether there was not a copper age 
that immediate ly precede d that of 1} ronze. The scarcity of tin 
would lead us to conclude that such was probably the case. 
The fact, however, that but very few copper implements of any 
kind have vet been found in Europe, teaches us that if there was 
any period there that might be called a copper-age, it was 
ol very short duration.* In this country there really did exist 
a copperage. The researches of Squire and Davis brought to 
light an ancient civilization distinguished by the use of pure 
copper, worked in a cold state by hammering without the aid 
of fire.t 

The period succeeding the age of bronze. has been called, 
as we have said, the iron-age. The earth never yields iron in 
Its pure state, that Is, as a metal. Indeed, its liability to ox yda- 
tion would prevent this even if other causes did not operate. 
But among the aerolites which come to us from the regions of 
Space some of them are composed of pure iron, or at most con- 


tain in adaition on Va smal] amount of nickel. 


The large meteoric mass met with by Pallas in Siberia, was 


found by the neighboring blacksmiths to be malleable in a cold 
state.§ ‘This mass weighed sixteen hundred pounds. It is not 








** Exper ts Relative to the Metex rites,”’ by M. Daubreé Annals des 
Mines, Par 868. Smithsonian Report for 1868, p. 316. Humboldt’s Cosmos, 


+Copper hatchets have been found in the Danish peat. JLyell’s Antiquity of 





An stent Monuments of the Mississipps Valley. 
Voyages en Russie tome iv., p. 595, Paris, 1793 
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altogether improbable that masses of meteoric iron, which the 
ancients could scarcely fail to meet with, and with a metalic 
appearance that would attract their attention to its usefulness, 
first suggested to them the idea of employing that metal. Am- 
erigo Vespucci speaks of savages near the mouth of the La 
Plata in South America, who had arrow heads which had been 
manufactured from iron derived from an areolite.* Iron is 
found in most countries, but it usually has the appearance of 
stone, being distinguished neither by its weight nor color. This 
circumstance renders it probable that it may have been some- 
times employed as stone around a fire, and its metalic properties 
thus discovered. M. Marlot says that the mining engineers in 
Carinthia, Austria, communicated to him the discovery in that 
region, of traces of “a most primitive method” of producing 
iron from the ore. The process seems to have been the follow- 
ing: “On the declivity of a hill an excavation was dug, in 
which was lighted a large fire. When this began to subside, 
fragments of very pure ore (hydroxyd) were thrown into it and 
covered by a new heap of wood. When all the fuel had been 
consumed, small lumps of iron would then be found among 
the ashes.”+ This process was very simple because it dispensed 
with all blowing apparatus. 

On the Danish coast, in certain places, heaps are found, in 
some cases of enormous dimensions, of marine shells, which 
were at first mistaken for natural deposits, which seemed to in- 
dicate that formerly the relative height of the dry land and 
sea was different from what it is at present. On examining 
more closely, however, these heaps of shells, there were found 
in them broken bones of various wild animals, including among 
them some species now extinct. There were also splinters of 
silex, roughly fashioned instruments of the same material, very 
coarse pottery, charcoal and cinders. Thorough and minute 
examinations disclosed the fact that there was a complete ab- 
sence of all kinds of metal used for cutting tools, and of the 
remains of al] domestic animals except, perhaps, the dog. 


* Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, vol. ii., art. 8, p. 289. 
t General Views on Archeology. Smith. Report for 1860, p. 289. 
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These heaps contain unmistakable evidence of the refuse of 
repasts, which is mixed confusedly with the remains of the me- 
chanical contrivances of the primitive people that resorted, in 
remote antiquity, to the sea shore to obtain fish and game to 
subsist on. These refuse and remnants, Which must have been 
accumulating throughout many centuries, the Danes have 
named Kjoekkenmoedding, or kitchen refuse heaps.* We have 
not space to enter into details respecting these refuse heaps, 
which possess a high order of interest for antiquaries and na- 
turalists, who have accordingly given much time and attention 
to a thorough examination of them.+ 

The remains of implements in these refuse-heaps teach us 
that although they accumulated during the stone-age, yet they 
do not belong to the earliest part of that period. The stone 
hatchets and knives had been sharpened by rubbing, which 
was in this respect at least one degree less rude than those of 
an older date, which are found associated in France with the 
bones of certain extinct mammalia. This earlier part of the 
stone-age, when man seems to have been perfectly savage, and 


inhabited caves (some of which now contain his remains) in 


the cold season of the year at least, is of higher antiquity than 
we proposed to treat in this article. 

The mounds vary in height from three to ten feet, and in 
area they are variable according to circumstances, some of 
them having a length of a thousand feet, and a width from one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred. They are seldom placed 
more than ten feet above the level of the sea, and usually they 
are close upon its borders. At certain points, they are met 
with at a distance as great as two geographical miles from the 
shore as it now exists, but in such cases it is known that the 

* Lyell’s Geological Evidences of the Antiquity of Man, p. 12. Morlot’s General 
Views on Archeology, p. 292. Similar heaps exist near the sea shore in Masga- 
chusetts and in Georgia. Lyell, p. 12. They also exist in New Jersey, Florida 

, 
aud along the Tennessee river and its tributaries. They are also found on the 
coast of Nova Scotia. See the Smithsonian Report for 1866, p. 356; for 1863, 
p. 270. 

+ The reader will find a pretty full aecountof these heaps and the deductions 
in relations to them, in M. Morlot’s General Views on Archeology, translated 
and published in the Smithsonian Report for 1860, pp. 284-343. 
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dry land has made encroachments on the sea. This fact, and 
also the circumstances that they are wanting on those parts of 
the coast bordering on the Western Ocean, or where the waves 
are slowly wearing away the land, attest the great antiquity of 
these refuse-heaps. 

The shells consist entirely of living species—the oyster, 
the cockle, the muscle, the lithrine, still eaten by man, and 
a few others. These four species. which are here referred to in 
the order of their frequency, are all represented by individuals 
generally large and of vigorous development. ‘This circum- 
stance, and the fact that the same species now inhabiting those 
waters from which they must have been taken in primitive 
times, do not attain to more than about one-third of their ori- 
ginal size, add another striking proof of the great antiquity of 
the Danish shell-mounds. Still «another strong proof of 
the high antiquity of the stone-age, is found in 
this: the dry land produced and supported extensive pine 
forests at that period, or rather during the former 
part of it. ‘Their trunks are now found in a recum- 
bent position, some of them attaining a diameter of three feet, 
with a corresponding length, “and their magnificent stature 
proves on the one hand that they found conditions of existence 
favorable to their growth, and on the other that they grew very 
closely together, forming forests of pure species, unmixed with 
any others ; for when pine trees are not thus closely arranged, 
they do not arrive at this straight and tall stature* In ascend- 
ing through the Skovmose, or forest-bogs, where the remains of 
these trees are found, the pine gradually disappears and is 
succeeded by the oak, which finally prevails exclusively. Here 
again, we find the climate and soil well adapted to the vigorous 
growth of these trees, for their trunks sometimes attained a dia- 
meter of four feet. The latter part of the stone-age corres- 
ponded with the earlier part of the period of the oak forests. A 
few scattering oaks are still found in Denmark, but they seem 


in a fair way to disappear. As the oak began to disappear, 
the beech took its place till it became the distinguishing tree 





* Morlot, Bulletin de la Société Vaudoise des Sci. Not., tome VI. p. 292. 
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of the forest. ‘The iron-age and the period of the beech tree 


more nearly correspon led with each other. * 


Now, the brouze-age is entirely beyond the reach of history 


or tra lition he stone-aze and the ) riod of the piae must 
have reached buick many centuries antecedent to the use of 
bronze Vhe oak forests succeede’ the pine ; the beech forests 
succeeded the oak, and yet, during the time of the Romans, the 
Danish Isles were covered, as now, with magnificent beech 
forests—eighteen centuries scour ely modifying in the least the 
character ot the forest vegetation. Ilow many centuries before 
this the beech first made its appearance, and how many previ- 
ous to that the oak bezin to s ipplant the pine, We C yuld not 


even offer a probtble conjecture. Yet man roamed through 
those old pine forests Inany centuries, perhaps We nay Say very 
many, betore tl © made its appearance, lhe peat-bogs, 
where these trees are imbedded, required, according to Steens- 
trup, at least four thousand years; “and there is nothing in 
the observed rate of the growth ot peat opposed to the conelu- 
sion that the numberof centuries may not have been four times 
as great, even though the signs of mans existence have not 
been traced down to the lowest or am phous stratuin. As to 
the ‘ shell-mounds,’ they correspond in date to the older portion 
of the peaty record, or to the earliest part of the age of stone 
as known in Denmark. + 

Sweden and Denmark are not the only places where the 
remains of human arts and mechanical labors are found 
Numerous places in Kurope are distinguisiied as containing 
relics of primitive man. he great number of these antiquities 
which have been found around and in the Swiss lakes, have 
attracted the particular attenuon of inany of the ablest and most 
learned in that country. 

During the winter of 1855-54, a reimarkable depression was 


discovered in the level of the laxe of Zurich A large suriace 


* Morlot. Vevetation as we nim i ie power of adapting itsell 


circumstances \ 
winds, extends its roots w 
where it is protect d,. other considerations being equal 


$ Lyell’s Antiquity of Man, p. 17. 
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being thus laid bare by the retreat of the waters, the inhabitants 
resolved to take advantage of it and construct dykes consider- 
ably in advance of the ancient water line, and they thus 
acquired extensive tracts which were before submerged. Near 
Meilen. the laborers occupied in constructing the embankment, 
discovered under a bed of mud nine or ten inches in depth, 
some piles, stones blackened by fire. small pieces of charcoal, 
bones, and various utensils which indicated the site of an 
ancient village. Dr. Ferdinand Keller, president of the Archae- 
ological Society of Zurich, learning about these discoveries, 


undertook the examination of these remains. In the spring of 
1854, he publ 


lished a first report respecting this linportant dis- 


covery. It has long been known to the Swiss people living 


upon the shores of the lakes in that country, that there existed 


in many of them ancient piles, or posts, which, thongh they 
did not reach the surface of the water, rose toa le ight above the 
bottom of one or two feet. Inthe lake of Neuchatel, they were 
especially known to the fishermen who dreaded 


‘ 


them on 
account of the injurv which they caused their nets. The old- 


est inhabitants elng unable to vive any WMcount of their 


11 


origin, the general conelusion was that * all this must be very 


ancient.” Several times, there had been drawn from the ooze 
of the lake, at low water, large horns of the deer, and curious 
utensils whose origin was not known. ‘These things were 
noticed at the lake of Zurich in 1829, and afterwards at the lake 
of Bienne. * acts like these, as above related, 


becoming 
known to the scientific mind of Dr. Keller 


soon bore fruit 
that aroused the antiquarian spirit in Switzerland, and brought 
to the field numerous able and learned men who have made us 
acquainted with a world that has lain buried there for thousands 
of years. 


Besides the posts, somewhat decayed, and the other things 
to which we have already referred, some 


fragments of rude 
pottery were found. which were evidently very ancient, but not 
of Roman manufacture, since it was black, imperfectly baked, 


* Desor’s Lacustrian Constructions of the Lake of Neuchat 


el, Smith. Report for 
1865, p. 349. 
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and shaped by the hand without the aid of the potter's wheel. 
All these things recalled to mind the objects which the Scan- 
dinavian antiquaries had brought to light; and the general 
inference was that these remains of art must be of very high 
antiquity. What had escaped all notice before, was the relation 
which these objects bear to one another, and especially to the 
piles which there exist. Besides, the arms and pottery are not 
scattered at random, but they are confined to a stratum about 
two feet in thickness, which is termed the archeological stratum. 
Moreover, they are accumulated around the piles, and diminish 
in quantity as they are more distant from them, and finally 
they entirely disappear. Thus was a connection between these 
objects established by the observations and deductions of Dr. 
Keller. Subsequent investigations led to the conclusion that 
the piles had been driven where they are now found, and that 
they were anciently aboye the water, and were used to support 
habitations or storehouses. ‘lhe number of seattered utensils 
corresponding to the thickness of the bed which contains them, 
proves that the 80} urn of the people that constructed these 
lacustrian habitations, was continued through a long period of 
time. 

The earliest historical account of such lake-dwellings we 
find in Herodotus,* who gives an account of a Thracian tribe 
that dwelt in the year 520 B.c., in Prasias, a small mountain- 
lake of Paconia, now a part of Modern Roumelia. The father 
of medicine informs us that the “ Riparians of Pharos lived in 
marshes, where they inhabited houses of wood and of reeds 


* Book V., Sec. 16. The people who lived on the Prasian lake, the Persian 
general, Megabyrus, was not able to subdue. ‘ They who lived upon the lake,” 
says the father of history, ‘‘ in dwellings of the following construction, were the 
objects of his next attempt.” ‘‘In this lake strong piles are driven into the 
ground, over which planks are thrown, connected by a narrow bridge with the 


shore. These erections were, in former times, made at public expense; buta 


; 
law afterwards passed, obliging a man, for every wife wlom he should marry 
(and they allow a plurality), to drive three of these piles into the ground, 
taken from the mountain called Orbelus. Upon these planks each man has his 


hut, from every one of which a trap-door opens to the water. To prevent their 


infants from falling into the lake, they fasten a string to their legs. Their 
horses and cattle are fed principally upon fish.” 
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above the water, traversing the river in pérogues.”* It is also 
known that the inhabitants of New Guinea have constructed 
similar habitations. 

After the publication of ‘Dr. Keller's first report,t+ other 
Swiss antiquaries began to seek for piles in the other lakes of 
Switzerland. They were soon found, for the fisherman could 
almost everywhere pont them out: and these piles in their 
turn served as valuable euides, as in the first instance, in con- 
ducting to unexpected and important discoveries. With a 
single exception, no object in metal had been found at Meilen, 
but only those made of bone and stone. In other places, and 
especially in the lakes of eastern Switzerland, stations were 
found furnishing objects lke those collected at lake Zurich 
and also others that yielded utensils in bronze instead of stone, 
hese objects indicated a much more advanced state of civili- 
zation. ‘Thus several phases are to be distinguished in the 
lacustrian period. The Swiss, like the Scandinavian antiqua- 
ries, have divided the period of the lake-dwellings into three 
distinct ages, namely, the stone-age, the bronze-age, and the 
irorvage. ‘The interest and activity of the Swiss archeologists 
have been the means of ceiving to the world numerous well- 
written workst on the remains of ancient civilization in that 
country, which contain a vast amount of information on the 
subject, besides diffusing a taste for the study of the old Lel- 
vetian world, * scarcely resuscitated from the tomb of unrecorded 
centuries.» 


Since it must have been very difficult, if not impossible, 


* Hippocrates, Opera O 1, Ed. Kuhn, I, p. 551 


+ Published in the Memoirs of the Society of Antiquaries, at Zurich, 1854 


t [Hahitations | stres des temps an s et modernes, by F. Troyon, Lausanne, 
1860. Etud GC 1 PO Danemark et en Suisse, by A. Morlot, 
. Die P. Sch seen, by M. Schaub, 1864. Dr. Keller’s 
nerous reports: the work of M. Desor, and others We must not omit to 
tion that the Smithsonian Institution, besides publishing several very ible 
arch:eological and ethnological works as part of its ‘‘ Contribution to knowl- 
eage, has put lished in the appendices to its annual reports to Congress, 
translations of a large nur rof the continental Eur pean works On the sub- 
ect of arch» ogy, and 1t has thus done much towards making the people in 


this country acquainted with the progress of research in Europe 
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for the pre-historic inhabitants of Switzerland to construct 
habitations on the water by driving piles down on which the 
fabrics rested for a foundation, we may ask if the waters of the 
lakes were not then at « lower level than at present, having 
since, by some natural means, been dammed up. As yet we 
have no means of knowing whether the level of the lakes is the 
same now as anciently or not; but since the phenomenon of 
lake-dwellings is general in that country, we are not at liberty 
to suppose that a// the lakes have had their outlets obstructed, 
and we are thus reduced to the inevitable conclusion that the 
lacustrian habitations were actually built above the water of 
the lakes. The piles have in general a diameter too small “to 
have supported constructions at all massive: there can be ho 
question here, but of cabins of very frail character.”* 

[t is not difficult to conceive the principal reason why the 
ancient tribes of Helvetia chose to erect their places of abode 
over the water of the lakes where the depth would permit, 
rather than to place them on terra firma. Previous to the 
Roman epoch, the valleys of the Alps were covered with im 
mense forests through which roamed the wolf, the bear. the 
urus, and other formidable animals; and not forgetting the 
natural propensity of different tribes to war with one another, 
man was himself. probably, more to be dreaded than the beasts 
of the forest. One tribe thus in endeavoring to secure them- 
selves against the unexpected attues of another, could select 
no securer asylum than the one which was chosen 


The lake of Neuchatel has the prerogative among the lakes 


of Switzerland of comprising stations of the three ages, thus 
affording an opportunity of tracing within a moderate compass 
the development of humanity thro oh a long succession of cen- 
turies preceding historical times 

The arms of the stone-age are lances of silex, most of 
which are elaborated with extraordinary care, showing great 
dexterity in the art of cutting stone. Arrows of a triangular 
shape also are found, frequently provided with barbs to render 


* Desor. The reader will find a figure in Lyell’s Antiquity of Man, illus- 


trating the appearance of these habitations 
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them stil] more formidable. In some cases, traces of the cement 
which united them to the stock are observed. Arrow points 
made of bone are also found, but these are much rarer. The bow 
for these arrows was of yew, specimens of which, in good pre 
servation, are found at several stations. Another weapon, 
more primitive and more formidable, is a stag’s horn converted 
intoa club by retaining the brow antler. The long bones of 
certain animals, as the eow and the hog, are also converted into 
pointed instruments, which might have served for various pur- 
poses. 

The tools found are the hammer, some of which are nicely 
finished. The shape of some of them is not very different 
from the spike-hammer now employed by ship and boat 
builders. They are made of hard stone, usually serpentine, 


having 


ra hole to insert a handle. Hatchets are quite numer- 
ous. The cutting part was made of hard stone, fitted to a 
socket of buck-horn, and this was attached to a handle of wood. 
The complete instrument is very rarely found, though Dr. 
Clement, says M. Desor, has one of the most complete spect- 
mens in existence. Chisels or paring-knives are also found 
The untensils to which we have already referred, are known 
and employed by nearly all savage tribes ; but the lacustrian 
inhabitants of Switzerland have left behind them specimens of 
the beginnings of an art, which indicate the dawn of civiliza- 
tion. ‘They manufactured pottery, rude and shapeless to some 
extent, yet possessing much interest from its composition and 
dimensions. It consists principally of large protuberant ves- 
sels fasnioned with the hand. the potter's wheel being, as we 
have said, unknown. The paste of which the earthenware is 
composed, is rather heterogeneous, gray or black but never red, 
and always intermixed with small silicious pebbles, very proba- 


bly to guard against the defects of unequal and imperfect 


baking. When silex could not be readily obtained, they 
employed limestone, sometimes pieces of shell, and occasion 
ally charcoal. The marks of the fingers are not unfrequently 


} 


distinguished, especially at the base. These prints are so small 


as to lead to the conclusion that the lacustrians were of a dimi- 


} 


nutive race, or the vessels were made by woman—a t!ing not 
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improbable. These jars probably served for the preservation 
ot food. 

The stones (or mills) used for grinding, some of which have 
a diameter of nearly two feet, are found in considerable nuim- 
bers in the tenevieres (or submerged hillocks), and they indi- 
cate that the grain was triturated by the help of rounded pes- 
tles. These were of granite or grit. but never of limestone. 
It is not a little curious that the bread made from the meal 


produced by these simple and rimitive machines. has been 


i 
preserved by carbonization. The remains of cereals are not 
wanting, showing that the ground was not left uncultivated. 
Fine orains of wheat have been found, carbo ized like the 


peat which surrounds them The conditions are so tavorable 


} } 


to the preservation ol vevetabie products it the stations of 
eastern Switzerland, na ly 


especia that of fobenhausen. on 
} > al. *) } 
lake | ae ikon, that it has been Poss bit to collect fruits of 


t 


many kinds—apples, cherries, beech-nuts, seeds of the straw- 
berry and raspberry, and large quantities of the water chestnut. 
The erain IS SO impertectly crushed in the bread which has 
been preserved that it is possible to distinguish the kind of 
cereal of which it is comp sed Some brend was made of 
wheat, and some has been found that was made of millet. * 


We have been more pa ticular in our account of the remains 
ot the age of stone, than we sh ll have space to be in relation 
to the age of bronze or that of iron, since we wished to show 
more especially what man was ob ived to resort to at the very 


dawn of eivilization. When an idea of something better is 
once conceived of, half the labor of making it practically use- 
ful is already done 

\ dilference between the remains of the age of stone and 
those of the age of bronze. that is at once noticed. is that the 
latter are more extensive and more numerous and are found at 
a greater distance from the shore. During the ave of bronze it 
is thought very probable that the laeustrian fabrics were no 
longer used as dwellings to any great extent, but merely 


served as magazines or store-houses, 
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The change from stone to bronze is so abrupt that it seems 
highly probable that it was brought about by invasion. The 
people who employed bronze implements seem to have burned 
the dwellings and massacred the inhabitants of the lacustrian 
villages of the age of stone. The former having made greater 
advances in the arts, and their axes of metal and implements 
of war being more effectual in battle than those constructed of 
stone, bone and horn, the latter were probably subdued without 
difficulty. 

Nearly all the remains of implements of all kinds, the pot- 
tery and whatever seemed most useful to the people of the 
bronze-age, show a much greater skill and consequent advance 
in the arts of civilized life, than is exhibited by those of the 
age of stone. This progress is due without doubt to the intro- 
duction and use of metal. Thus the industrial arts commenced : 
and there is no doubt that, as soon as the necessaries of life, for 
that stage of civilization, were provided for, luxury made its 
appearance; and the ornaments and attire which have been 
preserved prove that the artists of that remote epoch possessed 
both taste and skill. 

The age of iron succeeded. ‘The progress made in the age 
of bronze, served, without doubt, as a basis for still farther ad- 
vances in the arts and retinements of civilization. This age is 
characterized by the appearance of iron and its general use for 
arms, utensils, and, in some cases, objects of apparel ; the appli- 
cation of peculiar processes in the manufacture of swords of 
iron; a particular system of ornamentation quite diflerent trom 
hat used in the bronze-age, consisting especially of figures ap 
plied tothe sheaths of swords; the appearauce ol coms with an 
effigy; the, use of clasps of iron with a spiral spring; and 
wrought bronze introduced into general use.* The iron-age 
still continues, and the greatest achievements ever accomplished 
by man in the arts of sciences, : nd In promoting the moral and 
intellectual advancement of the race, belong to this age. It is 
really the * golden age,” dreamed of by the poets. 


According to Dr. Rtitimeyer “ the builders of the palisade 


* M. Desor, Smith. Report for 1865, p. 398 
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habitations could not have arrived in Switzerland before the 
glacier era, which forced the elephant and rhinoceros far down 
into Africa, and drove the marmot and the reindeer into the 
Swiss lowlands. gut when middle Europe was warmed up 
again by summer days, a repopulation by a partly new fauna 
and flora took place upon the ground where, before the reign of 
the glaciers, the anerox and those large pachyderms had been 
crazing together. At this time man made his appearance, 
accompanied by the dog, the goat, the sheep, the domesticated 
anerox, and the turf cattle; the latter he may have intro- 
duced already tamed, or he may have tamed it after he had 
found it there in a wild state.”* 

It would be interesting if we could determine in centuries, 
when each of the ages, into which pre-historical civilization in 
Kurope has been divided, began; but this is at present impos- 
sible, and it seems likely ever to remain so. Still some ap- 


proximation toa minimum limit has been reached. The tor- 
rent of the Tiniere, where it flows into the lake of Geneva, at 
Villeneuve (Switzerland), forms a cone or delta. A railroad 
has been constructed across the cone, and M. Morlot has taken 
advantage of this circumstance to examine the sections. He 
finds traces of three distinct epochs, distinctly superposed—the 
Roman epoch, the bronze epoch, and the epoch of the age of 
stone, each represented by an ancient stratum. By comparing 
the depth of each of these he has been led to the conclusion 
that the bronze age has an antiquity of from twenty-nine to 
forty-two centuries; and the age of stone, one from forty-seven 
to seventy ce turies. 

The subject of races is attracting much attention, and fortu- 
nately skulls of the age of stone are well preserved. In the 
North, pe ople in the age of bronze usually burned their dead, 
and skulls are scarce ; but in the age of iron, inlumation was 
again practised, and skuils ol this age Can be readily collected. 
‘Thus, we have seen the struggies ol man In the earlier 
ages of his existence as a race, to gain a mastery over nature, 
so as to employ her forces for his happiness. 


* Smith. Report for 1866, p. 367. 
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Arr. VIIL- Message of the Mayor to the Common Council of the 
City of New York, with Accompanying Documents. June, 
1871. 


ALL these documents reach us precisely at that stage of our 
quarterly labors when we have least time for research or exami- 
nation. But fully recognizing their importance, we prefer giving 
even a hurried glance at their more salient points, rather than 
pass them overaltogether in silence, or postpone our considera- 
tion of them, until many of the circumstances from which they 
now derive their chief interest, are altered, if indeed they do not 
entirely cease tooperate. Unsatisfactory to ourselves, however, 
as a mere passing word is, we do not utter it without having 
carefully perused each document. Then, having nothing to do 
with partisan politics—no clique or coterie to attack or defend, 
our views, if as erroneous as they are hastily given, will at least 
be impartial. 

If there be any who expect that because we have had a lit- 
tle controversy with the Mayor, we will give vent to our re- 
sentment by hypercriticism of his Message, they will find them- 
selves mistaken. In the first place, we cannot give vent to 
what really does not exist. If his Honor tired a paper bullet at us 
in defence of a criticised friend, and used a sort ot wadding pro- 
hibited by the laws of war, we returned the fire with the same 
weapon if not the same wadding, and there ended all resent- 
ment on our part. We confess it did not occur to us at this 
time how much more powerful are the arguments of one who 
has an army and a treasury at his back than those of one who 
has neither army nor treasury—no more formidable or deadly 
weapon than his pen. But it seemed before long, though con- 
trary to our faith, that we should be made to feel the difference. 
We refused to believe that the Mayor of New York was a Pe- 
riander of Corinth, although even Periander, tyrant as he was to 
the generality of his subjects, took a pride in being the friend 
and protector of the humblest votaries of literature, science, or 
the arts. Hence it is that in spite of his tyranny, the Corinth- 
ian despot is numbered among the Wise Men of Greece, and 
his spirit may proclaim to-day, 
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Me doctarum hedere premia frontium, 
Dis miscent superis.* 


[t is, however, but justice to Mayor Hall, whom we had never 
regarded as a despot or tvrant, to say that our first impressions 
of him have proved correct. If the people of New York have 


n With a giant's streneth we believe he is not dis- 


-=s 


pos d to use it as a giant. Most cheerfully do we admit. that 
alter the battle Is over, whether the lance broken he his own or 
that of his antagonist, his Honor is not the less courteous or the 


less generous for having so overwhelming a force at his com- 


‘Then there is but one of the “documents ” that accompany 
the Mayor's Message. which we might be supposed, from any- 
thing we have ever said or done, to take any pleasure in criti- 
cising unjustly. This one, we need hardly say, is the Report 
of the Department of Public Parks; but the truth is, that we 
are as willing to do justice to this as toany other. Whatever 
been imagined to the contrary, we really have never 
entertained a LV malice against Mr. Peter B. Sweeny. Our worst 
feeling in regard to him was, that wedid not think him quite as 
courteous us our public functionaries, whether municipal, 
state, or national. generally are: and we own that we are so 
far human that, in estimating the publie services of different 

ve ire i clined to we SOMeCW at more tender ot the 
{er ngs of those who seem polite a id agreeabie, than we are 
of those whom we have been led to regard as having a dif- 


} 


Ie t aisposition. It is true, that we have never heard any 


oO more Thiv spoken ol hy t se who KnOoW him best, 1n- 

( i men whose judgment is entitled to the highest respect, 
I 

1) { » yo wl] . . 

a th President of the Department of Public Parks: nor 


ve now any reason todoubt that he fully merits the esteem 

is held by his trends At all events. we meant 

mischief to any one when we undertook to point 

ye defects in the management of the Central Park. 

We onestly declare that our chief, 1f not our sole 


objeet was to serve the public: and we are. still con- 


* Hor. Carm. lib, 1. 1 
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vinced that no impartial botanist, or landscape cvardener, 
acquainted with the facts, would deny that our criticisms 
on the treatment to which the trees and shrubs were 
being then subjected, were just. However, we were quite 
willing to admit that if harm was done in one Way, vood was 
done in another: and nowhere have we asserted or insinuated 
that either Mr. Sweeny or his subordinates had any other inten- 


} 


tion, in the course they pursued, than to improve the Park as 
much as possible. As for maintaining or pretending that they 
meant to injure that delightful resort, no such idea ove irred to 
us. Never, therefore, we can assure our readers, did anything 
surprise us so much as to learn that our half jocose « tude ona 
subject always dear to us, should give such mortal offence, and 
bring down upon our devoted head such unsavory streams of 
obloquy and abuse as dozens of newspapers coutinued for weeks 
to pour upon us. 

And when we think that at last the storm is over, and 
begin to congratulate ourselves that, after all, it did us no great 
harm, but in fact ypon the whole, rather did us good, we 
find ourselves assailed in another form. Our very kindness, 
—our willingness to share our purse, siender as itis, with the 
needy, as well as t » ald them in earning m mey honest \ ior 
themselves,—is made the pretext of robbing and persecuting 
us. But as already intimated, we are now convinced that our 
article on the Central Park, or whatever feeling it may have 
excited, had nothing to do with this seco id ons! vwucht, any fur- 


ther than it may have led those who made it to believe that it 


would enable them to succeed in a speculation ‘ ch had to be 
thrown aside as a failure some eight or nine months pre 
viously. 

Now, since we have no person resentm to gratify in 


examining the various official statements before us, it is almost 
superfluous to say neutral as we alWayvs have Deen 1n polities 
—that we have no political resentment. We view the contro- 
versy between democrats an l republicans without the slight- 
est prejudice against one party or the other. If we express an 


opinion about the twuin.it is that neither is one-tenth so bad as 


its opponents say, but that there are honest, brave, patriotic men 
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among each. We have said on former occasions that the repre- 
sentatives of the diflerent political parties, far from being worse, 
upon the whole, In state or city lm «the United States 
than they are in other countries that have any _preten- 
tions to self-government. they are really better. This 
would be found to be ie case even if a gcovernments, 
not strictly republican were excluded from the comparison ; 
nor would we exeept the republic of Athens. the most glori- 
ous and most enlightened that has ever existed. In the palm- 
lest days oO! Athenian greatness, both intellectual and political, 
the rival parties treated each other much wors than our par- 
ties have ever don Not only lid the former attribute to each 
other all the ¢ is Of whieh human nature 1s capad e, even 


] + + ; + ‘ ] ‘ + . } 
n its most depraved state, but they literally struck each other 


Nor did t sternest virtue, or the bravest and most patri- 
otic deeds. save those who had become obnoxious to the ruling 
power Thus it was that Socrates and Phocian were put to 
death. and that Themistocles, Aristides. Cimon, Alcibiades, 
and a host of other great and good men were banished in their 
old ave. The treatment of Socrates, cruel and barbarous as it 
Was innot be regarded as so strange as that of Phocian, or 
‘Themistocles \t the memorable battle of Nixos, in which 
the Athenians Were vastiv outnumbered by the enemy, Phoecian 
command the right wing, and was chiefly instrumental 
in iD thi tory. A nat Eubcea he defeated those re- 
nowned forces of th ng of Macedon hitherto deemed invin- 
eibl As r ‘| mistocies it suficient to say of him that he 
tit it Was Whol uc < ved Athens 
from the Persia VOKE (imon poOssessed great wealth, but 
Plutaren tells us that he “employed it in relieving the poor 
Athen 3. providing vietuals every dav tor the necessitous, 
and clot the aged; and besides this, velled his fences 
with the vind that all might be at liberty to gather his 


fruit.” * \ll did not save him from banishment, however; 


and the o o thus forced him to wander like a vagabond 
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While Phocian was being dragged off to prison like a thief 
or a murderer, some of the baser of his political enemies spit in 
his face. As several other good men were condemned at the 
same time, When it came to Phocian’s turn to take the hemlock 
draught, it was found that sufficient for all had not been pre- 
pared, and the jailer refused to prepare a full draught in order 
to insure death in a reasonable time except he were paid twelve 
drachmas. ‘The doomed victim begged his friends to pay the 
money, remarking that in Athens under its present rulers one 
could not even die without putting money into the pockets of 
hig enemies.* 

Most of our readers will remember how narrow was the es- 
ape of Pericles himself from a worse sentence than that of 
banishment which he had procured against Cimon, whom, how- 
ever, he had generously recalled after a few years. First, it re- 
quired all his influence to save his tutor and adviser, Anax- 
agoras the philosopher, from a fate like that of Socrates and 
Phocian. Then he was forced to plead with tears in his eyes 
for the life of his favorite mistress, the renowned Aspasia. Finally 
he was placed on trial himself on the charge of squandering the 
public treasure. It was attributed to him that in erecting those 
noble structures which have been the admiration of all pe sterity, 


and which have never been equalled, much less surpassed, 
his chief motive was to get up “jobs” for the benefit of his po- 
litical friends ; although his architects were men like Phidias, 
Calicrates and Ichinus. 

It is true that there were no newspapers at this time, but 
the dramatists and philosophers performed for the Athenians 
the duties which the editors perform for us. Aristophanes, 
Sophocles, Euripides, Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle were to the 
contending parties at Athens what the Herald, Times, World 
and Tribune are at this moment to the contending parties at 
New-York. This is no fanciful comparison; none competent 
to examine the facts will deny that it is well founded. Al- 
though only eleven are now extant of more than sixty comedies 


written by Aristophanes, sufficient remains to show that the 





= ge 


* Plut. in Phocian. 
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great comic satirist was the Athenian Herald. Nothing is 
plainer than that, like the New-York newspaper, the Athenian 
comic dramatist was courted by each of the contending parties; 
and, like the former, the latter occasionally inflicted severe 
chastisement on each, aithough Ih veneral he preferred the 
party of Pericles. 

‘The most formidable antagonist of the party defended by Ar- 
Istoy) lanes Was Socrates, whose relation to the party in Opposi- 
tion was similar to that of the New York Z?mes to the republi- 
can party. In other words, as the /Hera/a and Times are the two 
ablest and most powertul rival champions now in New York, 
so were Aristophanes and Socrates the two greatest in Athens ; 
and as the Worl/—acknowledged by all to be a vigorous and 
redoubtable ally sometimes JOoms the Herald, so did Sophocles 
join Aristophanes. Then, as both the former mock at the 
Tribune, so did both the tormer mock at Euripides. Not only 
can these analogies be proved to be just, but they may 
be extended so as to embrace all the lesser lights, an- 
cient and modern. Even in the matter of abuse, the 
Athenian dramatists and philosophers were fully the equals of 
our New York editors, if, indeed, they did not surpass them in 
that particular, since they ca led some of the best and most 
hieves, robbers, murderers, ete. 

Li t those who doubt this turn tosome of the comedies of Ar- 
istopl anes They need not go beyond the Birds,* the Clouds.+ 
the Frog y and e Wa p S In one the leaders of the opposite 
party ure attacked as traitors and rebels, ready to s ll Athens 
to the Lacediwemonians or to the king of Macedon. according 
as one or the other make the more liberal bid: in another, Soe- 
rates is held up to ridicule and scorn as a vicious. dangerous 
knave, with a certain sprinkling of the fool; in another, Euripides 


recelves treatment somewhat similar, and some of the finest pas- 
sages in his plays are burlesqued; in another, the Athenian 

Ldieclal are ¢ rved With selling justice ike any other com- 
modity. Then Euripides, Sophocles and Socrates utter their 


lenunciations in turn, both Plato and Nenophon performing 


pvides + Negéia: { Bazpaya: S O97,xe¢. 
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the parts of faithful reporters for the philosopher. As already 
intimated. all this not only causes the best men to be banished, 
but causes men still better, if possible, to be put to death. 

But the Athenians, we may be told, were pagans, and theretore 
cannot be regarded as a fair criterion for us Christians ; suppos- 
ing we admit this. no such excuse can be made torthe Venetians 


} 


or Florentines. each ol whom were oll tv of still more fneltful 


atrocities than the Athenians against their political opponents, 
In Venice, merely to be robbed. or even shut up for a while ina 
dungeon into which the heht of heaven never entered, was con- 
sidered comparativel\ trifling; those who became obnxious to 
the ruling power regarded themselves as fortunate if they were 
not tied up ina bag with a stone about their neck and thrown 
into the Adriatic. Things have not become quite so bad with 
us yet under any party, nor is it likely that they will, at least 
during thre present veneration. 


Still more ernel, if possible. was the tvranny of the dominant 


party in Florence Guelphs and Ghibelines vied with each 
other in literally striking down, or banishine and robbing 
their opponents. Even genius of the highest order—genius 
recognized and honored every where else—afforded no protection 


to those who had the misfortune of incurring the displeasure 
of the ruling power. Thus it was that Dante, the illustrious 
author of the Divina Commedia, died in exile, after having depen- 
ded for many years on the hospitality of the friends of literature 
and learning for his daily bread, and implored again and again 
to he allowed to spend his last davs in his beloved Florence. 
Machiaveli, another undoubted genius, once the all-powerful 
Seeretary of the Republic —virtually its head -spent the closing 
vears of his life in a state of absolute destitution. It was while 
thus suffering from the tvranny of his political] opponents that he 
wrote his Prince, in the hope that it would relieve himself and 
his family from the pangs ol want. Like the wretched apothe- 
cary in * Romeo and Juliet.” it was his poverty and not his 
will that led the unhappy philosopher to utter the atrocious 
sentiments contained in that book. 

It is because we bear in mind all this, as well as the appall- 


ing corruption of the republic of ancicut Rome, as described in 
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the graphic and eloque nt pages of Sallust. that we could never 
take part in any fieree denunciations of either of our great 
American }) rties. as such. And it is for the same reason that 
we now take Ip the Message of the chief magistrate of New 
York, and the documents which accompany it, without any 
wrath or indignation, or any disposition to close our eyes to 
what is good, or to search only for evil. 


With these necessarily hurried remarks as a preface, we 


proceed to extract a few passages. Taking some pride in the 
rapid growth of a eity which has been our home for twenty 
years, und which we prefer to all others, we tirst snatch a frag- 


ment from the Mayor's statistics: 


New York Island has an area of twenty-two square miles and twenty- 
nine miles of water front about three-fourths of which stretches along 
the Hudson and East Rivers, and the remaining one-fourth upon the 
Harlem river and Spuyten Duyvil creek. The streets, roads, and ave- 
nues measure four hundred and sixty miles. Two hundred and ninety- 
one niles of these are paved; one hundred and sixty-nine miles are 
unpaved, Nineteen thousand gas-lights are burned every night at the 
public expense to light this area, water front, and extent of streets. 
Beneath the surtace of the city there are three hundred and forty miles 
of Croton water- pipes, and two hundred and s« venty five miles of sew- 
ere. If we ne cept the last Federal census, the number of our constitu- 
ents is nine hundred and forty-two thousand two hundred and fifty-two. 
One thousand horse-railway cars, two hundred and sixty-sevep omni- 
buses, about twelve thousand licensed vehicles, and quite as many more 
private vehicles continually traverse the thoroughfares, and subject them 
to increasing weat It ix claimed that forty thousand horses are con- 
stantly stabled or used within the city limits. On the 26th day of May 
last, relieving officers of the ordinance squad, stationed on Broadway, 
opposite the City Hall, were instructed to report the number of vehicles 
that from seven o'clock A.M. to seveu o'clock P.M. passed and repassed ; 
and they reported 16,246, exclusive of omnibuses.” 


It ishnone V Opinion on our part that there can be no important 
Improvere nts without a considerable expenditure of money ; 
orthat a wealthy city, like a wealthy man, ought to be reason- 
ablv libera] mn paving tor what serves to increase either its 
beauty or its weaith. At the same time we hold that one may 
be at once inte rent, } 


atriotic, and honest, and yet complain ot 


such expenditure. We have shown more than once in these 
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pages, that even the inimitable works with which Pericles 
adorned Athens, were denounced by ionoiable men as erimi- 
nuly expensive. There is, therefore, nothing Inconsistent with 
our habits of thought in believing that the views expressed in 
the following extract are in the main correct : 


+ The Mayor believes that the people are willing, if they see avail- 
able results of the expenditure, to incur a larger debt in order to im- 
prove the water front, repave sireets, finish boulevards, supply defects 
in sewage and drainage, and by means of widening, cutting. and extend- 
ing streets, adapt thoroughfares to the future demands of the great 
American inetropolis \ thillion of « ollars should be Unt d for repaving 


the cobble-stoned streets in the districts east of Bowery and south of 


Canal street. An equal sum ought to be expended for drainage and ex- 
tending sewer heads iuto the river, It is just that old portions of the 


city should have their Croton mains renewed, and obtain a doubled or 
larger supply for water Therefore. however much the people demand 
economy, and however m Ln of his official associates differ from him, 
the Mayor is not willing to go on record without a protest in behalf of 
posterity against the want of foresight and ge nerosity which so IANS of 
the tax-payers of to-day display, and to whose clamors the city, officials 
have responded with economical endeavors If twenty millions could 
be expended within the next three years, New York City at the expiration 
of that time would be entirely renovated. Aud the increased valuation 
thereby given to assessable property. and the additional attractions af- 
forded to trad: and comimeree, Exper ally at portions of the city which 
have been long neglected. would almost immedi itely lighten the burden 
of taxation by better distributing it.” 


Although there are those who entert und express 
the Opposite opinion, lor whom we have oreat respect, 
we have hever had the slichtest Mount, ther yt the ability 


or the disposition of the ‘ity of New York to pay every penny 
of its debts. There is, theretore, no novelty to us in the fol- 
lowing assurance of the M iyor, although it is fair to place it on 
record : 


* The credit of the city now rests on a firm basis, because it has fre- 
quently been demonstrated that the Sinking Fund, as now constituted, 
with its accumulations from interest on its investments, and other sources, 
will be found amply sufficient to pay the city debt as it matures, with- 
out resort to taxation for a dollar for that purpose, except as provided 
for in the case of Public Education stock and Flo iting Debt Fund stock. 
The fund for reducing the City Debt is apart from, and an addition to 
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the immense property possessed by the city, and in obtaining which a 
large portion of this very debt was incurred, thereby making the debt 
an inve-«tinent In the City Report of the Comptroller (page 53), will 
be fonnd an exact calculation regarding the mode and time of this ulti- 
mate extinction of the City Debt.” 


A similar remark on our part, but slightly modified, applies 
to t Mayor's re : on the difficulties arisine from the 
. f our city population, as the reader 
nay see by turning to our number for last December, article 
‘Party Su nd its Consequences.” * We extract from the 


* Certain peculiarities of the city and its people may be serviceably 
recalled. New York is the cosmopolitan city of the globe. People of 


all nationalities, many tlousies. and diverse ereeds inhabit it. Every 
good and bad habit of human nature is illustrated within its limits. 
Every development of tisfortune. poverty, viee, and crime is here to be 
found To th evil mautfestations as well as the excellent ones of 
our city life every ¢ iw contributes, [tis a misfortune to New York 
population that, contrib ited to, as it is. by all parts of the world, local 
pride develops within our city under increasing difficulty. Every other 
city seems to have its pulpit ind its citizers more prone from motives of 


local loy iltv. if not to apolog ze for or screen, at least to aet kindly to- 
wards, ‘he defects and faults of fellow-citizens and rulers. 
x * 

‘But notwithstanding that the refuse, viee and and crime of every 
town, Village and city of this country, and of those of many foreign 
countries, is substantially drained into New York city, it has a less per 
centage of crime committed every year, in proportion to the number of 
ite inhabitants than ix committed within the ajo ity of the New Eng- 
land cities. Citizens who take the trouble during the next two or three 

! 


months, while reading the newspapers, to observe and number the ae- 


counts of crime and vice from plaees elsewhere than in New York, will 
not need statistics to support these averments. Our very homicides are, 
with rare exceptions, the results of chanee-medley and accidental en- 
counters. For reports of cruel grudge-cherished murders, and abom- 
inable, romantic, oc plotted crimes, the sensation press search elsewhere 
than in New York The Boston Advertiser, which is net a Den ocratic 
newspaper, recently commenting upon the result in the Foster case, re- 
marks : 

+ Probably, and in spite of the general impression to the contrary, 
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the war of transgressors who fall into thre inds of the law in New York 


eountry. Governor Hoff- 
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=~ » \ 
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l rivorous administration 0 Since becoming chief 
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\ d ix rapidly, 


mmMis- 


\ Commission, ¢ posed of Messrs. Anthony J. Bleecker, Court- 

Palmer, and Adrian H. Muller, is now engaged in compiling a 
tabular est e of real estate owned | ie city. Pending its recep- 
tion. the mavor extracts neral estima made editorially by one of 
the daily papers of Republican polities; but he is of opinion that it is 
in er Le nop TENT bulb in ( 

But w the city has suffered by irresponsible misgovernment, it 
has | { of its own. which « vrown in value far more 
rapidly than ite debt: and w is to-day probably worth, in cash, five 
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to the State. Itis true that but asmall part of all this property is 
likely ever to be sold; but the city debt is alien upon it all, so that 
the possession of it sustains the public credit; and besides, it is pro 
perty in actual and productive use, and the only reason why it will 
not he gold is because itis more valuable to the City as a Whole Tor 
public than for private purposes.’ 


~ 1) oo + + 4 , on ’ 
: e our criticisms on the inanagement ol ie ( I 
' a 
nave it TOO ¢ aently given olfence to many ol 1 ( 
> ; ‘ » ) 
t Presid of the Department of Pub ‘ $ 
] ] 
already re irked, we did no more tha res t 
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provements have since been made. 
I 


“Mr. Pilat, the first chief landscape gardener, had been engaged 
upon the Park many years, though not absolute) in coutrol of the 


gardening departing nt, because (as he « omplained fo this dep 


he had been restricted to following orders without reference to own 
fancy. He was a man of good judgment, large expericuce, of nice 
taste, of great zealin his profession. He was directed to su ou ue 
his assistance the best talent he could procure, Ile did ) a 


the Central Park, for the first time, was placed im untrammelled 


charge of a corps of capable and eflicient gardeners, Who are > cou 


tinued—a « Orps unequalled for skill and eflici ucy. The V considert 

unnecessary for the natural adornment of the Park that the wooded por 
tion should remain covered with an undergrowth of cat-briers and 
tangled weeds, to the exclusion of vistas of lawn and scenery > or that 
trees and bushes near the drives should remain so close together as to 


preclude the circulation of air, and shut out what would otherwise be 


beautilul views of landecape; or that the walks of the park should ever 
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remain without shade. The present board concurred that in such 
respects the Park could be materially improved; and also that lower 
branches of trees, which obstructed pedestrians, could be removed with 
propriety ; and that a proper system of pruning and trimming would 
prove advantageous to trees and shrabbery. A visitor to the Park 
should be able at all seasonable times, in his walks through it, to rest 
himself under shade. To accomplish this, large trees have been trans- 
planted from spots where they are not needed, to places at intervals 
along the sides of the drives and walks. This is necessarily a difficult 
task, requiring time. Itdemands care and judgment. The selection 
of the tree is important. It should be of a shape and kind adapted 
peculiarly for removal. It isdesirable that the tree should not be re- 
moved, except upon a reasonable certainty that it will thrive in its new 
location. Trees of the character required for this purpose are difficult 
to obtain. ‘They need careful treatment in transplanting Phis system 


will be continued with the care and caution already exercised. until all 


the roads and walks upon the parks are amply furnished with shade 


trees.” 
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‘ The very large amount of labor which has fallen to the charge of 
the Chief Engineer of the Croton Acqueduct isapparent upon reference 
to his voluminous report. The subject of pure, wholesome and an 
abundant supply of water is of the first importance, and of more than 
ordinary interest. It became essential during the past year to purify 
the water in many loealities where the flow was interrupted by not al- 


lowing the full circulation through sections where the pipes suddenly 


terminated, in consequence of not having been continued through rock 
excavations, and also where the stop valves in the mains were par- 
tially closed, preventing the free delivery of water at high ele- 
vations, 

‘** An increased supply and storage became necessary lest, on occa- 
sion of a severe and continued drought, the city should become a suf- 
ferer from famine, or in need from conflagration ; in this connection the 
Chief Engineer remarks that, notwithstanding the Croton Lake, the new 
Receiving Reservoir, and the old Receiving Reservoir, (both in Central 
Park.) and the distributing reservoir at Forty-second street, have com- 
binedly a eapacity of 1.670,000,000 gallons, and a flow of 35,000,000 
gallons a day, yet on the 2d of October, 1869, this available supply 
Was practically « xhausted., 

‘In anticipation of the recurrence of any such drought, the Chief 
Engineer was instructed, in the summer of last year, to make a general 


survey of the valley of the Croton river, and ascertain what neighbor- 


ing deposts ol pure water could b found, that by reasonable engineer- 
ing might be rendered serviceable in turning such natural lakes, when 
necessary, into the Croton river, thereby holding a storage that should be 
n ng 

he suceessful efforts of the Engineer. and the prompt action of the 
Depart 


nent alone, prevented what would otherwise have been 9 water 
panic in the long, dry season of 1870. The possible distress was happily 
averted, and, under authorities since granted, the need of a full] supply 
of water can scarcely occur again.” , 


Nor can we consider Mr. Tweed’s account of his expendi- 
res in any very different light, but we can only find room for 
( \ rT} nent of it 

Th 


increased amount of public improvements during the past 
year for works of various descriptions done to the streets, avenues and 
the opening new parks has necessarily increased the business in the 
Bureau of Collection of Assessments. 


The full and complete report of 
the transactions of the Bureau, herewith transmitted, shows that col- 
lections have been made on 342 assessment liste,—of this number 48 
lists were for opening, widening and extending streets and avenues ; 


Al 
, 
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ninety (90) for sewers, drains, basins, and culverts constructed ; one 
hundred (100) for regulating, grading, setting curb and gutter, ete. ; 
one hundred and four were for pavements. 

‘On this large number of lists, ineluding interest, the sum 


of nine million five hundred and twenty-seven thousand seven 





hundred and tl rty three dollars and seventy -six cents (®9.527,733 76), 
was charged the Collector of Assessments, and during the year 
the collector has paid the City Chamberlain through vacated assess 
ments by order of the Supreme Court, those cancelled by orders 
of the Comptroller, and returned “in arrears as uncollected, five 


million seven hundred and thirty eight thousand three hundred and 


thirty dollars at adstwe nity three cents (85.738.33023), which leaves 
him tl ‘ ndebted to this Department the sum of three mil 
lion seven hundred and eighty-nine thousand four hundred and three 
dollars and fifty-three cents ($3,789,403.53). For details I respectfully 
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Sin.—In your circular, dated March 25, 1871, calling for the 
Annual Report oj t] Departinent, you suggest that the report should 
be for t ending May 1, Is71, with a view to an exhibit of * the 
workings of the city government’ during that period. I deem it 
expedient ever, to conform to the established usage of the Depart 
ment ot bin ( nel embrace in this re port the calendar year 1270 
In my ul s will best subserve the purposes of an Annual 
Report, as it ¢ ts the state of the various accounts at the close of 
the year I-60, and the transactions of the year succeeding, ending 


December 31, 1870, and as the books of the De partment are kept with 


reference to a fiscal year ending with each calendar year. I have, 
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however, caused a general tabular statement—Dr. and Cr.—to be fur- 
nished vou for your Message, showing the condition of the treasury, 
May 1, 1871. In order that the whole Cr. of the 


and county governments may appear, I have determined to sub- 


Dr. and account 


city d 


mit herewith to you, in connection with my City Report, my report of 


the County Finances during the fiscal and calendar year of 1870. 


also take this opportunity to transmit to you, in accordance with the 
requirements of the charter, the report of the Auditor of City Accounts 
to March 383i, 1871." 
lf ( fel] plot Yo rob the city of New York, or 
ens, whether republicans or democrats, hidden 
we confess that it has failed us to discover 
we | e ¢ mined It pre CN closely, searcely leay 
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ent,’ referred to in the letter as furnished to the 
st extract the purt which seems to cause 
( ( \TION OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
STATE OF THE TREASURY. 
Receipts from January 1 to April 30, 1871 : $14,501,945 67 
Dedue nount of over-draft December, 31, 1870 967.675 34 
$13.534.270 33 
Warrants drawn 11.917.183 84 


$1,617,026 49 


nee in the Treasury, April 30, 1871 


Debt of the City. 


Funded Debt December 31, 1970 $48,016,796 51 
Le mount redeemed to April 70, 1871 51,482 00 
$47,965,364 51 


and stoc¢ ks ISSti¢ d to April 30), 1871, ar follows: 


Dock Bonds ; &5.000 00 
City lnprovement Stock ‘ a 940.000 00 
( f Park huprovement Fund Stock of 

PROS : : : - 100.000 00 
Ninth Distriet Court- house Stock 300.000° 00 
( on Water Main Stock 400,000 OU 


Outstanding April 30, 1871 ° 
Debt, representing bonds 
ut of awards for opening streets 


Rale. 


1,745,500 OO 
: $49,710,864 51 
issued to provide means for 
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Gunning and fishing are less popular in America th 
veexpected from the excellent facilities wh it alfors 
rt 1 we think we 1 be benet il toa peor who 
il nervous systems as we ) \ ve I ety and fl 
o the springs and seaside reso! v} vi find more 
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he careless should be compelled to heed. ‘This work also 
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fine clothes, fine equipages, or even fine houses cannot long conceal the 
catastrophe, but they may do so long enough to inflict much injury on 
those whose faith is larger than their judgment or perception. Be this as 
it may, those fire companies,in which we have most implicit confidence 
though not because they have more wealth than others, for they may not 
have as much, but because they have more integrity—have no ambition to 
make a great display. It is needless to mention the names here of those 
we allude to; they are sufficiently known to our readers. Suffice it to say 
if all were like them, there would be no need for either receivers or 


relerees 
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ARTERLY REVIEW 


Corporation Notice. 


s hereby given to the owner or owners, occupant or 


sons interested, viz 
aving Belgian pavement | 


ue to Broadway, 


an pavement in Thirty-sixth street 


1 lots, improved or unimproved and 


a S 


r assessments have been completed 


Board of Assessors for exan 
n Third avenue, from 


it in Twenty-second street, from 
in Thirty-ninth 
pavement in Fiftieth street from Four 


ient in Dominick 


Fourteenth street, in front of Nos, 20 


crosswalk in South street, opposite pier No 


pieces and parcels of 


‘| wentv-second 


DiOCK on the intersecting street 


‘ifth to Madisor 


intersecting streets 


200, 202 and 204 East Fourteenth 


mame ied 
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i—The property known as Nos. 431 to 439 West Thirty. fourtl 
1! | erty situated on the south-east corner of CGaouverneur 
He S ts 
11 —The westerly side of Tenth avenue, from Fiftv-first to Fifty 
7 | southerly side of Tenth street. fron W usi ington to W est 
we street, between Dover and Beekn ah streets ana hot 
eS 1 slip, between South and Front streets 
Crs > W st terests are aflected by the above-named assess 
\ ts. and who are opposed to the same, or either o] them, are re 
esent their objections in writing to Richard ‘Tweed, Chai 
Board « Assessors, at their office. No. 19 Chatham street, 
s from the date of this notice. 
RICHARD TWEED, 
THOMAS B. ASTEN, 
MYER MYERS, 
FRANCIS A. SANDS, 
a e 


Board of Assessors. 


; (Office Board of Assessors, New York, May 30, 1871. 


THE 


4) eto Jersey He tual Life Ansurance €o., 


i89 Market Sweet, Newark, N. J. 


Perpetual Instranee Sect ured by Payment of One Annual Premium 


issets nearly Three Quarters of a Million of Dollars, Securely Invested. 


Income One Third of a Million of Dollars. 


Policies Issued on all the Approved Plans of Insurance. 


Dividends Declared on the Contribution Plan 
And Applicable either toward the Reduction of the Premium, 


OR THE 


Imcrease of the Policy. 
No Unnecessary 


~~ 


Restrictions upon Residence and’ Travel. 
} 


Extract f ithe Report of Supt. Miller, of his evamination of the New Jersey Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, December 17, 1870 
Ihave made a thorough examination of the affairs of the NEw JERSEY MUTUAL LIF} 
INS. CO rhe result of that examination has been to satisfy me that the business of the 
pa s systematically and honorably conducted, and that its financial condition is such 
as to entitle it to public confidence George W. Miller, Supt. ins. Department 
OFFICERS. 
WILLIAM M. FORCE, President CHARLES C. LATHROP, Vice-President 
| CHARLES H. BRINKERHOFF, Actuary and acting Secretary. 
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SECURITY LIFE INSURANCE 


AND ANNUITY COMPANY. 
Nos. 2:31 «ana 23:3 Pine re et, New Work. 
IF FICE 
ROBERT L. CASE, Prest. THEO. R. WETMORE, Vice-Pr: 
ISAAO H. ALLEN, Secretary. 


YEAR ORGANIZED, 1862, 


POLICIES TN FORCE, Dee. 31. IS70, No. iM. 656. AMOUNT INSURED, $37.3838,978. 
NEW POLK u s ISSI ED IN 1870, No. 5,324. AMOUNT INSURED, $14,088,495. 
REC_IPTS IN 1870 a iijum- $1.47 7) 

Cash P - ud 
Note P 
: terest R j 
sli in 1870 1.502.465 4¢ 
EXPENDITURES IN 1870.- = ® P “a neluding Dividend Additions.) 0 ~po , 
ash, BS Fotes, $20.278.11 { ; 
Pa “ I ( mm han dea 
A “ 
Ma Fi 
Re m 
Div Pi } 
sr r 1 
er Exy 
( DD irs n 


ross “ en 
- As sir idling Capital, Jan. 1, 1871 


' 
Stock 


8 of Car 2.652, 371 33 
LIEBE AL COW WISSIONS TO EXPERIENCED AGENTS, 


HANOVER 
Fire Insurance Company, 


INCORPORATED 1852,) 


avons NO. 120 BROADWAY, 


( y Street, NE W PORK 


CASH CAPITAL, . - $400,000 00 
GROSS SURPLUS, Jan. 1,1871, 300.334 64 
GROSS ASSETS,~— - . $700,334 64 


tia ties i! } towr of the U = 
In the West & South represented by the Underwriters’ Agency, 
BENJAMIN S. WALCOTT, President, 
I. REMSON LANE, Secretary. 
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Corporation Notice. 
e is hereby given to the owner or owner 


all houses and lots. improved or w 


vy. that the following assessments have } 


mnge recelving basin rtheast corner 
ets 


PLS 
l yr re 1\ rinks southeast é yf od) 
strec d Six ivenie 
Ine re Ving basi ortheast corner Oo 
th street and Sixth avenue 
"¢ V r ly Sin southeast c ne of 
h otreet 
eceiving basin northwest corner of 
treet 
eceiving basin northeast er of 
eet ne Se \¢t Th ave it 
ver Fifth avenue etwee 4 


l Swe complietio Avenue 1), 
ng sewe completion \ venue D } 
ets 
outiet sewer it | iit avenue petw 
S| (ne i 1 ( in | rt Se-\ 


te! e of Sixth avenne betwee (one 


and One Hundred and ‘Twenty-nint sti 


therefrom on One Hundred and Twentv-ei 


Ss, occuUly 


mproved 


een complet 


r receiving basin southeast corner of Water 


ent S 

th stree 
seve] ! 
} atnad 
di Situated 

: . = 
al ‘\) 


Hundred 
eets, and 


whth ana 


Twent . int} streets. to the extent of 200 feet 
rtheriv side of One Hundred and Twenty-1 th st 
IX venue, ana runl y east Vy Lnerel a 
itheriy side ol Fort I street etween Secor 
Ss, und the westel side = ad ivenuc Ol | 
V ith street 
ste! S of Fourth avenue, between Th st 
streets 
el side of One Hundred and Twenty-fifth st 
it Seventh avenue ind running easterly therefrom 


din the office of the Board of Assessors for examinat 


pant 


iT 
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feet, and the easterly side of Seventh avenue, betwe 
and T'wenty-fifth and One Hundred and Twenty-sixth street 

8—The easterly side of Fifth avenue, between Thirtv-fourt! 
Thirty-fifth streets 


9—The property known as Ward Nos. 2.272 to 2.275. and 2.320 to 
2.323, situated in Nineteenth street. between Sixth and Sevent! 
avenues 

10—Both sides of Avenue D. between Fourth a iyi s 

11—Both sides of Avenue D, between Third and Fom ets 


12—The property bounded by One Hundred and Tw 
One Hundred and Thirty-sixth streets, and Fourth and Kichtl 

13——Both sides of One Hundred and Ninth street 
avenue and Harlem River, to the extent { t 


s streets 
\ll persons whose interests are affected by the above-nam 
S ire Oppose | w tl Siurme ‘ f 
re sté pres t their pect s \ 1 Ric | 


Chairman of the Board of Assessors, at their office, N« 
street, within thirty devs from the date of this tice 
RICHARD TWEED 
THOMAS B. ASTEN, 
MYER MYERS 
FRANCIS A, SANDS 
Board of Assessors 
ice Board of Assessors, New York, Mav 18, 1871 


UNITED STATES 


vy YY vy¥yc NV YY) ‘yy (“¢ KY % wv¥Y'Y 
MAAR AL AANLK JBANC Ba AVAA LAV A g 


No. 48 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


INCORPORATED i850. 


Cash Assets nearly $4,000,000.00 


Che Principal Features of this Company are 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY, 
ECONOMICAL MANAGEMENT, and 
LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED. 


ALL FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT POLICIES ISSUED. 


JOHN E. DeWITT, President. 


CHAS. E. PEASE, SEcRETARY WILLIAM D. WHITING, Act 











fie - @ } 
National Life Insurance Ca. 
OF NEW YORK, 


No. 212 Broadway, Corner of Fulton Street, 
(KNOX BUILDING. 


-_*-- 


OFFICERS. 
EDWARD A. JONES, President JONATHAN 0. HALSEY, Vice-Pres. 


JOHN A. MORTIMORE, Secretary. 


JOHN C. DIMICK, Attorney and Counsel. 


HIRAM B. WHITE, M. D., Medical Examiner. Residence, No. 5 Green Avenue ear 
Fulton A oklyn.--At Office da f k.P.™ 


ASBURY 
Life Insurance Company, 


OFFICE, 80S BROADWAY, 


N HW YORK, 
CROSBY’S OPERA HOUSE. 


CHICAGO. 
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The kaneis Life ha Society 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
No. 120 BROADWAY, VEW YORK, 
ASSETS FIFTEEN MILLION DOLLARS 


INCOME, 87 500,000.00. ALI CASH. 
PURELY MUTUAL. ANNUAL DIVIDENDS 
SUM pnt eg NEw BUSINESS, in 1870, 


lLarvely e vy ih ar iv re New Bn hess of any of r Lif Insurance ¢ nmipany 
ie Worl | Di ends payable ut the end of one year, and antua ereafte 
l neuring pul should no w l \ v 
Annual livide Many companies using thi¢ expression mean that +t y t 
are 7 l AFTER TAKY ONCE BEGIN TO PAY THEM AT AIL butt » Ne BEGIN 
ray until the settlement of the third, fourth, or nye agente 
ADT at f Assural iv ber any ott Ss 4 
il or te t N rk corti ‘ 6 f 
sirous of fo rming & nec ho with s as A & V " 
with 5 offi ‘ 


PRESIDENT 
WILLIAM C, ALEXANDER. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS 


HENRY B. HYDE, JAMES W. ALEXANDER 
ACTUARY SECRETARY 
ORGE W. PHILLIPS SAMUEL BURROWE 


STANT SECKETARY 
VILLIAM ALEXANDER 


THE CHARTER OAK 
Life Insurance Company, 


OF HARTFORD. CORN. 


—— @ ——_— 


Assets, - er) $6,500,000. 


J. C. WALKLIEY, Pres. 
S. H. WHITE, Sec. 
HALSEY STEVENS. Assistant Secretary 
WM. L SQUIRE, Actu: 
kK. (). GOODWIN. Su toot Aveneles 

S W. COWLES. . - ; 
q\ ke } ‘ Git 4 
S T. LIVERMORE. | or eres “i 
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ee 


ASSESSMENTS--CORPORATION NOTICE. 


tice is hereby given to the owner or owners, occupant 
eccupants, of all houses and lots, improved or unimproved ands 
ected tne repy that the fol owing assessments have been comp et d. 
in the office of the Board of Assessors for examination 
4 ill persons Interested, viz. : 

crosswalk across First avenue, at the northerly side 


One Tlundred and Kleventh street, 


2. Be ‘ving crosswalk across First avenue, at the northerly side 
One Hundred and Twelfth street. 
laving crosswalk across First avenue, at the southerly side 
(one HH lred and ‘l'welfth street 
» 1. or laving crosswalk across First avenue, at the southerly side 
One Hu ed and Thirteenth street 
». For laving crosswalk across First avenue, at the northerly side 


(ne Hundred and Thirteenth street 


6. For flagging northerly side of Fiftv-fourth street, between 


sroadway and Seventh avenue, 
7 


7. For setting curb and gutter, and flagging Eighty-seventh street, 
First and Second avenues. 
s 5. F juilding basin northeast corner of One Hundred and 


th street and Sixth avenue 


9, | building basin southwest corner of One Hundred and 
fifth street and Sixth avenue. 
10. For building basin northwest corner of One Hundred and 


wenty-fifth street and Sixth avenue. 
11. For building basin southeast corner of One Hundred and 
street and Sixth avenue, 


12. For building basin northwest corner of One Hundred and 
| ty -fifth street and Seventh avenue. 
lor building sewer in First avenue, between Thirty-ninth and 


14. For building sewer in First avenue, between Forty-ninth and 


15. For building sewer in First avenue, between Houston and 


Chird street 


and in Avenue A, between Second and Third streets. 
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10. The block bounded by Sixth and Seventh avenues, and One 


Hundred and Twentvy-fi 


fth and One Hundred and Twenty-sixth streets. 
11. The easterly side of Sixth avenue, between One Hundred and 
1¢ Hundred and Twenty-fifth streets 


12. The northerly side of One Hundred and Twenty-fifth street, 


tween Seventh and Eighth avenues. 


13. Both sides of First avenue, between Thirty-ninth and Forty 


first streets, and the northerly side of Fortieth street, between First 


14. Both sides of First avenue, between Forty-ninth and Fifty 
northerly side of Forty-ninth street, the souther 
second, and both sides of Fiftieth and Fifty-first streets 
tween First avenue and East River. 

15. Both sides of First avenue, from Houston to Third street, 
4 { both sides of Avenue A, from Second to Third street 


ul 


6. Both sides of One Hundred and Eleventh street, from First 


7. Both sides of Chrystie street. from Delancey to Rivington 
~ reet 
’% " bounded by Fiftv-ninth and Seventieth streets 
venue and the East Rive: 
. ’ 
sons whose interests are affected by the above-named 
sessinent id who are opposed to the same, or either of them are 
equested to present their objections, in writing, to RicHarp TWEED, 
C man of the Board of Assessors, at their office, 19 Chatham street, 
thirty days from the date of this notice. 
RICHARD TWEED, 
THOMAS B. ASTEN, 
MYER MYERS, 
FRANCIS A. SANDS, 
Board of Assessors 
Offic { 


e of Board of Assessors, New York, April 8, 1871. 
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Continental Life Tnsurance Qomp-ny 


NEW YORK, 
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SAFES SYSTEM OF INSURANCE. 


*- 
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Washington Insurance @ Company 
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THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWARK, N..J. 
LEWIS €(. GROVER, President, 

DWARD A. STRONG, Secretary ) = ‘ : cases 
NJAMIN C. MILLER, Treasurer, ¢ 1. W- COSGAR en 
DIRBNCTORsS: 

WIS ¢. GROVER, MARCUS I WAR 
IENRY McFARLAN NEHEMIAH PERRY 
HARLES S. MACKNET JOSIAH O LOW 
A. 8S. SNELLING JOSEPH A. HALSES 
ANDALL H. GREENE H. N. CONGAR 

FROTHINGHAM SCAR L. BALDWIN 


hose wishing Insurance in one of the old =t F eC Tipahies 
muntry, conducted wholly in the interests of the insured 

S for iore than a quarter ofa centn Vv, are request d to 

the undersigned, who will furnish its publications 


ad the inlormation required, 


SAMUEL Il LLOYD, 
State Agent, Eastern District of New York. 
vi Br ya i A ‘\ Ne \ Y TK 


Hope Fire Insurance Co. 


OFFICE, No. 92 LROADWAY. 


Cash Capital : ; : ‘ P : ; . £150,000 
Nat tssets, Jan, ... Is7] . . ° e e ° 214.240 


Tered by this Company are fully equal to ans 
rising a liberal commission to Brokers, 5 


‘ istomary rebate to assured, and prompt settlement «f sees 


Board of Directors. 


M. Taber r. W. Riles Cambreleng 
I k Cyrus H. Loutre!] ob R 

VW 1 D. Lydig Suydam rs i 

Lever Robert Schell William I 
(iratt Amos Robbins J. W.M 
, rout William Remsen Stephen Hiyatt 


JACOB REESE. ?’ 


AMES FB. MOORE, Saeretary 
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